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PREFACE 


Writing a commentary to Philo’s Jn Flaccum is a daunting task that I 
could not have brought to completion without the help of many 
others. In a more or less random order I would like to mention the 
people who, one way or another, have helped me over the past two 
years. 

Firstly, I want to thank the editors of the series Philo of Alexandria 
Commentary Series, Gregory Sterling and David Runia, for inviting me 
to write the present volume. In particular, my friend David Runia has 
always freely placed at my disposal his vast erudition in matters 
Philonic. I owe him and Greg Sterling many thanks for the numerous 
useful suggestions they gave me, saving me from making many an 
error. I am also grateful to Gé de Vries, the author of the most recent 
Dutch translation of Jn Flaccum, for reading the whole manuscript 
and sharing his valuable insights with me. The same applies to Jan 
Bremmer, always a rich source of bibliographical and other know- 
ledge. As usual, Klaas Worp was of great assistance in papyrological 
matters as was Johan Strubbe in solving epigraphical problems. Fik 
Meijer advised me on nautical issues, as did J.E. Spruit in matters of 
Roman law. I am also very grateful to Erich Gruen, Walter Ameling, 
Anders Runesson, and Gideon Bohak for sending me copies of their 
books or articles, both published and not yet published, from which I 
profited greatly. Allen Kerkeslager did me the great service of read- 
ing the entire manuscript and pointing out several mistakes. I owe 
thanks to Mark Geller for inviting me to give a lecture on the topic of 
this book at University College in London and to Tom Tobin for 
inviting me to present some of my findings at a meeting of the SBL 
Philo Seminar in Toronto (2002). The critical comments offered at 
that meeting by John Barclay, Ellen Birnbaum, and Sarah Pearce 
were most helpful. Thanks are also due to the Faculty of Theology at 
Utrecht University for allowing me to spend a sabbatical year at the 
Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences (NIAS) in the year 2001-2002, and to the Netherlands 
Organization for Research (NWO) for the grant which made the stay 
at NIAS possible. I owe many thanks to the superb staff at NIAS, of 
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which I single out Petry Tyson and Anne Simpson, who corrected the 
English of this book, and the library staff who provided me with, 
literally, every publication I needed. 


The manuscript of this book was completed in the summer of 
2002. 
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INTRODUCTION! 


l. The place of the treatise in the Philonic corpus 


Together with the Legatio ad Gaium, the work called In Flaccum has an 
exceptional place in the corpus of Philonic writings. Most of Philo’s 
ceuvre is of a philosophical and exegetical nature (for Philo philo- 
sophy and exegesis coincide) but this cannot be said of the two 
treatises that are commonly dubbed his ‘historical’ treatises. The 
word ‘historical’ is often put between quotation marks, and rightly so. 
Philo does intend to write history but he does so not for reasons of 
historical interest. His real concern in the two historical treatises is 
not primarily of a historiographical, but rather of a theological, or 
pastoral, nature. There is no better way of illustrating this than 
quoting the final line of In Flaccum where he says about the main 
protagonist of his story, Flaccus: “Thus he became an indubitable 
proof that the Jewish people had not been deprived of the help of 
God" (8191). He takes up the same theme again in the sequel to 
Flacc., in the opening paragraphs of Legat., where he says: “Some 
people have come to disbelieve that God exercises providence for 
humanity, and particularly for the nation of suppliants (i.e. Israel)" 
(83). In other words, what Philo is attempting to do in his treatise Jn 
Flaccum (and also in the Legatio), is to convince those of his co- 
religionists who have begun to doubt that God can and will intervene 
on their behalf, that he did intervene and that therefore there is no 
reason for doubt or disbelief. His pastoral concern is apparent also 
from the fact that the whole of Jn Flaccum has been structured as a 
kind of diptych: the first half about the sufferings of the Jews is 
mirrored exactly in the second half? not only because both halves 
are of equal length (881-96 ~ 8897-191), but also because, as Philo 


1 Terminological note. In the present work the term ‘pogrom’ is used not in the 


original sense it had in Russian, namely ‘destruction’ in general, but in the more 
specialized sense the word had acquired by the time it was taken up in other 
European languages, namely “organized and officially tolerated massacre and 
looting of Jews.” The terms ‘anti-Semitism’ and ‘anti-Semitic’ are avoided not only 
because of their anachronistic nature but also since they are inadequate and 
misleading. They have been substituted by ‘Jew-hatred’ and ‘anti-Jewish.’ 

2 Alston 1997:166. 
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has Flaccus himself confess, “all the mad acts that I have committed 
against the Jews I have now suffered myself” (§170; in this very same 
paragraph Flaccus says that it is true what the Jews say about God’s 
providence for his people!). So, Philo’s work is first and foremost a 
plea for belief in divine justice, a theodicy, and as such also, as a 
German translator of the work has rightly called it, a Trostschrift, a 
piece of consolation literature. It is, however, more than that be- 
cause Philo here had a twofold audience in mind, but we defer treat- 
ment of that aspect to the end of section 3. 

This brings us to the question of its genre, but before that will be 
dealt with (in section 3), we first have to raise the question of why 
Philo wrote these exceptional treatises, which deviate so much from 
the usual pattern in his exegetical writings, in which the biblical text 
of the Pentateuch is always his point of departure. The reason for this 
deviation must be sought in the historical circumstances of the Jewish 
community in Alexandria in the years 38-41 CE. In 38 tensions be- 
tween Jews and Greeks in the city had mounted to the highest pitch. 
Never before had the relationships between Jews and Greeks deterio- 
rated to such a degree of overt hostility, and, consequently, violence 
broke out. Afterwards both parties sent embassies to Rome in order 
to plead their cause before the emperor. The Greeks chose their 
most powerful and prestigious personalities (persons such as the 
gymnasiarch Isidorus and the scholar Apion) to lead their embassy 
(of five persons). The Jews did the same by asking Philo to be the 
head of their deputation (five persons as well). There can be little 
doubt that Philo is referring to these events when he writes the 
following in the opening passage of Spec. 3.1-6, a typically Philonic 
passage that deserves to be quoted in full: 


There was a time when I had leisure for philosophy and for the 
contemplation of the universe and its contents, when I made its spirit 
my own in all its beauty and loveliness and true blessedness, when my 
constant companions were divine themes and verities, wherein I 
rejoiced with a joy that never cloyed or sated. I had no base or abject 
thoughts nor grovelled in search of reputation or of wealth or bodily 
comforts, but seemed always to be borne aloft into the heights with a 
soul possessed by some God-sent inspiration, a fellow traveller with 
the sun and moon and the whole heaven and universe. (2) Ah then I 
gazed down from the upper air, and straining the mind's eye beheld, 
as from some commanding peak, the multitudinous worldwide spec- 
tacles of earthly things, and blessed my lot in that I had escaped by 


3 Gerschmann 1964:124. 
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main force from the plagues of mortal life. (3) But, as it proved, my 
steps were dogged by the deadliest of mischiefs, the hater of the 
good, envy, which suddenly set upon me and did not cease to pull me 
down with violence till it had plunged me in the ocean of civil cares, 
in which I am swept away, unable even to raise my head above the 
water. (4) Yet amid the groans I hold my own, for planted in my soul 
from my earliest days I keep the yearning for culture which ever has 
pity and compassion for me, lifts me up and relieves my pain. To this 
I owe it that sometimes I raise my head and with the soul’s eyes — 
dimly indeed because the mist of extraneous affairs has clouded their 
clear vision — I yet make shift to look around me in my desire to 
inhale a breath of life pure and unmixed with evil. (5) And if 
unexpectedly I obtain a spell of fine weather and a calm from civic 
turmoils, I take wings and ride the waves and almost tread the lower 
air, wafted by the breezes of knowledge which often urges me to come 
to spend my days with her, a truant as it were from merciless masters 
in the shape not only of men but of affairs, which pour in upon me 
like a torrent from different sides. (6) Yet it is well for me to give 
thanks to God even for this, that though submerged I am not sucked 
down into the depths, but can also open the soul's eyes, which in my 
despair of comforting hope I thought had now lost their sight, and 
am irradiated by the light of wisdom, and am not given over to 
lifelong darkness. So behold me daring, not only to read the sacred 
messages of Moses, but also in my love of knowledge to peer into each 
of them and unfold and reveal what is not known to the multitude 
(transl. Colson, LCL). 


Even though Philo does not make explicitly clear what he is referring 
to when speaking about his being drawn down from his lofty medita- 
tions and speculations into the hard reality of politics, and even 
though the idealization of leisure that permits philosophical life is 
sometimes a literary topos,‘ there still can be little doubt that it is the 
dramatic events of the years 38-41 CE that he has in mind here.» He 
mentions ‘envy’ ($06voc) as the main cause of the disturbances to 
which he had, willy-nilly, to expose himself (83), and it is the same 
motif that he mentions in Flacc. 29 and 30 as the driving force behind 
the riots that broke out in 38: The Greeks were bursting from envy 
when the Jewish king Agrippa arrived in Alexandria because they 
were vexed by the idea that a Jew had become a king, and that to 
such a degree as if each of them had been deprived of an ancestral 
kingdom. Flaccus was provoked by his companions into the same 
state of envy as their own (cf. also Legat. 48 where this motif recurs). 


^ Allen Kerkeslager drew my attention to Pliny, Ep. 1.9; 2.8; 2.17; 5.6 etc. 

5 [realize that there is a possibility that Philo refers here to events other than 
the riots in 38 CE, but I am not convinced by these alternative suggestions (see next 
note). 
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It was this envy, says Philo, that finally led to the eruption of violence 
in the summer of 38 CE. Even though, then, we cannot reach abso- 
lute certainty about which events he refers to in Spec. 3.1-6, he is most 
likely hinting at the riots of 38.5 

That is to say that Philo had to embark upon political affairs, but 
much against his will, as this passage makes abundantly clear.” No 
other conclusion can be drawn than that such a strong appeal was 
made to Philo to throw his weight into the scales on behalf of the 
Jewish community that he could not decline (was it because his 
brother Alexander, who held a leading position in the administration 
of the city, had in the meantime been imprisoned [Josephus, Ant. 
19.276]?). This must have been extremely hard for our philosopher, 
who so much loved to be left alone in his study. Even so, he says that, 
in spite of the fact that it was very difficult for him to keep his head 
above the water, he had to thank God for the fact that he did not 
drown. Writing the historical treatises under consideration was part 
of an enterprise that was very unusual to Philo, and for that reason 
the treatises are unusual within the Philonic corpus as a whole. 


We cannot be sure about the exact date of composition and publica- 
tion of /n Flaccum. Of course, the terminus post quem is 38 CE, but 
exactly how long after the pogrom Philo penned down his report of 
the events of that year is unknown. It stands to reason, however, that 
the work stood in the service of his task as leader of the Jewish embas- 
sy to Gaius in 39-40 CE. That is to say, Philo almost certainly collected 
data and evidence he could use in his plea for the Jewish cause 
before the emperor, and he undoubtedly made notes which were 
later used in the composition of his book. But how much later he 
composed In Flaccum, we do not know, although it is reasonable to 
assume that it was not long after his lengthy visit to Italy where he got 
into contact with Gaius. The fact that in Flacc. 180 Philo speaks about 
this emperor with such undisguised hostility may suggest that he 
published the work only after Caligula's death in January 41, but we 
cannot be sure whether Philo may not have been courageous enough 
to use such strong language even when the emperor was still alive. Be 
that as it may, 40 or 41 was most probably the period in which Philo 
published Jn Flaccum. 


9 For a different view see Goodenough 1926. 


7 Williamson 1989:7-18. 
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This brings us to the final point of this chapter. In his Historia 
Ecclesiastica, published about 325 CE, the church historian Eusebius 
writes the following: “Philo has reported in five books what happened 
to the Jews during the reign of Gaius: the insanity of the emperor, 
how he proclaimed himself a god and committed innumerable 
insolent deeds, the misery of the Jews in his time, his own mission to 
Rome on behalf of his compatriots in Alexandria, and how he 
received nothing but laughter and ridicule from Gaius in defending 
their ancestral laws and narrowly escaped with his life” (Hist. Eccl. 
2.5.1). Which are the five books Eusebius has in mind? There has 
been much speculation about this passage, but no consensus has 
been reached.? It is not necessary to repeat the wide variety of 
interpretations of what Eusebius was referring to in his mention of 
the five books. Let me rather state succinctly what I think is the most 
reasonable explanation. 

Both the opening and the closing paragraphs of In Flaccum make it 
clear that Philo wrote a separate book on Sejanus' persecution of the 
Jews as well (see the commentary ad S81 and 191), a work that pre- 
ceded In Flaccum. Most scholars agree that this work must have been 
one of the five mentioned by Eusebius, even though the latter refers 
only to events during Caligula's reign (Sejanus died before Caligula's 
rise to power), since only a few lines later Eusebius corrects himself 
and speaks about Philo's description of the fate of the Jews under 
Tiberius and Sejanus (2.5.7). Since the Legatio closes with the words, 
"Ihus I have set forth quite briefly the reason for Gaius' hatred for 
the whole Jewish nation, but I must now proceed to the palinode” 
(373) ? it is also evident that a further book will have followed. So we 
have already four books. Since Eusebius says in his Chronicle that the 
work on Sejanus was the second in the row of five,!° the lacking fifth 
one must be the number one in the series. In Hist. Eccl. 2.5.7, Euse- 
bius says that Philo wrote not only about Sejanus' attempts to eradi- 
cate the whole Jewish nation, but also about how “in Judaea, Pilate 
(...) made an attempt on the temple in Jerusalem, contrary to the 
privileges accorded the Jews, and harrassed them severely." Now this 


8 Fora survey see Box 1939:xxxili-xxxvii; Smallwood 1961:36-43; Pelletier 
1967:14-16; Morris in Schürer 1973-1987: III.859-864. 

9 Smallwood 1961:325 interprets the ‘palinode’ here as a story of the fall of 
Gaius, "represented as divine retribution for his attack on the Jews, and the change 
for the better which Jewish fortunes underwent after Claudius' succession." In view 
of Philo’s procedure in Flacc., Smallwood is certainly right. 

1? See the text(s) quoted in full by Morris 1987:860 note 198. 
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can hardly refer to the occasional remarks about Pilate in the extant 
books.!! So we have to postulate a separate work on Pilate. Then most 
probably the five works referred to by Eusebius, of which three have 
been lost, were: (1) the work on Pilate; (2) the work on Sejanus; (3) 
In Flaccum; (4) Legatio ad Gaium; (5) the palinodia. Another possibility 
(proposed by Morris 1987:861) is: (1) general introduction to the 
theme of persecution and providence; (2) a work on persecutions in 
the time of Tiberius by Sejanus and Pilate; (3) In Flaccum; (4) Legatio; 
(5) the palinode about the downfall of Gaius. No certainty can be 
reached in this matter, however, and the above sketched solutions are 
no more than guesses, but very reasonable ones.!? 


2. The contents and structure of the treatise (with an excursus on the sequel) 


As has already been remarked, the work is divided like a diptych into 
two parts of equal length which mirror each other: 881-96 deal with 
Flaccus' persecution of the Jews; §§ 97-191 treat the divine punish- 
ment and death of Flaccus. We will now summarize the contents 
according to the following structure: 
I. Flaccus’ persecution of the Jews (881-96) 
88 1-7: Flaccus’ promising start 


41-44: The overtures to the pogrom 
45-52: The Jewish point of view 
S8 53-96: The pogrom at its height 
II. Punishment and death of Flaccus (8897-191) 
88 97-103: The declaration of loyalty 
88 104-118: Flaccus' arrest 
88 119-124: Gratitude for Flaccus' arrest 
88 125-145: Lampo and Isidorus 
88 146-161: Flaccus on trial 
88 162-1802: Flaccus at Andros 
88 180b-190: Caligula has Flaccus killed 
S8 191: Epilogue 


11 So rightly Morris 1987:860. 
1? The problem of the title of In Flaccum will be discussed at the beginning of 
the commentary. 
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(1-7) Flaccus was appointed Roman governor of Egypt and Alexan- 
dria by the emperor Tiberius. In the first five years he demonstrated 
his great and exemplary ability in handling his responsibilities. 

(8-20) That began to change, however, when Tiberius was succee- 
ded on the throne by Caligula in 37. This event marked the onset of 
Flaccus’ degeneration. He first became depressed and anxious 
because he had supported the rival candidate for this succession and 
he had also played an active role in the prosecution of Caligula’s 
mother, Agrippina. 

(21-24) At this juncture the leaders of the anti-Jewish party (or 
parties) in Alexandria advised him to win back the emperor’s favor by 
giving them his support in their planned actions against the Jews in 
the city. Bit by bit Flaccus began to hurt the Jews, first by demon- 
strating partiality as a judge in lawsuits, later by other, more drastic 
measures. 

(25-35) The climax came when Herod Agrippa, the grandson of 
Herod the Great, visited Alexandria on his way from Rome to his new 
kingdom in Palestine that he had just received from his friend 
Caligula. He was enthusiastically welcomed by the Jews. 

(36-40) The enemies, however, reacted furiously and staged a 
mock ceremony, bringing a local lunatic into the gymnasium, greet- 
ing him with royal honors and hailing him ‘our Lord.’ Instead of 
punishing the instigators of this insult to a friend of the emperor, 
Flaccus turned a blind eye. 

(41-44) This encouraged the enemies to go on and erect statues of 
the emperor in Jewish synagogues: an act of utter desecration. 

(45-53) Now there existed a real danger that the riots would 
spread to other parts of the Empire, since Jews live everywhere. Even 
though Jerusalem always remains their mother-city, the countries 
where they live are their fatherland. 

(54-96) The desecration of synagogues was followed by the issuing 
of a decree by Flaccus to the effect that Jews were from now on to be 
regarded as foreigners and aliens in the city. This opened the flood- 
gates to massive plundering of Jewish houses and shops and rounding 
up the Jews in one quarter of the city, where already a great number 
of Jews lived, so that an overcrowded ghetto was created where the 
Jews had to live under terrible circumstances. Synagogues and houses 
were sacked and set on fire. Then followed a long series of events of 
unchecked savagery by the Alexandrians, when they caught Jews who 
strayed outside the ghetto in search for help. Jews were set upon by 
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mobs, who patrolled the edge of the ghetto in search of their victims. 
They beat them up, or burned them to death, or bound them toge- 
ther and dragged them through the market square, kicking them and 
trampling on them until their bodies were mutilated beyond recog- 
nition. At the end of August, on Caligula’s birthday, a large group of 
Jews was arrested, marched through the streets to the theatre where 
they were beaten and forced to eat pork. If they refused, they were 
finished off by way of birthday celebration for the emperor. Many 
also died of diseases that broke out because of the atrocious 
conditions in the ghetto. 

(97-103) But the tide began to turn. On Gaius’ accession to the 
throne the Jewish community of Alexandria had delivered to Flaccus 
a declaration of loyalty to the new emperor with the request to pass it 
on to Gaius, which he said he would do but did not. Fortunately, 
when Agrippa heard of the matter, he intervened to rectify it. 

(104-118) Some weeks later a detachment of troops suddenly 
arrived from Rome, sent by Caligula, to arrest Flaccus. He was 
arrested during the feast of Sukkoth. 

(119-124) In prayers and hymns the Jews offered thanks to God for 
his sudden intervention. 

(125-145) The men who were mentioned earlier as leaders of the 
anti-Jewish faction, which had urged him to secure his position by 
persecuting the Jews, now appeared as his accusers, namely the 
archcriminals Isidorus and Lampo. 

(146-161) Flaccus stood trial and was condemned; his property was 
confiscated and he himself sentenced for deportation to the miser- 
able island of Andros in the Aegean Sea. His journey to Andros was a 
great humiliation because the people who had seen him on his way to 
assume the office of governor of Egypt now saw him back as a 
deportee. 

(162-180a) His plight after his arrival at Andros is great. He holds 
dramatic soliloquies and even says prayers in which he acknowledges 
that his punishment by the God of Israel is just. 

(180b-190) In Rome, Caligula comes to the conclusion that the 
fate of his many deportees is too mild a punishment and he orders 
them to be executed; Flaccus is at the top of the list. Soldiers land on 
Andros and chase Flaccus who immediately realizes what is going to 
happen to him. He fights back with the only result that “his body 
received the same number of wounds as that of the Jews who had 
been unlawfully murdered by him.” Then he is murdered. 
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(191) Thus “he became an indubitable proof that the Jewish 
people had not been deprived of the help of God.” 


Excursus: The sequel 


Philo describes the sequel to the events of the summer/autumn of 38 
CE in his Legatio ad Gaium. What I shall present here, however, is not 
just a summary of this treatise but a tentative historical reconstruction 
based on both Legat. and the famous Epistle of Claudius to the 
Alexandrians and some other circumstantial evidence, mainly from 
Josephus. Since a detailed treatment of this matter is the subject of 
the commentary on Legat., this excursus will be kept very brief (and 
without references to sources); it serves only to wet the appetite of 
those readers who would like to know how things in Alexandria 
developed after Flaccus’ death. 

Probably rather soon after Flaccus’ arrest a certain degree of order 
was restored in Alexandria by the new governor, Vitrasius Pollio. In 
the spring of 39 CE, an embassy of (probably) five Jews, headed by 
Philo, and another of five Greeks, headed by Apion or Isidorus, left 
for Rome in order to get a decision about the matters at stake from 
the emperor Gaius. He had them wait for months on end, however, 
before granting them an audience. The primary claim of the Jews was 
the restoration of their freedom to live according to their own laws. 
Whether the issue of their citizenship was also raised is a moot point, 
although it cannot be excluded. The Greeks tried to prejudice Gaius 
by reminding him that it was only the Jews who refused to sacrifice to 
him. When the Jews reacted by saying that they had offered 
hecatombs on his behalf, the emperor acutely remarked that offering 
sacrifices for him was not the same as sacrificing to him. Then he got a 
report that Jews in Palestine had pulled down an altar dedicated to 
him as a god. In a furious reaction he sent orders to the governor of 
Syria to set up his statue in the temple of Jerusalem. The dismay of 
the Jews in Palestine was so great that Agrippa I tried to intervene, 
succesfully — it would seem — for the emperor withdrew his order. 
When later Gaius reinstated the order, the governor protracted the 
matter by masterful inactivity. Gaius came to learn of this and 
ordered his suicide, but before the letter with the order to commit 
suicide reached the governor, Gaius himself had been murdered (in 
January 41 CE). Upon hearing this news, the Jews of Alexandria took 
up their arms and attacked their former opponents. The new prefect 
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informed the new emperor, Claudius, who quickly sent an edict to 
the Alexandrians in which he confirmed the Jews in all the rights 
they had enjoyed before Gaius’ principate and warned both sides 
against a repetition of the riots. In another edict he conceded to all 
the Jews in the empire the same rights as those enjoyed by the 
Alexandrian Jews, but he also warns the Jews not to set at naught the 
religious beliefs of the non-Jewish peoples. Again rival embassies 
hastened to Rome — the Jews even sent two (or another apart from 
Philo's, a problem I have to leave aside here)!? — each of them 
blaming their opponents for the renewed troubles. Claudius then 
sent his famous letter of November 41 (which was spectacularly 
rediscovered on a papyrus in the early twenties of the last century: P. 
Lond. 1912 = CPJ 153). It is a considered an acid reply in which he 
distances himself from the policy of Gaius and urges the Alexandrian 
Greeks “to behave gently and kindly towards the Jews who have 
inhabited the same city for many years, and not to dishonor any of 
their customs in their worship of their god, as they did in the time of 
the god Augustus and as I too, having heard both sides, have 
confirmed." But in the same breath the emperor also sternly warns 
the Jews “not to aim at more than they have previously had (...) and 
not to intrude themselves into the games presided over by the 
gymnasiarchs and the cosmetes [7.e., to strive for citizenship], since 
they enjoy what is their own and in a city which is not their own they 
possess an abundance of all good things." 

If we are to believe the largely novellistic Acts of the Alexandrian 
Martyrs (= CPJ 154-156), shortly afterwards the same emperor had 
Isidorus and Lampo, who were the driving forces behind the pogrom 
according to Philo because they inspired Flaccus to his anti-Jewish 
actions, brought to court. They insulted him with extremely rude 
anti-Jewish remarks, also aimed at his friend Herod Agrippa, and 
Claudius condemned them to death. 


Literature. Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64: 1.69-74; Smallwood 1976:242- 


255; Schürer 1973/87: 1.391-398; Méléze-Modrzejewski 1995:173-183; 
Schafer 1997:145-156; Smallwood 1999:183-187. 


135 See Gruen 2002:290 note 186 for discussion and literature. 
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3. The genre of the treatise 


As was already said in the first chapter of the Introduction, Philo’s In 
Flaccum is not just a piece of historiography, it is more than that. 
Philo’s book is, however, not exceptional in so far as there is no 
historical document from antiquity that strives for completely 
detached or disinterested objectivity. It was part and parcel of the art 
of the historian in ancient times to convey a message, either moral or 
philosophical or religious or anti-religious, and the ‘events’ narrated 
were used for this purpose. In this connection, one speaks of 
‘rhetorical’ historiography or of ‘dramatic’ or ‘tragic’ or ‘empathic’ 
historiography, but there is no generally accepted designation for the 
genre. The difference with non-rhetorical or non-dramatic historio- 
graphy is that, for instance, instead of “Two million Armenians died 
during World War I,” one writes, “Millions of completely innocent 
Armenian men, women and children, became the victims of a brutal 
massacre by the ruthless and criminal Turkish regime!" The informa- 
tion in the second formulation is not false, but its phraseology is full 
of pathos and is intended to evoke emotions. And it is this intention 
that often has exaggeration follow in its wake. That is not to say that 
ancient historical texts should be thrown out into the bin as having 
little value for the historian. After all, they were written by the same 
historians who were developing criteria for writing reliable historio- 
graphical works: trustworthy sources, eyewitness accounts, personal 
observation etc. But at the same time it is clear that their use of 
rhetorical and dramatic techniques must make us pause and see with 
how many grains of salt or even downright skepticism we should take 
their statements. And this is what makes so much of ancient historical 
writing such a striking mixture of fact and fiction, of legend and 
history. 

It is clear that Philo could not have had any knowledge at all of 
the thoughts of Flaccus when he was in exile. So when he writes 
about Flaccus's inner monologues, his utterances of despair, yes even 
quotes the prayers he said, all of that is pure invention by our author. 
It seems Philo has been inspired by Greek novels here. There, too, 
one finds jeremiadic monologues by the protagonists, in which they 
lament their fate, their loneliness, their horrible plight, their despair, 
their fear of death.!^ This means that a great part of what Philo 
relates in the second half of In Flaccum is simply unhistorical; only the 


1^ Gerschmann 1964:126. 
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bare framework, that is, Flaccus’ arrest, condemnation, exile and 
death at Andros are historical facts. 

But what about the first half, which deals with the events in 
Alexandria in the summer of 38 CE? Here he writes about things that 
every one of his readers in the city could easily check. Many of them 
had been eyewitnesses and, moreover, when he published the work, 
the events were still fresh in their memory (Philo published his work 
not later than 41 CE). Philo would have made a fool of himself if he 
had distorted the facts too drastically. He may have exaggerated (he 
was probably even expected to do so by his fellow Jews); he may have 
left out important information that was not conducive to his goal 
(which he probably did); but he could never have got away with a 
complete invention of ‘events’ that everyone knew, and could prove, 
had never taken place. What Philo presents in Jn Flaccum is dramatic 
or rhetorical historiography: it aims at evoking emotions, indignation 
and anger, pity and sadness, piety and awe for the deity. That is 
exactly what he wants to do, as did so many of his contemporary 
fellow historians. But, as should be clear by now, in spite of this, we 
can, with due caution, use the first half of the work In Flaccum as a 
source for the history of a Jewish community in the Diaspora at the 
beginning of our era. 

Philo’s work is a mixture of historiography, pastoral theology, 
apologetics and theodicy, “it draws on various genres but belongs to 
none, a mélange that represents primarily the inventiveness of its 
creator.”!5 He describes events but does so in such a way that his 
Jewish readers are called upon not to doubt God’s providence. While 
trying to demonstrate to his Roman audience that no people under 
the sun is more faithful to the Roman imperial family and stands 
closer to the values of the Roman elite of their time, at the same time 
Philo tries to console his co-religionists for the calamity that has 
befallen them by arguing that there has been no moment that God 
had abandoned them. So Philo tries to do several things at the same 
time, and this raises the issue of his intended audience that we will 
deal with in a moment. First, however, we have to cast a glance ata 
striking parallel in early Christian literature. 

Almost at the end of his De mortibus persecutorum, written in the 
second decade of the 4th century CE, Lactantius says: “In this way 
God vanquished all the persecutors of His Name, so that no stem or 


15 Gruen 2002:191, there said, however, of the Testament of Abraham. 
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root of theirs remained” (50.1; ed. Creed 1984:75). This is the con- 
clusion of a work in which the author describes the miserable fate of 
all those who tried to annihilate the adherents of the Christian faith 
and were consequently punished very severely by God. Here Lactan- 
tius stands in a long tradition: The theme of the violent death of 
those who fight against or resisted the or a deity (or its worshippers), 
called Seouaxo since Euripides, reaches back till far in the pre- 
Christian period,!® and there can be little doubt that Philo was 
acquainted with it. The motif of 0eopayeiv is as old as Homer, but we 
meet it in connection with historical persons not before Herodotus. 
That historian tells us that the Persian king Cambyses purposefully 
humiliated the Egyptian god Apis, whose sacred bull was wounded by 
him, with the result that Cambyses was later fatally wounded in the 
same part of his body where he himself had once smitten Apis (3.64; 
a motif that we encounter also, mutatis mutandis, in Flacc. 189). 
Cambyses is only the first in a long row of sinners who were punished 
for their impiety, quite often by being eaten by worms (okoAn- 
KOBpwtoc, cf. Acts 12:23), according to tradition; shipwreck is the 
favorite kind of punishment for atheists (e.g., Diagoras and Prota- 
goras); further we come across insanity, being struck by lightning, 
being torn apart by wild animals or humans, being burnt etc.!7 

From Jewish tradition we have, e.g., the biblical story about the 
punishment of the Egyptian Pharaoh in the book of Exodus, of the 
Sodomites in Genesis 18, and of Haman in the book of Esther (ch. 
7); further the apocryphal stories about the horrible fate of Holo- 
phernes in the book of Judith (ch. 13), Antiochus IV in 2 Maccabees 
(ch. 9), Heliodorus in 2 Macc. (ch. 3); but all of these are of a 
legendary nature (Antiochus' being eaten by worms shows special 
indebtedness to the Greek tradition). The arch-Jew-hater Apion, who 
had ridiculed circumcision, died from a tumor on his genitals, says 
Josephus (C. Ap. 2.143), but the historical value of this tradition is 
debatable as well, as is the case with the rabbinic stories about Titus' 
death (b. Gittin 56b, Bereshith Rabba 10.7, Vayikra Rabba 22.3, Pirqe de 
Rabbi Eliezer A9) .18 

The motif is taken up also in early Christianity. The New Testa- 
ment stories about the death of Judas (albeit suicide, see Matt. 27:5 


16 Nestle 1936; Speyer 1981; Creed 1984. 

17 See Speyer 1981:1017-1020. 

18 For more examples see, besides Nestle 1936 and Speyer 1981, also Van der 
Horst 1983. 
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and Acts 1:18) and that of Herod Agrippa (Acts 12:20-23) are the 
earliest examples. In the second and third centuries CE stories are 
circulating about similar fates of Pilate (the source of Eusebius, 
Hist.Eccl. 2.7) and of the persecutor Claudius Lucius Herminianus 
(Tertullian, Scap. 3).!9 There can be little doubt that the author of De 
mortibus persecutorum stood in this Graeco-Jewish-Christian tradition of 
what Nestle has called "Legenden vom Tod der Gottesverachter” 
(Nestle 1936). In most of the stories by Lactantius, punishment by 
God has the form of the persecutor's being violently murdered by his 
enemies, exactly as in Philo's Jn Flaccum. Philo himself stood at the 
crossroads of Greek and biblical traditions in this respect, and he 
himself may have served as the springwell for Lactantius and his 
sources.?? If it is the declared purpose of Lactantius' De mortibus 
persecutorum “to testify to all men as to God's revelation of His great- 
ness in the punishment and destruction of the enemies of his 
name,"?! almost the same could be said of the purpose of In Flaccum. 
The most recent editor of De mortibus persecutorum remarks that this 
writing “can almost be seen as a piece of epideictic oratory devoted 
not to encomium but to vituperatio, designed to hold up to execration 
the characters of the persecuting emperors; but (...) its true antece- 
dents lie in the Jewish background to Christian literature; the second 
book of Maccabees (...) has almost precisely the same combination of 
detailed historical record and praise of divine judgment.'?? He could 
have added a reference to Philo’s In Flaccum.?? He also points to an 
embarassing element in Lactantius’ work, namely the “uncharitable 
delight it seems to take in the sufferings of the discomfited persecu- 
tors" (Creed 1984:xxxix), again a feature one comes across frequent- 
ly in the second part of Jn Flaccum. All this is not to say that Lactantius 
used Philo as one of his sources (even though that cannot be exclu- 
ded), my point is rather that Philo's work stands in a long tradition 
that begins in classical Greece and finds its apogee in that fourth- 
century Christian author.?^ There is no doubt that De mortibus persecu- 
torum was primarily addressed to the author's fellow-Christians who 
could join in rejoicing at the discomfiture of their persecutors, but 
there is also an element of warning in it, a warning not improbably 


19 Other examples, also later than Lactantius, in Speyer 1981:1027-1041. 


20 Runia 1993 does not discuss this question. 

21 Creed 1984:xxxv. 

?? Creed 1984:xxxviii. 

?5 Nestle 1936:263 does mention it in this connection. 
24 Cf. Morris 1987:861. 
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addressed to Roman rulers not to relapse in the old errors. And this 
brings us back again to the problem of what kind of audience was 
envisaged by Philo for In Flaccum. 


In the scholarly literature one often finds either-or positions as far as 
the target audience of In Flaccum is concerned: either Jewish or 
Roman. Those who emphasize the theme of divine providence as the 
purple thread throughout the treatise plead for an exclusively Jewish 
audience, whereas those who emphasize the striking length of the 
description of Flaccus’ ruination and death (half of the work!) plead 
for a Roman audience, more specifically for an audience in terms of 
Flaccus’ successor, who should be warned in this way not to make the 
same fatal mistakes as his predecessor. In my opinion, neither 
position is compelling and neither can be proved to be wrong. This 
points the way to a more balanced solution. There can be no doubt 
that Philo had indeed a Jewish audience in mind because, as was 
already said, he indicates in the final sentence of the work (§191 
quoted above) that he hopes to have made clear that God never 
abandons his own people. But at the same time the work gives several 
indications that Philo had also a non-Jewish audience in mind. He 
explains Jewish customs in a way that was unnecessary for Jewish 
readers and only makes sense in terms of a pagan audience. For 
instance, when speaking about the fact that the Jews were in great 
distress during the festival of Sukkoth, Philo writes: “It was the 
national Jewish festival of the autumn equinox, in which it is the 
custom of the Jews to live in tents” (§116). This kind of information 
can only have been meant for non-Jewish readers. In §25 he tells us 
that the Jewish king Agrippa was the grandson of king Herod and 
that he received from the emperor the former tetrarchy of Philip as 
his kingdom, again the kind of information that presupposes a non- 
Jewish audience. Another example is Philo’s remark to the effect that 
Alexandria had five districts, named after the first letters of the 
alphabet. “Iwo of them are called the Jewish quarters because the 
majority of the inhabitants are Jews. In the other quarters there also 
live quite a number of Jews, although scattered about” (§55). And in 
§37 he informs the reader that papyrus was ‘native’ to Egypt. All this 
is definitely not the kind of information that an Alexandrian Jewish 
audience needed to have. And more instances could be given which 
make it very probable that Philo envisaged also a Roman audience. 
There is certainly more than one grain of truth in Goodenough’s 
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statement, “He wrote this document (...) to give it to the new prefect. 
He does not, still, dare to give direct instructions to the prefect, but 
he has so obviously schematized the events of the past few years and 
the reasons for the fall of Flaccus that the new prefect must perfectly 
have understood that he was faced with a people whom one offended 
at one’s peril.”*5 Or, as Ellen Birnbaum put it, by his emphasis on 
divine providence “Philo may, on the one hand, wish to bolster the 
spirits of his fellow Jews during a time of suffering; on the other 
hand, he may also wish to sound a warning to Gentiles to stop their 
maltreatment of his people."?9 So it would seem safe to assume that 
he had a dual readership in mind.?? This is in itself not a very 
surprising or unexpected conclusion. The conflict described in Flacc. 
was one between Jews and non-Jews. Philo himself, although a Jew, 
stood with one leg in the world of the non-Jews; he stood on the 
threshhold between these two worlds. No wonder that he wanted to 
address audiences on both sides of that threshhold. After all, he had 
a message for both parties involved in the conflict, a message that 
had to be delivered clearly and loudly.?? 


4. Main themes of the treatise 


(a) Providence and Justice 
After what has been said in the previous chapters, it need hardly be 
repeated that the motif of providence looms large in Flacc., even 
though the word npóvota is used only three times in the whole 
treatise (88125, 126, 170; the word occurs 80 times in Philo's oeuvre 
as a whole). But Philo implicitly refers to this concept in 88102, 104, 
107, 115, 121, 146, 191 as well. When providence is spoken of or 
implied by Philo, it is always an activity of God on behalf of his people 
or those who live in accordance with his will. But there is another 
side to that coin, and that is justice (di«n), or rather Justice (Aixn), 


25 Goodenough 1962:59. 

26 Birnbaum 1996:21. 

27 Here I disagree with Niehoff 2001:39-44. Hay 1991:50-52 even suggests that 
Philo may have had in mind future generations as readers when he wrote his works. 

28 According to Cheon 1997 the Wisdom of Solomon was also written in reaction 
to the pogrom in 38. He argues that the function of the Exodus story in Wisdom was 
“to provide the self-understanding of the Alexandrian Jewish community just after 
the riot against Jews in 38 CE. It not only intended to provide hope and consola- 
tion for his community, but also to counteract the anti-Semitic prejudice of the 
Gentiles” (149). For a similar position see Winston 1979. 
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since Philo often personifies the concept (see, e.g., Flacc. 104, 107, 
115, 146, 189). Justice becomes manifest in God’s action against his 
opponents or the enemies of his people; it is justitia retributiva. 
punitive justice or nemesis. Philo uses oix" no less than ten times in 
Flacc. (145 times in his whole œuvre). The motif of the punishment 
and death of the enemy of God and his people plays as prominent a 
role in Flacc. as God's providence. God's beneficient providence and 
his punitive justice belong hand in glove to the same central idea that 
governs the whole treatise (and Legat. as well). As has already been 
stressed, the concepts of divine providence and justice are no sheer 
theoretical issues in Flacc., they play such a prominent role precisely 
because of the practical problems of the Alexandrian Jews: it is the 
horrible persecution that has undermined their faith in God's 
providence and justice. Philo has set himself the task of restoring this 
faith. 


(b) Loyalty to Rome and the Baseness of the Egyptians 
Less important than the motifs of providence and justice but still 
important enough to be singled out in this short section are the 
themes of Jewish loyalty to Rome and the base character of the 
Egyptians. These two themes, too, hang closely together. As Maren 
Niehoff has demonstrated at length in her valuable recent mono- 
graph (2001), Philo marshals all his eloquence in his attempts to 
prove that the Jews are more congenial to the Romans than others, 
especially more than the unruly Egyptians, and they share with the 
Romans their scorn for the Egyptians. Egyptian violence against 
the Jews is an inevitable consequence of their character, which is 
always inclined to stasis and given to jealousy and what Philo calls “an 
old and innate hatred" (Flacc. 29). For that reason a strong Roman 
government is needed to keep the Egyptians in check and limit the 
baneful effects of their inherent weaknesses. The Jews, on the other 
hand, are the ideal subjects of the Roman Empire. Their loyalty to 
the emperors is unrivalled. Philo stresses that "their synagogues clear- 
ly form the basis for their piety towards the imperial family" (Flacc. 
49), and that "they were the only people under the sun who by being 
deprived of their synagogues would at the same time be deprived of 
their means of showing their piety towards their benefactors [the 
emperors], which is something they would have regarded as worth 
dying for many thousands of deaths" (Flacc. 48). The attitude of the 
Egyptians is the opposite of that of the Jews. For that reason, for 
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Philo the boundary between humanity and subhumans is identical to 
the boundary between Jews and Egyptians. The xenophobic over- 
tones in his statements find their closest parallels in Roman literature 
of Philo’s time (especially in the Augustan propaganda). By having 
the Jews emerge as a nation sharing Rome’s ‘barbarian Other,’ Philo 
integrates the Jews into the contemporary Roman discourse, and in 
this way he suggests “a profound Roman-Jewish congeniality."?? It is 
for that reason that throughout this treatise Philo tries to create as 
close a connection as possible between the opponents of the Jews and 
the Egyptians. There is no doubt that Philo regarded the Jew-haters 
and their leaders as essentially Egyptians, even if they were Greeks or 
of mixed Graeco-Egyptian descent. Of course, the opponents of the 
Jews considered themselves to be Greeks: hence both Apion (GLAJJ 
no. 164 88) and the Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs (4C25) suggest that 
the Jews were in fact the opposite of Greeks: they were Egyptians! As 
Goudriaan puts it (although somewhat overstating his case), “Philo 
on the one hand and the Jew-haters on the other mapped the ethnic 
composition of the society they were obliged to share in different and 
even incompatible ways. Both parties tried to associate themselves as 
much as possible with the Hellenic ethnic entity and claimed to be 
real Alexandrians, with the exclusion of the other; both parties kept 
the Egyptians at the largest possible distance and tried to push down 
the adversaries to that level. (...) Both sides rivalled with each other 
in their contempt for the Egyptians."?? Apparently, the only thing 
that counted in this cultural and political struggle was the way ethnic 
labels were applied. So in a sense one might say that ethnic labelling 
is another major element in Flacc. 


5. The historical background (with an excursus on Flaccus) 


One of the greatest problems to be dealt with is that Philo does spell 
out in detail what happened in the clash between the Jews and the 
non-Jews (mainly Greeks but very probably also Egyptians) of Alex- 
andria but does not spend even one word on the burning question of 
thy all this happened. Why did the non-Jews of that city hate the Jews 
so much? In one paragraph Philo mentions in passing that the 
Alexandrians had “an ancient and in a sense innate enmity towards 
the Jews” (§29), but he fails to explain the source of this enmity. In 


29 Niehoff 2001:60. 
30 Goudriaan 1992:88. 
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his next written work, on the embassy to Caligula, Philo does explain 
why the emperor treated the Jewish delegation so badly: Among all 
the nations in the Roman Empire it was only the Jews who refused to 
acknowledge the divinity of Caligula. That they did not want to 
regard him as a god made him furious. But in In Flaccum we are 
denied every sort of explanation. And here comparisons with later 
pogroms are misleading rather than helpful. In the pogroms of the 
17th-20th century the driving forces behind the persecutions were 
always the anti-Jewish preaching by the Christian church or theories 
on the racial inferiority of the Jews, or a mixture of both. These 
factors played no role at all, however, in first century Alexandria for 
the simple reason that neither Christianity nor racist theories were in 
existence there at that time. So even though the similarity between 
what happened in first century Alexandria and in 17th-20th century 
Europe is striking, the background must be completely different. But 
what is that background? It is a priori implausible that there was only 
one cause or one reason for this outburst of anti-Jewish violence. It 
stands to reason that it must have been more complex. Since out- 
bursts of such a scale took place nowhere else in the ancient world of 
the first half of the first century, it must probably have to do with 
something specifically Alexandrian. It is to this problem that we will 
now devote extra attention. 

I will first deal briefly with the possible political factors and 
thereafter with elements that are related to Jewish religious beliefs 
and non-ewish reactions to them. 

To begin with the political factors, it should be borne in mind that 
the Jewish presence in Egypt in the first century was not something 
new. In spite of the biblical stories about the liberation of the Israel- 
ites from the oppressive Egyptians in the time of Moses (the 13th 
cent. BCE), Jews had already settled again in Egypt in biblical times. 
In the book of Jeremiah (ch. 43) we read that many Israelites took 
refuge in Egypt in the face of the Babylonian armies that overran 
Judea and Jerusalem at the beginning of the sixth century BCE. And 
the find of a rich trove of Aramaic letters from Elephantine, an island 
in the Nile near Aswan, proves that a Jewish military settlement 
existed there from the sixth to the fourth centuries BCE as a kind of 
border police in the service of the Persians.?! It is interesting to see 
that after a period of peaceful co-existence these Jewish soldiers and 


31 For details see Porten 1992, 1996. 
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their families came into a serious conflict with their Egyptian neigh- 
bours in the final decades of the fifth century. The Jews had their 
own temple at Elephantine, and so did the Egyptians who had a 
shrine for Khnum, the ram-god who was creator and also the ‘Lord of 
the Nile.’ In the eyes of the priests of Khnum, the Jews who sacrificed 
rams (Khnum’s sacred animal) on the altar of their temple com- 
mitted deicide (killing their god). Finally, in 410 BCE, a band of 
Egyptians vented their anger on the Jews by destroying the sanctuary 
of Yahweh at Elephantine, which was followed by the pillage of Jewish 
houses. 

Less than a century later, Alexander the Great founded the great 
city in northern Egypt which he named Alexandria after himself.?? 
The Jews were there almost from the beginning as one of the groups 
of non-Egyptians who had been brought there by the Greek over- 
lords, the Ptolemies.?? This was the beginning of a long history, which 
was by and large peaceful for almost three centuries.?*^ The Jewish 
community grew and flourished there. After one generation they had 
already become so acculturated that the Hebrew Bible had to be 
translated into Greek (the Septuagint); and thereafter an impressive 
Jewish literature in Greek came into being on a scale that one could 
see nowhere else.?? Alexandria was the place par excellence of the 
Judaeo-Greek cultural synthesis. Around the turn of the era probably 
some 100,000 Jews lived in the city, many of whom were highly educa- 
ted. “Integration in the social, economic, and cultural life of Alexan- 
dria was open to them, and they took advantage of that opening. Jews 
served in the armies, obtained administrative posts, took part in 
commerce, shipping, finance, farming, and every form of occupation, 
reached posts of prestige and importance, and played a role in the 
world of the Hellenic intelligentsia. "5o 

This peaceful situation began to change, however, when the 
Romans took power over Egypt.37 Pompey's envoy Gabinius was 


5? See Fraser 1972: 1.3-7. 

53 According to Josephus even by Alexander himself: C. Ap. 2.35; but see Pucci 
Ben Zeev 1998:299. 

34 There are only a very few indications that there might have been violent 
clashes between Jews and non-Jews before 38 CE. CPJ 141 (first half of the first cent. 
BCE) may be a case in point, but it is ambiguous. For a survey of other evidence 
(none of it conclusive) see Ameling ms. 2003:25-29. 

55 Schürer 1973/87: II.470-704; Collins 2000; see also the helpful chart in 
Sterling 2001:288-290. 

96 Gruen 2002:69. 

97 Tcherikover 1963. 
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helped by the Jews on his march into Egypt in 57 BCE after having 
been advised to do so by Antipater, Herod the Great’s father.?? When 
later, in 48/47 BCE, Julius Caesar intervened in Alexandria on behalf 
of Cleopatra, he received military aid from the Jews who lived there.?? 
In 30 BCE Egypt came under Roman rule and it became a province 
of the Roman empire, subject to Roman officials, taxation, and law. 
Shortly afterwards it was grouped with the so-called ‘imperial’ pro- 
vinces whose governors were appointed by the emperor.^? The first 
Roman emperor, Augustus, confirmed all existing Jewish privileges 
which he had engraved on a marble slab and set up in the city. He 
thanked the Alexandrian Jews for their services against Cleopatra.*! 
The Roman confirmation of the privileges of religious freedom and 
ethnic identity thus won by the Jews from the latter two rulers 
probably embittered their relations with the other peoples of Alexan- 
dria, their Greek and Egyptian neighbours, who were notoriously 
anti-Roman and felt betrayed by the Jews. In the eyes of the Greeks, 
the Jews had furthered the decline of their city from a royal residence 
and head of a sovereign state to a mere provincial capital. Alexan- 
dria's glory was gone, and the Greeks felt humiliated by the Jews, a 
sentiment that was probably shared by the Egyptians of the city. After 
that, attacking the Jews became an indirect, and therefore relatively 
safe, way to attack the authority of Rome. 

Augustus, who otherwise favored the Jews, also introduced a much- 
hated poll tax (called /aographia) from which only Greek Alexan- 
drians with full citizenship were exempted.?? So the vast majority of 
the Jews had to pay this burdensome tax as well. Since the payment of 
this tax implied not only a heavy financial burden, causing impover- 
ishment of the population, but also personal human degradation, it 
made the question of citizenship acute and that created much 
tension between the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ of this privilege. Among 
the evidence for this tension is one of the papyri with fragments of 
the so-called Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs, where the protagonist of 
the anti-Jewish cause, the gymnasiarch Isidorus, says to the emperor 


38 Details in Fuchs 1924:17. 

39 Josephus, Ant. 14.127-136; Bell. 1.187-192; C. Ap. 2.61; Barraclough 1984:423 
note 27; Huzar 1988:635-6. 

49 See Bowman & Rathbone 1992 and Montevecchi 1988. 

41 Josephus, Ant. 14.188; C.Ap. 2.60. Josephus, however, mistakenly ascribes this 
declaration to Julius Caesar; see Tcherikover 1963:3 note 1. Maybe the detail about 
the engraving of the marble slab should be taken cum grano salis. 

42 For details see CP] 1.60, with lit. in note 26. 
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Claudius: “They [the Jews] are not of the same nature as the 
Alexandrians [=Greeks], but are rather like Egyptians. Are they not 
on a level with those who pay the poll-tax?” (CPJ 156c25-27). Jewish 
evidence may perhaps be found in 3 Macc. 2:28-30.% 

The various Jewish sources which deal with or mention this sub- 
ject, especially Josephus, seem to be unanimous in asserting Jewish 
citizenship in Alexandria from the very beginning, but non-Jewish 
sources give a rather different impression. Since the acquisition of 
citizenship became a burning question at the beginning of the 
Roman period and created enmity between Jews and Greeks, it is not 
surprising that the sources “do not excel in neutrality and tend to 
exaggerate — sometimes even to falsify — the state of affairs in 
regard to it.”44 The legal status of the Alexandrian Jews is a very 
complicated issue that has been hotly debated not only in antiquity 
but also in modern scholarly literature, and much still remains very 
uncertain. I will summarize only some important data here, and that 
as briefly as possible because not all details are necessary for a better 
understanding of Philo’s book.45 

The Jews enjoyed a certain degree of self-government in Alexan- 
dria probably right from the beginning, although their political 
rights were distinct from the citizenship of Alexandrian Greeks. Their 
internal autonomy “was not political but religious and social only. "46 
It included a kind of governing body (in Roman times this was a 
council of elders or gerousia), the right to build synagogues and to 
educate the youth in the traditions of the Jewish people, and the 
establishment of their own law courts. In this way the Greek and 
Roman overlords enabled the Jews to live in accordance with their 
own ancestral customs (nót1pia £00). The first-century BCE geogra- 
pher Strabo informs us that in his time the head of the Jewish 
community in Alexandria, the ethnarch, “ruled the people, judged its 
cases, and supervised the implementation of contracts and orders, 
like the ruler of an independent state" (quoted in Josephus, Ant. 
14.117). So, the Jews were privileged residents, not just foreigners 
with temporary domicile, and set well above the ordinary Egyptians, 


43 But see Anderson 1985:511 and Gruen 2002:76-77. 

44 Tcherikover 1959:309. 

45 For a survey and bibliography see Tcherikover 1959:309-332; Kasher 1985 
passim; Méléze-Modrzejewski 1995:161-183; Barclay 1996:60-71; Schafer 1997:136- 
160; Honigman 1997; Sly 2000:249-265; Gruen 2002:73-83; for detailed documenta- 
tion the reader is referred to these works. 

46 Tcherikover 1959:301. 
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although still below the fully enfranchised Greeks (their civic rights 
did not entail citizenship). It was these privileges that Flaccus sudden- 
ly dissolved in 38 CE. It would seem that he had been instigated to do 
so by the Greek nationalists who were of the opinion that Jews did 
not deserve a higher status than the Egyptians. One of the reasons for 
this instigation may have been that “at the peak of the Jewish social 
pyramid were a minority of families (...) who had attained citizen 
status"? and therefore equal rights with the Greeks. No doubt Philo's 
own family was one of these, for his brother, Alexander, was one of 
the highest officials in the government of the city and his nephew, 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, even became Roman governor of Egypt. 
The status of full citizen was usually acquired by inheritance but this 
privilege could also be granted to select individuals by kings, empe- 
rors, or the citizen body. Since we know of several Jews with leading 
positions in the administration of the city or the country, it is certain 
that some individual Jews did acquire the status of an Alexandrian 
citizen.*® The Greeks, however, felt that in their city only they and not 
the Jews were entitled to this desired status. And there is reason to 
believe that the Greek delegation that went to Caligula after the 
events of 38 *challenged the privileges of Alexandrian Jewish citizens, 
in line with the long-standing uneasiness in Alexandria about the 
‘infiltration’ of unworthy individuals into the citizen body.”49 In a 
telling papyrus from about 20 BCE an Alexandrian official expresses 
the wish of his Greek fellow citizens “to take care that the pure citizen 
body of Alexandria is not corrupted by men who are uncultured and 
uneducated” (CPJ 150.5-6), i.e. by non-Greeks. Jews are not men- 
tioned explicitly here, but there can be little doubt that they were in 
the mind of the writer. The document makes clear that non-Greeks 
tried to be enrolled as citizens because this was the only way to avoid 
the heavy poll-tax that the Romans levied. As we almost never hear of 
Egyptians trying to do this, it is most probably the Jews that the 
Greeks tried to keep outside their prestigious body politic.5° 

The leader of the Greek-Alexandrian delegation complains to 
Caligula, “Why is it that, if they are citizens, they do not worship the 
same gods as the Alexandrians?" (Josephus, C.Ap. 2.65). This makes 


47 Barclay 1996:67. 

48 See Tcherikover 1959:515-516 note 90. Bowman & Rathbone 1992:114 argue 
that there may have been a sort of numerus clausus of citizens. 

49 Barclay 1996:69. 

59 Pace Gruen 2002:75-76. 
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clear that (1) there were Jews with full citizenship in Alexandria, (2) 
these had not abandoned their traditional Jewish faith, and (3) for 
that very reason they were hated by the Greeks, because citizenship 
normally involved participation in religious activities, in civic cults, 
and this was forbidden to the Jews as being idolatrous. “Whatever 
exemptions or compromises were worked out here were clearly 
resented by Alexandrians who denied that one could uphold Judaean 
ethnic customs while also enjoying the status of Alexandrian citizen- 
ship."5! So the crisis of 38 “concerned both the immediate and general 
loss of their [the Jews’] communal privileges in Alexandria and the 
long-standing dispute about Jews entering the citizen class.”°? 

In the year 41 Caligula’s successor, the emperor Claudius, writes a 
long letter to the Alexandrians (CPJ 153) in order to settle the mat- 
ter. He urges the Alexandrians to show more tolerance towards the 
Jews, and he upholds the social and ancestral rights of the Jewish 
community. His language is firm: “Unless you stop this destructive 
and obstinate mutual enmity, I shall be forced to show what a benevo- 
lent ruler can be when he is turned to righteous indignation” (79- 
81). But at the same time he states that Jews cannot claim citizenship 
in Alexandria, “a city which is not their own” (95). So, the right to 
live in accordance with Jewish ancestral customs and probably also 
their limited autonomy were restored to them, but “the door to citi- 
zenship was slammed firmly in the faces of the few who had achieved, 
or aspired to, this status.”>? Or, to put it in the words of Tcherikover, 
“From the events of the years 38-41 Alexandrian Jewry emerged 
victorious in the sphere of national-religious autonomy, but as re- 
gards civic rights the year 41 marked a definite defeat in the struggle 
for emancipation.”>4 

Why were the Greeks so adamantly opposed to ‘contamination’ of 
their body politic by the Jews? From where did this hatred come in 
Alexandria where anti-Jewish slander, as Philo says, was nurtured and 
taught to everyone right from the cradle (Legat. 170)? It is this aspect 
to which we now turn. 


Although it is undeniable that in Greek and Roman sources from the 
3rd century BCE to the 1st century CE we encounter a remarkable 
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degree of sympathy for Judaism on the part of several pagan writers, 
it is also undeniable that in the same period other pagan writers 
demonstrate a strong animosity towards the Jews. For lack of a better 
term I will call it Jew-hatred.55 

Let me begin by giving a striking example of this phenomenon. 
Some 70 years after the pogrom, in the first decade of the 2nd 
century CE, the famous Roman historian Tacitus, who has the 
reputation of being well-informed, writes the following about the 
Jewish people (Hist. 5.3-5 = GLAJJ no. 281): 


Most writers agree that once a disease, which horribly disfigured the 
body, broke out over Egypt. King Bocchoris, seeking a remedy, con- 
sulted the oracle of Hammon, and was bidden to cleanse his realm, 
and to convey into some foreign land this people [the Jews] that was 
detested by the gods. The people, who had been collected after 
diligent search, found themselves left in a desert and sat for the most 
part in a stupor of grief, till one of the exiles, Moses by name, warned 
them not to look for any relief from God or man, forsaken as they 
were of both, but to trust to themselves, taking for their heaven-sent 
leader that man who should first help them to be relieved of their 
present misery. They agreed, and in utter ignorance began to ad- 
vance at random. Nothing, however, distressed them so much as the 
scarcity of water, and they had sunk ready to perish in all directions 
over the plain, when a herd of wild asses was seen to retire from their 
pasture to a rock shaded by trees. Moses followed them, and, guided 
by the appearance of a grassy spot, discovered an abundant spring of 
water. This furnished relief. After a continuous journey for six days, 
on the seventh they possessed themselves of a country, from which 
they expelled the inhabitants, and in which they founded a city and a 
temple. 

Moses, wishing to secure for the future his authority over the 
nation, gave them a novel form of worship, opposed to all that is 
practised by other men. Things sacred with us have no sanctity with 
them, while they allow what is forbidden with us. In their holy place 
they have consecrated an image of the animal by whose guidance they 
found deliverance from their long and thirsty wanderings. They slay 
the ram, seemingly in derision of Hammon, and they sacrifice the ox, 
because the Egyptians worship it as Apis. They abstain from swine’s 
flesh, in consideration of what they suffered when they were infected 
by the leprosy to which this animal is liable. (...) We are told that the 
rest of the seventh day was adopted, because this day brought with it a 
termination of their toils; after a while the charm of indolence 
beguiled them into giving up the seventh year also to inaction. (...) 
All their other customs, which are at once perverse and disgusting, 


55 For the anachronistic nature of the term ‘anti-Semitism’ see, e.g., Yavetz 
1997:19-21; others would prefer ‘Judaeophobia’ (Schafer 1997), but that is not yet a 
current term. 
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owe their strength to their very badness. The most degraded out of 
other nations, scorning their national beliefs, brought to them their 
contributions and presents. This augmented the wealth of the Jews, as 
also did the fact, that among themselves they are inflexibly honest 
and ever ready to show compassion, though they regard the rest of 
mankind with all the hatred of enemies. They sit apart at meals, they 
sleep apart, and though, as a nation, they are singularly prone to lust, 
they abstain from intercourse with foreign women; among themselves 
nothing is unlawful. Circumcision was adopted by them as a mark of 
difference from other men. Those who come over to their religion 
adopt that practice, and have this lesson first instilled into them: to 
despise all gods, to disown their country, and set at naught parents, 
children, and brethren.56 


What we see in this spiteful caricature is a culmination of 400 years of 
anti-Jewish propaganda, which we find in many written sources from 
the preceding centuries. What is so striking about this literature is 
that not only are the first instances known to us of Alexandrian 
provenance, but that also many of the other instances derive from 
this city.?? Let us pass some of them briefly in review. 

The first Egyptian intellectual to write in Greek was the Alexan- 
drian priest Manetho, who lived in the early 3rd century BCE. In his 
great work on Egyptian history (GLAJ// nos. 19-21),5? he tells about 
pharaoh Amenophis' wish to see the gods — a wish, so he was told, 
that could be fulfilled only if he purified the whole land of lepers and 
other polluted persons. He collected some 80.000 of such people and 
sent them to the quarries. Then the polluted people joined forces 
with the lepers, convened in the city of Avaris, and revolted under the 
leadership of a priest called Osarsiph whom at the end Manetho says 
to be identical with Moses. This priest made it a law that they should 
neither worship the gods nor refrain from killing any of the animals 
regarded as sacred in Egypt but that they should sacrifice and 
consume all alike, and that they should have contact with nobody 
except those of their own confederacy. He decreed a great number 
of laws that were fully opposed to Egyptian custom and then asked 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, old enemies of the Egyptians, to join 
them in an attack on Egypt. Not only did they set villages and towns 
on fire, pillaging the temples and mutilating images of the gods 


56 On this passage see now esp. Bloch 2002. 

57 See Aziza 1987; on the Egyptian origin of anti-Jewish attitudes see Méléze- 
Modrzejewski 1981 and Scháfer 1997. 

58 Actually there are two versions of the exodus in Manetho, but for our 
purposes that is irrelevant; see Stern ad locum in GLAJJ. 
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without restraint, but they also used the sanctuaries as kitchens to 
roast the sacred animals that the Egyptians worshipped. They even 
compelled the Egyptian religious officials to sacrifice their own 
sacred animals and afterwards cast them naked out of the temple. So 
this brutal regime was characterized by misanthrópia and by hatred of 
the indigenous Egyptian religion. But fortunately, after some time, 
this regime of terror was expelled and the criminals settled in Syria 
(Palestine). Such, says this Alexandrian priest, were the origins of the 
Jewish people. 

Although there can be no doubt that older Egyptian stories 
dealing originally with the reigns of terror by Semitic peoples like the 
Hyksos have been applied here by Manetho only secondarily to the 
Jews,” it is clear that what we have here is an anti-Jewish version of 
the biblical story of the exodus from Egypt. Here is no story of 
liberation from Egyptian oppression by God; on the contrary, it was 
the gods who commanded that these not only polluted but also 
oppressive persons of extreme impiety be expelled from their 
territory. This is a motif that will recur from this time on in all sorts of 
variations, as we have already seen in Tacitus. 

It was probably in the 2nd, or perhaps in the Ist century BCE, that 
the Graeco-Egyptian author Lysimachus wrote his work, Aegyptiaka. 
The work is now lost but Josephus quotes him as saying (GLAJ/ no. 
158) that pharaoh Bokchoris ordered that Egypt be purged of lepers 
as well as of impure and impious people; the former should be killed 
by drowning, the latter should be driven into the desert. These 
gathered around a certain Moses who instructed them to show good- 
will to nobody, to offer not the best but always the worst advice, and 
to overthrow any temples and altars of the gods which they found. 
Thereupon these impure and impious people maltreated the popula- 
tion of Egypt and plundered and set fire to the temples wherever 
they came until they reached the country now called Judaea, where 
they settled and built Jerusalem. Different than Manetho, “Lysima- 
chus is unambiguous as to who the impure people are. We learn that 
they are Jews not only at the end of the story when they reach Judea; 
rather, we are told from the very outset that the Jewish people were 
afflicted with leprosy, scurvy, and other maladies."9? Lysimachus 
remodels the motifs of impiety and misanthropy in a very negative 
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way: the Jews deliberately destroy all the temples of other peoples and 
they are hostile to all humankind, intentionally offering everyone the 
worst advice. 

Another version, probably Alexandrian as well, of the story of the 
Egyptian origin of the Jews is also related by the historian Diodorus 
of Sicily in the first century BCE. He tells us (GLAJ/no. 63) that when 
in 135 BCE king Antiochus VII tried to capture Jerusalem, his 
advisers said to him that he should take the city by storm and wipe 
out the nation of the Jews completely, since they alone of all nations 
avoided dealings with any other people. They also pointed out that 
the ancestors of the Jews had been driven out of Egypt as people who 
were impious and detested by the gods. For by way of purging the 
country, all persons who had white and leprous marks on their bodies 
had been assembled and driven across the border as being under a 
curse. The refugees had occupied the territory around Jerusalem and 
had organized the nation of the Jews. They had made hatred of 
humankind into a tradition and on this account had introduced 
utterly outlandish laws: neither to break bread with any other people 
nor to show them any goodwill at all. The most striking feature in this 
account is that the Jews had adopted hatred of humankind and 
atheism as a permanent tradition. Impiety and misanthropy have now 
become stock elements in anti-Jewish propaganda of Alexandria. 

We see that again in the first century CE when Apion, a philologist 
of Egyptian origin,®! publishes his work on the history of Egypt. His 
attacks on the Jewish people are so vehement and influential that 
several decades after his death the Jewish historian Josephus still finds 
it necessary to devote a whole work to the refutation of the slanders 
of this arch-Jew-hater, his Contra Apionem. Apart from the elements 
that have become familiar by now he adds the following new detail 
that the Jews after leaving Egypt marched for six days and then 
“developed tumours in the groin, and that was why, after safely 
reaching the country now called Judaea, they rested on the seventh 
day, and called that day sabbaton, preserving the Egyptian termino- 
logy; for disease of the groin is called sabbatosis in Egyptian” (GLAJT 
no. 165). But this etymological speculation, which was a specialty of 
Apion, is innocent as compared to what he adds later, namely that 
the Seleucid king Antiochus IV entered the Jerusalem temple and 
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he found there a couch on which a man was reclining, with a table 
before him laden with a banquet of fish of the sea, beasts of the earth, 
and birds of the air, at which the poor man was gazing in stupe- 
faction. The king’s entry was instantly hailed by him with adoration, 
as about to procure him profound relief. Falling at the king’s knees, 
he stretched out his right hand and implored him to set him free. 
The king reassured him and asked him to tell him who he was, why he 
was living there, what was the meaning of his abundant fare. There- 
upon, with sighs and tears, the man told in a pitiful tone the tale of 
his distress. He said that he was a Greek and that while travelling 
around in this province in order to make his living, he was suddenly 
kidnapped by foreigners and brought to this temple, and shut up 
there. He was seen by nobody, but was fattened on feasts of the most 
lavish description. At first such unexpected advantages seemed to him 
a pleasure, but after a while they made him suspicious, and finally 
astonished. At last he inquired of the servants that came to him and 
was informed by them that it was in order to fulfill a law of the Jews, 
which they were forbidden to tell him, that he was being fattened. 
They did the same at a fixed time every year: they used to catch a 
Greek foreigner, fatten him up for a year, and then lead him to a 
certain wood, kill him, sacrifice his body with their customary ritual, 
and partake of his flesh. While immolating the Greek, they swore an 
oath of hostility to the Greeks ( GLAJJ no. 171). 


We should keep in mind that it was this man, Apion, who during the 
reign of Caligula was not only honored by the city of Alexandria with 
a grant of citizenship — Josephus tells that Apion congratulated the 
city on that occasion for having so great a man as he as a citizen (C. 
Ap. 2.135) — but that the city also asked him to act as leader of the 
Alexandrian delegation to Rome in the conflict between Greeks and 
Jews that divided the city in 38 CE.9? If this man was so prestigious 
that the Greeks of Alexandria decided to confer full citizenship upon 
him, it should surprise no one that his incredible accusation of 
Jewish cannibalism (eating a Greek at that!) was taken seriously and 
believed by these Greeks. One can imagine that his ideas were eagerly 
exploited and divulged by hatemongers such as Isidorus and Lampo 
in their Alexandrian clubs and in the gymnasia of the city. They will 
certainly have sown a lot of hatred there. 

Apion's ridiculing remark about the sabbath (which he derived 
from an Egyptian word for groin disease) brings us to the following 
element: the accusations of Jewish laziness. Here again we encounter 


62 Significantly enough, another notorious Alexandrian Jew-hater, the priest 
Chaeremon (first cent. CE), who wrote an anti-Jewish work in the same period as 
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a malevolent interpretation of a Jewish custom. The sabbath is inter- 
preted as a sign of Jewish idleness and indolence by several ancient 
authors. To mention only one instance, the famous Roman philoso- 
pher Seneca, a contemporary of Philo, says that the Jewish observ- 
ance of the sabbath is very inexpedient since by introducing one day 
of rest in every seven they lose in idleness a seventh of their life 
(GLAJJ no. 186). This is echoed by Tacitus, as we have seen, when he 
remarks that the pleasures of indolence on the sabbath induced the 
Jews to giving up the seventh year as well to inaction, a clear refer- 
ence to the so-called sabbatical year (Hist. 5.4). His contemporary, 
the Greek philosopher Plutarch, lists keeping of the sabbath among 
the stupid forms of barbarian superstition that have been adopted 
even by some Greeks (GLAJJ no. 255). Passages such as Spec. 2.60 and 
Hyp. 7.14 show that Philo was acquainted with this kind of ridicule. 

Circumcision is a Jewish custom that forms an easy target for 
ridicule. To the Jews it was the most important external sign of the 
covenant between God and Israel, but to the Greeks and Romans it 
was just discreditable mutilation. They regarded a circumcised penis 
as obscene and ugly, and as a sign of lewdness. Although several 
ancient authors still show some awareness of the fact that circum- 
cision is of Egyptian origin, many others regard it as a typically Jewish 
custom, and their perception of it "varies from neutrality to irony to 
derision and outspoken hostility."6? We have already seen how Taci- 
tus makes a connection between circumcision and Jewish separatism, 
which he interprets as misanthropy. They chose it deliberately, he 
says, to distinguish themselves from other people and to express their 
hate and enmity against others (Hist. 5.5.1). Other authors speak 
about circumcision with all kinds of sexual innuendo, the implication 
often being that Jewish men are well-endowed and sexually extremely 
active and very potent. The association of circumcision with lechery is 
not uncommon, but I will refrain from quoting texts here9* (that 
Philo was familiar with this kind of ridicule is apparent from Spec. 1.1- 
2 and QG 3.47-48). Another target of pagan criticism is the Jewish 
abstinence from pork, one of the most prominent dietary laws in the 
Bible. But since it is ridiculed mainly by Roman satirical authors, not 
by Greeks, I will not deal with it in the present context. 

Let me finally add some remarks on what Graeco-Roman authors 
say about the Jewish belief in one god. What struck them more than 
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anything else is that the Jewish God is an iconic, which is contrary to 
all the customs of the Greeks and Romans. And since this deity 
without image is invisible, the conclusion that is often drawn is that 
the Jews do not recognize any god at all and are atheists. Since the 
Jews differ from all other peoples in this respect, it is said that this 
contributes to their xenophobic life-style. More than one ancient 
author, therefore, condemns the Jews as both atheists and misan- 
thropes. “In the eyes of the Greeks there could hardly be a verdict 
more devastating than this one.”® Others comment upon the arro- 
gance that goes hand in hand with the exclusiveness of Jewish mono- 
theism (e.g., Celsus in Origen, CC 5.2.41 - GLAJJ no. 375). The 
separatism that this entails is clearly worded by the third century CE 
historian Cassius Dio, when he says that the Jews are distinguished 
from the rest of humanity in practically every detail of life, but 
especially by the fact that they do not honor any of the usual gods, 
but show extreme reverence for only one particular divinity (Hist. 
Rom. 37.17.1 = GLAJJ no. 406). Others, however, assert that the Jews 
worship an ass, a motif that had its origin in Alexandria, where stories 
about a statue of a pack-ass in the Jerusalem temple circulated (see 
Mnaseas in GLAJJ no. 28). Here one should bear in mind that this 
animal was associated with the malicious Egyptian deity Seth (in 
Greek Typhon), an evil power who embodies the foreign rulers who 
have to be expelled from Egypt. In certain Egyptian circles one tried 
“to connect the origin of the Jews with Seth-Typhon, feared and 
despised in both Greek and Egyptian mythology."69 It is no coinci- 
dence that Manetho, the earliest Alexandrian anti-Jewish author we 
know of, writes that the expelled unclean and leprous persons joined 
forces in the city of Avaris, and adds that "according to religious 
tradition this city was from earliest times dedicated to Typhon" (C. 
Ap. 1.237 = GLAJJ no. 21). And his later fellow countryman, Apion, 
states that in the innermost sanctuary of the Jerusalem temple the 
Jews kept an ass's head which they worshipped with the greatest 
reverence, thus characterizing them as followers of this power of evil 
(C.Ap. 2.80 = GLAJJ no. 170). How dangerous such a crude anti- 
Jewish statement could be can be gauged from the fact that Josephus 
found it necessary to write a lengthy refutation (C.Ap. 2.81-88). 


65 Schafer 1997:36. 
66 Schafer 1997:57. 
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Now it must immediately be added, that I have shown here only one 
side of the coin. It would have been equally possible to present a 
completely opposite picture. We have an abundance of material in 
which Graeco-Roman authors (but not from Alexandria!) express a 
widely very different view of the Jews. Moses is depicted by these 
authors as a wise lawgiver and his followers as a people of philoso- 
phers, who have one of the most exalted forms of spiritual worship.®7 
Some authors say the Jews set an example that should be followed by 
other nations. And from other sources we know that Judaism exerted 
a great fascination on many gentiles in the ancient world.9? We do 
not know of many proselytes, but we do hear of large numbers of 
gentiles who sympathized with Judaism and gathered on the fringes 
of many a synagogue in the Jewish Diaspora.9? They came to the 
services on shabbat, studied the Torah, and kept some of the biblical 
commandments, although they did not usually become members of 
the community. These sympathizers, often dubbed 'godfearers' in 
the ancient sources, sometimes made substantial contributions to the 
Jewish communities, for instance by financing buildings such as 
synagogues. So, the negative picture sketched above is not the whole 
picture. But for our present purpose it is important to notice that the 
dark side was there and that it had from the very beginning a strongly 
Alexandrian stamp. 


What happened in Alexandria in the, roughly, three centuries pre- 
ceding the pogrom was a complex process. It would be unwise to 
speak in the simplifying terms of a monocausal model. Brief though 
my sketch has been, I hope that, at least, I have highlighted clearly 
some aspects that can contribute to a better understanding of the 
events of 38 CE. First, there was the long-standing tradition of Alex- 
andrian Jew-hatred. We do not know whether the Graeco-Alexan- 
drians were incited to produce their anti-Jewish versions of the 
exodus story because they read the first Greek translation of the 
Jewish Bible and reacted to the anti-Egyptian version of the story it 
contained, or rather reacted to hearsay."" Whatever the case, the 


97 Tcherikover 1959:359-360; Méléze-Modrzejewski 1981:419; Gager 1983:35- 
112. 

88 See Feldman 1993:177-297 for a plethora of evidence. 

$9 See Wander 1998. In this connection it is interesting to see that Philo himself 
claims that each year Jews and non-Jews alike gathered on the peninsula of Pharos 
to celebrate the translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek (Mos. 2.41). 

70 See Tcherikover 1959:363. 
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bitter antagonism that these anti-Jewish versions bespeak from the 
very beginning lingers on from the start of the Hellenistic period till 
far into the Roman period (even a quick glance at GLA/J makes that 
abundantly clear). On top of that come the many stories of Jewish 
separatism, hatred of Egyptian civilization, inevitably widened to 
hatred of humanity in general, until it reached its bizarre final stage 
with the accusation of an annual cannibalistic ritual in which a Greek 
was sacrificed and eaten in Jerusalem (of course with the implication 
that it is the Jewish God who demands the sacrifice of foreigners). 
This unabated anti-Jewish propaganda cannot have failed to have a 
dramatic effect.7! As we ourselves can witness even today, in the 
continual and unabashed stream of anti-Jewish propaganda — 
however full of obvious lies and horrible slander it may be (including 
the notorious nonsense from the so-called Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion) — hatred is very easily sown. But it needs a trigger to set it off. 
And triggers were not lacking in Alexandria. 

The explosive mixture of verbal Jew-hatred and political reality 
came into being with the Roman conquest of the Near East in the 
first century BCE. The first factor was that the Alexandrian Jews sided 
with the Romans, sensing that they would gain privileges by that, 
which was true, but the price was high. The semi-autonomous status 
they received in Alexandria from the Romans gave rise to an enorm- 
ous resentment among the Greeks and Egyptians, who felt that their 
city had lost its status whereas the Jewish community had won pres- 
tige. This exacerbated the antagonism. The second trigger, which 
actually put the spark to the tinder, was the visit of the Jewish puppet- 
king Agrippa to Alexandria with a flashing show of his bodyguards. 
This was too much for the frustrated Greeks and Egyptians. In their 
midst was a people whom they regarded as foreigners, yes even as 
barbarians; these were people who had no regard for the traditional 
gods of the civilized world whatsoever, for they practised a arrogant 
exclusivist religion. These unbearable separatists were not only full of 
hatred of humankind in general; what was even worse was that every 
year they fattened up a human person, a Greek at that, to be slaugh- 
tered in a cruel cannibalistic ritual. When this scum of the world had 
the affront to hail a king of their own, while the others had not even 


71 Bludau 1906:79 ominously speaks in this connection of “eine natürliche 


Reaktion des hellenistischen Volksgefühls gegen ein fremdes Element, das in 
seinem Leben einen allzu breiten Raum eingenommen hatte" (!). 
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a modicum of self-rule,”? this was the bloody limit. Their fury could 
no longer be contained; and when they realized that the Roman 
governor, who was supposed to keep them in check, was himself in 
deep trouble because of the ascension of Caligula, they grabbed their 
chance. They could now vent their anger by attacking the Jews 
because they could blackmail their governor, Flaccus, into conniv- 
ance.?? 


Excursus: Aulus Avillius Flaccus 


We do not know much about Flaccus with certainty. Philo's Flacc. and 
Legat., our main sources, are heavily biased, and there is little else 
that is informative. Flaccus was born in Rome, probably around 15 
BCE (so he was approximately of the same age as Philo), since in 
Flacc. 158 Philo has him say: “I was the schoolmate and companion of 
the grandchildren of Augustus" (ovudoitntys è koi ovutar 
YEVOLEVOG TOV BvLYATPLO@V TOD LeBaotod), by which he means the 
children of Augustus’ daughter(s), i.c. of Julia from her marriage 
with M. Vipsanius Agrippa: C. Caesar (20 BCE-4CE), L. Caesar (17 
BCE-2CE), and Agrippa Postumus (12 BCE-14CE). If this informa- 
tion is correct, Flaccus grew up and was educated together with three 
members of the imperial family who were born in the second decade 
before the Common Era, i.e., approximately 15 BCE. It also implies 
that he came from a high-ranking family that had close ties with the 
court. This is confirmed by the information Philo gives in Flacc. 2 to 
the effect that “he was reckoned among the friends of the emperor 
Tiberius," which is a somewhat formal title for an informal circle of 
courtiers who were the emperor's main advisors. His close friendship 
with Macro (mentioned in Flacc. 11), who had the most predominant 


7 On the abolition of the Alexandrian Senate (boulé) and the Greeks’ requests 
for permission to restore one see Bowman & Rathbone 1992:118-119. 

73 Although Philo speaks only about the persecution of the Jews of Alexandria, 
not of the Samaritans in the city, it cannot be excluded that Samaritans belonged 
to the victims of the pogrom as well. Two things have to be borne in mind here: 
firstly, it is certain that there had been a sizeable Samaritan community in Alexan- 
dria from the third century BCE onwards; and, secondly, outsiders very often could 
not make any distinction between Jews and Samaritans, even though the two parties 
were opposed to each other. So even although Philo's emphasis on Jerusalem as 
the “mother city" of the persecuted Jews rules out that he envisaged Samaritans as 
victims, in practice this group may well have undergone the same violence as the 
Jews. See for Samaritans in Alexandria van der Horst 1990:138-147; and for the 
indistinguishability of Jews and Samaritans van der Horst 2002:257-258. 
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position in politics after the emperor, namely that of commander of 
Tiberius’ praetorian guard (praefectus praetorio), fits in with this 
picture, as does his friendship with Aemilius Lepidus, the husband of 
Gaius’ sister Drusilla (see Flacc. 151). 

We know next to nothing about Flaccus’ career before the year 32, 
when he was appointed governor of Egypt by Tiberius. He must have 
been in his middle forties by that time. It is in this period, but prob- 
ably already before 32 as well, that he seems to have played an active 
role in the prosecution of Agrippina: “He had belonged to those who 
conspired against Gaius’ mother,” says Philo (§9). The process ended 
with her banishment by Tiberius in 29 CE (she died in 33 CE), and it 
was probably one of the reasons why Flaccus became nervous when 
Gaius acceeded to the throne in 37 CE, although we do not know any 
details of his role in this affair. Also in this period, but later than the 
process against Agrippina, he tried to promote Gemellus, Tiberius’ 
grandson, as the most suitable successor to his grandfather, instead of 
the son of Tiberius’ nephew, Gaius; as Philo says, “he had sided with 
the party of the real rather than the adopted children” (§9). So he 
had bet on the wrong horse, which was another reason for some 
anxiety in 37.74 

From the six years he was praefectus Aegypti (32-38 CE), two inscrip- 
tions have been preserved in which he is mentioned, as well as two 
papyri, all of them of Egyptian provenance. In the inscriptions, OGIS 
661 (=CIG 4716, IGRR 1.1164, SB V.8329) and OGIS 669 (=CIG 4957, 
IGRR 1.1263, SB V.8444), hardly more than his name is mentioned. 
The first one is a dedicatory inscription from a temple for Aphrodite 
in Dendera dating to the middle of the thirties of the first century 
CE, in which the dedication is said to have been done mi AvAov 
AdblAAiov PAdKKOD ryeuóvoc. The second one is a very long edict by 
Tiberius Julius Alexander from 68 CE, found in the oasis of Khargeh, 
in which this prefect of Egypt reminds the readers of the fact that one 


7^ Sherwin-White 1972 finds this “a strange story” (820), and he adds, “it is 
difficult to see what part Flaccus can have played in advocating the claims of Gemel- 
lus during the last five years of Tiberius’ principate. The whole notion is rendered 
improbable by his connection with Macro, who was then busy protecting the 
interests of Gaius against those of Gemellus" (821). It is, however, even more diffi- 
cult to see why Philo would have made up this whole point when it could easily be 
falsified and other, more feasible explanations were available. Sherwin-White's own 
speculative explanation is "that Flaccus, after five years tenure of the prefecture, 
one of the longest in the history of the office, expected to be replaced in due 
course, and prepared to conciliate the most dangerous of his local enemies in 
order to forestall a malicious prosecution for maladministration" (825). 
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of his predecessors, namely Flaccus, seems to have been rather 
lenient as far as the levying of certain taxes was concerned (see line 
26). The striking aspect of this decree is not so much the contents of 
the communication as the fact that here Philo’s own nephew 
(Tiberius Julius Alexander was the son of his brother) mentions the 
arch-enemy of his uncle without even the slightest hint of criticism. 
But we should bear in mind here that Philo’s nephew was an apostate 
from Judaism.” 

As to the papyri, in Pap. Boissier 17° we find the text of an edict 
issued in 34 CE by Flaccus that prohibits the carrying of arms and 
limits the use of them to strictly circumscribed persons and groups in 
the Egyptian chóra. It was probably during a visit to Thebes that he 
discovered that large numbers of civilians possessed weaponry, and 
fearing revolt he took instant measures: a search for weapons was 
done and those that were found were brought by river and by land to 
Alexandria (the episode is referred to by Philo in Flacc. 92). In P.Oxy 
1089 (= CPJ 154), one of the manuscripts of the so-called Acts of the 
Alexandrian Martyrs, Flaccus is presented as having a secret meeting in 
the Sarapieion with Isidorus and Dionysius, two of the leaders of the 
Alexandrian Jew-haters also mentioned by Philo (Flacc. 20 et aliter). 
However, not only is the papyrus full of lacunae and the text obscure, 
but also the story as far as it has been preserved is more of a novel 
than a historical document, as is the case with the other papyri 
containing fragments of the Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs.” Finally 
there is an ostracon from 34 CE, a purchase-deed found in Thebes, 
in which Flaccus is only mentioned in passing as being present as the 
governor of that year.’8 So this non-literary material does not yield 
much useful information. 

For the rest all we have to go by is Philo’s In Flaccum, which 
informs us mainly about the final year of Flaccus’ life (38-39 CE). If 
we leave aside most of what can reasonably be considered to be 
Philo’s invention or interpretation or at least exaggeration, we are 
left with the following outline. Flaccus made a promising start as 
governor since he demonstrated that he had great ability in handling 
his responsibilities. In order to prevent political unrest he closed the 


75 See Burr 1955. For a recent edition of the two inscriptions with translation 
and commentary see Bernand 1992:1.126-136; II.141-153. 

76 Mitteis-Wilcken 1912: no. 13. 

77 See Musurillo 1954. 

78 Wilcken 1899:II no. 1372 = Mitteis-Wilcken 1912: no. 414. 
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clubs and associations and forbade the unlicensed possession of 
weapons. The situation began to change, however, after Caligula 
succeeded Tiberius in 37 CE. He became extremely nervous since he 
had supported Gemellus for this succession and also played a role in 
the prosecution of Caligula’s mother. Moreover, the emperor had 
forced Flaccus’ influential friend Macro, from whom he expected 
protection, to commit suicide. In this situation he was strongly 
advised by the leaders of the anti-Jewish Greeks in Alexandria to 
regain the emperor’s favor by backing them in their actions against 
the Alexandrian Jews. Under this pressure Flaccus began to damage 
the interests the Jews, first by withholding their congratulatory letter 
to Gaius on the occasion of his succession, later by other means. 
Things got out of hand when, in the summer of 38, a friend of the 
emperor, Agrippa (I), who was the grandson of Herod the Great, 
visited Alexandria on his way to his new kingdom in Palestine that he 
had just received from Caligula. The Jews welcomed him warmly and 
asked him to pass on their letter of congratulation to Gaius that 
Flaccus had neglected to forward to him. But the enemies of the Jews 
staged a mock ceremony in which Agrippa was ridiculed. Instead of 
punishing the instigators of this insult to a friend of the emperor, 
Flaccus turned a blind eye. He then issued a decree to the effect that 
Jews were from now on to be regarded as foreigners without rights in 
the city. This marked the beginning of violence against the Jews, and 
Flaccus refrained from taking official cognisance of the disturbances. 
In the weeks or months that followed many Jews were maltreated, 
tortured or killed in the violence that was tolerated by Flaccus, who 
apparently thought it was in his personal interest. Some time later, 
however, in the autumn of 38, suddenly a small detachment of under- 
cover troops arrived from Rome, sent by Caligula, to arrest Flaccus. 
He was brought to Rome where he stood trial — we do not know the 
charges (see the notes ad §147) — and the men who were his 
accusers turned out to be the leaders of the faction which had urged 
him to secure his position by letting them persecute the Jews. Flaccus 
was sentenced for deportation to the island of Andros and his 
property was confiscated. He was brought to the island by Roman 
soldiers. Somewhat later, Caligula decided that this fate was too mild 
a punishment and he ordered Flaccus (and other deportees as well) 
to be executed. This execution took place on the island of Andros in 
the spring of 39 CE. 
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1913:22-24; Groag-Stein 1933:290; Balsdon 1934:129-134; Stein 1950: 
26-28; Reinmuth 1956:528; Pelletier 1967:21-23; Kraus 1967:39-40 
note 25; Sherwin-White 1972; Hennig 1974; Barraclough 1984:461- 
468; Bureth 1988:477; Kienast 1997 (Parker 2000 deals only with the 
meaning of the name Flaccus: ‘lop-eared’) 


6. Previous scholarship 


Major studies of Flacc. are few and far between. Apart from text 
editions (on which see below, §7), the most important works from 
the last century dealing with our treatise are the commentaries or 
annotated translations by Lewy 1935, Box 1939, Colson 1941, 
Gerschmann 1964, Pelletier 1967, Kraus 1967, and De Vries 1999.79 

The only work from the period preceding the 20th century that 
deserves to be mentioned here is Delaunay 1867 (2nd ed. 1870). It is 
the most elaborate study of Flacc. and Legat. before 1900. The book 
consists of two parts: an almost 200-page introduction to the two 
historical treatises, and an almost 200 page annotated translation of 
them. In the lengthy introduction Delaunay deals first with Philo’s 
life and works in general. Thereafter he turns to the historical 
writings more specifically and describes their contents and literary 
merits. The bulk of the introduction, however, is taken up by a 
description of the vicissitudinous fate of the Jews during the first 100 
years of Roman rule, from Pompey till Caligula. Most of the 
introduction is completely outdated now. The translation of the two 
treatises and the explanatory notes do not contain surprises. The 
tone of the annotations is sometimes moralizing and condescending. 
Even though he regards Philo as a trustworthy historian, he ends the 
final note on Flacc. with the remark that “c’est un document précieux 
et inédit d'histoire où se révèle, en traits éloquents, le caractère 
vindicatif de la race juive” (270). The book has mainly antiquarian 
value. 

Lewy 1935 is a small booklet (85 pages) which consists mainly of a 
German translation (and sometimes paraphrase) of a selection of 
passages from Flacc. and Legat., preceded by a very brief introduction 
of 4 pages; it is meant for a non-scholarly readership. The title, “Von 


79 [have not been able to obtain or read the translations into modern Hebrew 
by Stein 1937 and Kasher in Daniel-Nataf 1986 and the recent Japanese translation 
by Hata 2000. 
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den Machterweisen Gottes,” makes clear how Lewy understood the 
secondary title of Legat. in several manuscripts, nepi Gpet@v. He 
emphasizes that Philo’s message in his historical work (including the 
lost parts) is: “Alle vier Urheber der Verfolgungen: Sejan, Pilatus, 
Flaccus, Caligula, hatten nebst ihren Helfern im Laufe weniger Jahre 
ein schreckliches Ende gefunden" (7). Philo’s treatises are a "gro- 
artige Demonstration eines Judentums, das seinen Platz in der Welt 
kannte und wahrte, und dessen innere Kraft ausreichte, um die 
schwerste Probe zu bestehen" (8). Someone who writes and publishes 
sentences like these in Berlin in 1935, surrounded by Nazis, is a man 
whose courage should not be underestimated (neither should that of 
his publisher, Schocken Verlag). One can only surmise that Lewy's 
motives for translating Philo's treatises in Germany in the Hitler 
period were more or less the same as Philo's own for writing them 
(cf. p. 10, “...die zeitlose Wirkung des Werkes, dessen Eindruck sich 
gerade geschichtsnahe Perioden wie die unsrige nicht entziehen 
können”). It is, therefore, honoris causa that I mention this book here. 

Box 1939 was the first major commentary on Flacc. and after al- 
most 65 years it still remains a fundamental work. Box prints Reiter's 
text (see 87) with his own translation on facing pages. It is preceded 
by a 50-page introduction and followed by a selective 65-page 
commentary on the Greek text. In the Introduction, Box deals in 8 
chapters with all the major problems of Philo's treatise. In “Alexan- 
dria and Rome" (xiiiviii), he sketches the strained relationship 
between the city and Rome since the fall of Cleopatra and Anthony 
in 30 BCE. Octavianus' victory "inaugurated an era of national humil- 
iation" (xvi). The negative image of Alexandria in the Roman and 
Greek literature of the Empire is related to that tension. But "[i]f the 
Alexandrines were unstable, flippant, frivolous, superficial, it was be- 
cause there was nothing for them on which to exercise their brains, 
except trade. Theirs was the tragedy of futility” (xvi). The anti-Roman 
sentiments come clearest to expression in the so-called Acts of the 
Alexandrian Martyrs. In “The Alexandrine Dispersion" (xviii-xxx), Box 
discusses at length the position of the Jews in the city. He describes 
the mostly harmonious relations with the Ptolemies, evidenced — 
inter alia — by the fact that often the highest military commands in 
the Ptolemaic armies were in Jewish hands. Rome's entry into 
Egyptian politics changed the situation drastically, however, because 
several times in the first century BCE the Jews supported the Romans 
against the Ptolemaic rulers. “The Jews fell away from the Ptolemies 
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as soon as they realized that the fortunes of the dynasty were on the 
wane (...) and the deeply humiliated Alexandrines saw the Jews of the 
city favored by the Roman tyrants” (xix-xx). Small wonder that they 
were inclined to vent their anger upon the Jews with greater intensity 
because they could not direct it towards the Romans themselves. Box 
emphasizes that, after the publication of Claudius’ rediscovered letter 
to the Alexandrians and Jews of that city (= CPJ 153), it is no longer 
possible to maintain that the Jews had Alexandrian citizenship. Some 
individual Jews may have had it, the majority did not, however, and 
that had been the situation since the first Ptolemies till early Imperial 
times. They formed a politeuma (see Ep. Arist. 310), a semi-autono- 
mous corporation with its own constitution and officials (although 
Box doubts whether all Jews were indeed members of this politewma, 
rightly so; see Lüderitz 1994, who argues that the politeuma was only 
the governing body of the community). The advent of Rome induced 
the Jews to strive for a formally higher status in the city, that of fully 
enfranchised citizens. This angered the Greek Alexandrians who 
were adamantly opposed to it, and Claudius' letter makes clear that 
the whole attempt on the part of the Jews was futile: the Jews live in a 
city ^not their own," even though he guaranteed them all the rights 
for which he found evidence in the past. Box’ next chapter, “Philo” 
(xxxi-xxxii), presents the meagre information we have about the 
author's life, and he also points out that *by a curious irony of history 
the renegade nephew of the author of In Flaccum (...) became prefect 
of Egypt (67-70) and in that capacity quelled with ruthless but 
statesmanlike severity a rising of the Alexandrian Jews against their 
Greek neighbours" (xxxii; see Josephus, Bell. 2.492-498). 

In “In Flaccum" (xxxiiixxxvii), Box deals with the relation be- 
tween Flacc. and Legat: the complicated problem of the meaning of 
the very first word of Flacc., ó£01epog (see the note ad 81 ‘Sejanus’), 
the confusing reports of Eusebius, John of Damascus, and Photius 
about the works (how many, five or more?) Philo wrote about the 
events in the years 38-41 CE, the variety of titles of our treatise in the 
manuscript tradition, and related problems are dealt with concisely 
but yet in remarkable detail. In the extremely short paragraph "Char- 
acter of In Flaccum" (xxxviii), Box only states that he follows Reiter in 
that probably the overall title of Philo's five-volume work (of which 
Flacc. was the upbeat) was åpetai, meaning “manifestations of God's 
power in saving His chosen people."He says that this word "gives us 
the key to Philo's conception of history." 
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In the chapter “The Conflict” (xxxviii-xlviii) Box argues that the 
real cause of the conflict was the Jewish attempt to obtain recognition 
of a claim to Alexandrian citizenship. Philo is unwilling to mention 
this cause since it ended in a debacle with Claudius’ rebuff. Philo’s 
own explanation is that the Greek leaders of the city, who had always 
hated the Jews, took advantage of the anxiety felt by Flaccus on the 
accession of Gaius whom he had very good reasons to fear, but Philo 
makes it hard for us to believe him fully since he does not explain the 
hatred of the Greeks. In “Sequel” (xlviii-liv) Box briefly summarizes 
the events of the period 38-41 CE, mainly on the basis of Legat. and 
Claudius’ letter (CPJ 153), partly also on what can be trusted to 
reflect historical circumstances in the Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs. 
Since this summary hardly deviates from our own (see above, the 
excursus at the end of §3), we will not summarize it here. In the final 
paragraph, “Summing Up" (liv-Ivi), Box states that “the bloody con- 
flict that broke out in Alexandria in the summer of 38 A.D. was trace- 
able in the last analysis to the sinister repercussion on the imperial 
administration of the politics of the Roman court” (liv). But he now 
also states that Jewish monotheism, with its claim to be the chosen 
people of the one true God, could not go hand in hand with a claim 
to Alexandrian citizenship. “It was a selfish claim, an unneighbourly 
coveting of another’s vineyard, an intrusion into a realm the spiritual 
structure of which they affected to abhor” (lv). But the eviction of the 
Jews who lived outside the original Jewish quarter (a natural result of 
three centuries of growth of the Jewish community) “was as unneigh- 
bourly as the Jewish claim to Alexandrian citizenship" (lvi). 

Box's commentary is characterized by its special attention for 
papyrological and epigraphic evidence that sheds light upon histori- 
cal problems raised by Philo's text. In this respect it remains unsur- 
passed and of lasting value, even though it is based upon a state of 
knowledge that is now outdated. The only real flaw of the book is that 
the commentary is rather uneven: some paragraphs of Philo's work 
receive detailed attention, whereas others are simply skipped, even 
when there is ample reason for comment. The reader of the present 
commentary will notice that Box is the scholar most often referred to, 
which is to be taken as a testimony to the great achievement of this 
commentator. 

Colson's Loeb Classical Library edition plus translation with notes 
was published very shortly after Box's edition (in 1941). The text 
printed is that of Reiter in the Cohn-Wendland edition with only a 
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handful of variant readings. In a short introduction (7 pages) Colson 
mainly summarizes the contents of the treatise. It is only on the final 
page that he gives his personal opinion on Philo’s treatise, which 
deserves to be quoted in full: “It is a powerful embodiment of that 
profound conviction that the nation is under the special Providence 
of God which has been the life and soul of Judaism throughout the 
centuries. This conviction naturally entails a belief that the enemies 
of Judaism are the enemies of God and their punishment a divine 
visitation. But this belief has its evil side, which seems to me to be very 
strongly exhibited in this treatise. In § 117 the Jews are represented 
as saying, ‘We do not rejoice at the punishment of an enemy because 
we have been taught by the Holy Laws to have human sympathy.’ 
This is easily said but not so easily done, and if Philo believed that he 
himself had learnt this lesson I think he deceived himself. He gloats 
over the misery of Flaccus in his fall, exile, and death, with a vindic- 
tiveness which I feel to be repulsive. (...) This is the only [treatise] 
which those who admire the beauty and spirituality so often shown 
both in the Commentary and Exposition might well wish to have 
been left unwritten” (301). 

Colson’s explanatory notes are very succinct as compared to those 
of Box and they mainly concern text-critical, grammatical and 
semantic matters, but he deals with some of the more important 
issues in the Appendix (531-538). There we find information about 
major figures such as Sejanus, Agrippa, Drusilla, Isidorus; but some of 
the major philological problems are dealt with as well, especially 
where Colson disagrees with Box. In his preface, Colson states that 
Box’s commentary “is on a scale which I could not attempt to rival” 
(ix), and he says that many of his own notes are largely founded on 
Box’s work. 

Pelletier (1967) too prints Reiter’s text, with a French translation 
on facing pages. There are 30 pages of introduction in which Pelle- 
tier deals with the nature of the treatise (“C’est une arétalogie,” 17), 
which he sees as patterned on the book of Esther and 2 Maccabees 
(Flaccus being the new Haman, Antiochus Epiphanes, and Nicanor); 
the historical value of the book, which he regards to be high (“il faut 
seulement tenir compte des inévitables déformations de l'éloquence 
chez les historiens de l'époque," 19); the main actors in the story 
(Flaccus, Gaius, Agrippa, Macro, Isidorus, Lampo); and finally the 
political situation of the Jews in Alexandria. Here, as well as in his 
notes, Pelletier heavily leans upon Box; sometimes he simply 
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translates Box’s notes (which he fairly indicates by an asterisk). But 
maybe Mary Smallwood’s judgement is too harsh when she says, “On 
the whole this is a disappointing book, but Pelletier’s task was a very 
difficult one when most of his thunder had been stolen thirty years 
ago [sc., by Box]” (Smallwood 1968:259), for at many places Pelletier 
adds new explanatory notes, and in general his interpretative remarks 
are much more elaborate than Colson’s. He, too, has an appendix 
with 16 ‘notes complémentaires’ and 4 excurses on a wide variety of 
topics, all of them very valuable. Reference will be duly made to most 
of them in my own commentary. 

In the same year as Pelletier’s commentary, the Italian scholar 
Clara Kraus (-Reggiani) published a major monograph on both Flacc. 
and Legat. (Kraus 1967). It is basically a translation of both treatises 
into Italian with a substantial introduction of some 160 pages instead 
of explanatory notes. Her study has a special background in that she 
was inspired to write this book by her own experiences during the 
Second World War. In her Introduction she states: “Ogni particolare 
del testo filoniano trova un parallelo perfettamente adeguato nei 
documenti storici e nelle trasposizioni drammatiche che testimo- 
niano della persecuzione nazionalsocialistica” (10). It makes her criti- 
cal of suggestions that Philo has exaggerated the degree of atrocity. 
After a brief sketch of the life and thoughtworld of Philo, Kraus 
presents a 20-page analysis of Flacc., the most important part of which 
is her investigation of and emphasis on the central role of diké and 
pronoia in Flacc.: diké (justitia punitiva) in God's confronting the 
persecutor and pronoia (providentia) in God's care for the persecuted. 
After a similar analysis of Legat., there is a chapter on the composi- 
tion and structure of both historical treatises. Here Kraus deals with 
the problem of the relationship between Flacc. and Legat. and the 
question of whether there were more (now lost) writings by Philo, 
dealing with Sejanus and the death of Gaius, and with the problem of 
the title(s). No new solutions are proposed, but the evidence is pre- 
sented and there is a useful criticul discussion of the confused and 
confusing evidence in Eusebius (both in his Chronicon and in the 
Historia Ecclesiastica). Kraus does, however, offer a new interpretation 
of the palinédia in Legat. 373: in Philo’s view a palinódia is always the 
result of metanoia (repentance, conversion); so the lost book (or 
chapters) with the palinódia must have contained a story of Gaius' re- 
pentance about the injustice and evil he had inflicted upon the Jews, 
thus creating a perfect parallellism with In Flaccum where Flaccus, 
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too, utters a palinódia in §§170-175 recognizing the righteousness of 
God’s punishment for his misdeeds. This seems a very probable 
suggestion indeed. In a chapter called ‘Interpretations’ (111-140), 
Kraus deals with a variety of topics, among which the following 
receive the most attention: the dating of the embassy to Gaius, 
comparison of data from Philo with those in the Acts of the Alexandrian 
Martyrs, the independence of Flacc. vis-à-vis Legat. and vice versa, and 
the relationship between Philo's philosophical and politico-historical 
writings. Finally she discusses the well-known problem of whether or 
not the Jews had full Alexandrian citizenship (most of them did not, 
only a happy few did). Thereafter follows the (non-annotated) Italian 
translation of both treatises. Even though this book does not offer 
striking new insights, it is a thorough study of the major issues in 
both Philonic treatises. 

The most recent annotated translation is that by a Dutch historian 
of antiquity, De Vries (1999; it also contains the Legatio). In a 30 page 
introduction De Vries presents a brief sketch of the historical circum- 
stances in Alexandria during the years 38-41 CE, with special atten- 
tion to the position of the Jews in the city. He also briefly discusses 
the phenomenon of ancient Jew-hatred. The main protagonists of 
the drama (Flaccus, Caligula, Agrippa) are dealt with as well. Under 
the title "Pogrom in Alexandrie" a rather free but eminently readable 
Dutch translation is offered, followed by 15 pages of short explana- 
tory notes, mainly of a historical nature. What gives the book a special 
value is the large appendix (70 pages) in which De Vries presents (in 
Dutch translation) a wide selection of ancient texts that are relevant 
to the understanding of both Flacc. and Legat. Papyri, inscriptions, 
biblical passages, Strabo's description of Alexandria, many chapters 
from Josephus, Cassius Dio, Tacitus, Suetonius, but also from the 
Talmud and midrashic works are presented here in translation, with 
annotations added. 

Finally we will briefly pass in review only a selection of the most 
important short studies in the form of articles or chapters in books, 
all of them published in the past 15 years. 

Bergmann-Hoffmann 1987 deal with Flacc. as a source for the study 
of the political dimensions of the conflict in 38 CE, which they argue 
are the most important ones. They view the situation as one of a con- 
flict of interests and as a situation of political competition between 
Greeks and Jews. The whole conflict was a matter of power struggle 
and of purposeful political action. For that reason the Alexandrian 
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clubs or associations that formed the political centre of the Greek 
polis played a crucial role in the riots. Anti-Semitism was not the cause 
but the result of this conflict of interest. Philo's view that "innate 
hatred" on the part of the non-Jews played a major role is a distortion 
of the factual situation. The Greeks simply were adamantly opposed 
to the Jewish wish for greater political rights and power. Religion 
played hardly a role in the conflict. 

Severe criticism of this interpretation of the events came from 
Scháfer 1997:136-160 (esp. 156-160). He argues that this approach is 
very problematic and accuses the authors of downplaying evidence 
that points in the direction of ‘Judaeophobia’ among the population 
of Alexandria at large. Schafer opines that when Philo speaks of Alex- 
andrians he means first and foremost the native Egyptians, only in 
the second instance the Greeks. The Jews became their victims when 
Caligula's accession disturbed the balance of power in Alexandria. 
Not that the Jews were only passive players, for the events around 
Agrippa's visit prove that they tried to turn this into a political advan- 
tage. Flaccus' edict seems to have pertained to "the most essential 
elements of the social and political life of the Jews in Alexandria" 
(144). Whatever the civic status of the Jews before 38 may have been, 
“it becomes clear that the Alexandrians succeeded in changing 
radically the delicate and complicated balance between the different 
ethnic factions in Alexandria; Flaccus’ decree is taken as a charter for 
anti-Jewish riots and paves the way for horrible massacres" (144). 
Philo's message is that more than the Greeks it is the Egyptians ^who 
represent the hotbed of anti-Jewish resentment" (145). This is to be 
explained against the background of centuries of hate-mongering by 
Alexandrian writers who published ever more glaring anti-Jewish 
stories in which the Jews were painted as criminals and the arch- 
enemies of not only the Egyptians but of humankind as a whole. So 
even though the conflict between Jews, Greeks, and Egyptians was 
first and foremost a political conflict, it is naive to separate this from 
the cultural-religious aspects of the conflict. “Cultural-religious and 
political aspects were inextricably interwoven in the conflict in 
Alexandria, and it is precisely this amalgam of political goals and 
(mainly) Egyptian hatred of the Jews which makes it unique and may 
allow us to speak of Alexandrian anti-Semitism" (160). 

Kraus 1994 (not the same person as Kraus 1967) argues that it is 
improbable that an author who spent most of his time in interpreting 
the Bible from a philosophical point of view would suddenly cease to 
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be a philosopher when he wrote about historical events and, there- 
fore, “the classification of In Flaccum as an historical work obscures 
reasons for a philosophical reading of Philo’s narrative” (478). Phi- 
lo’s emphasis on God’s providence and his assumption that character 
and politics are intertwined illustrate this. Moreover, “the relation- 
ship between God and the ideal character of government indicates 
that Philo’s philosophy informs his politics” (479). Philo’s philoso- 
phical world-view governs his interpretation of current historical 
events, and that is why he constructed an exact symmetry between the 
suffering of the Jews and the punishment of Flaccus. It is especially in 
his rendering of Flaccus’ inner monologues and his prayers (which 
Philo could not have known) that the Jewish thinker reveals his 
philosophy of divine juistice and retribution. 

Alston 1997 observes that, according to Flacc., during the persecu- 
tions the Jews were excluded from public space but that exactly the 
same happened to Flaccus after his deportation. This symmetry de- 
monstrates that God’s justice was at work. A detailed list of parallels 
demonstrates that in Philo’s ‘diptych’ the parallellism has the 
function to underscore the operation of justice. So the best and only 
defence of the Jews was to rely on God. 

Meiser 1999 classifies Flacc. as a work of ‘mimetic historiography,’ a 
genre the purpose of which is to present the events in such a way as 
to influence the readers and to encourage them to act accordingly. 
The target audience, therefore, was not Jewish but pagan readers 
(426-9). Flaccus’ speeches at Andros make these readers aware of the 
punishing providence of the God of the Jews. So they better change 
their ways of treating the Jews. 

In a recent contribution, Peder Borgen (2000) regards this treatise 
as not just a historical work but as ‘interpreted history.’ After summa- 
rizing the positions of Kraus, Meiser, and Alston, he presents a list of 
similarities between Flacc. and other writings of Philo. For instance 
the motif of leaders and nations going beyond human limits by 
exalting themselves above men and nature and consequently being 
thrown down by God occurs in several writings by Philo, as it does in 
Flacc., so too sharp a distinction between Flacc. and his other writings 
should not be drawn. Other similarities as well “support the view that 
Philo has applied Pentateuchal principles, as understood and formu- 
lated by him, to his interpretation of historical events in Against 
Flaccus” (49). Borgen claims that in Flacc., too, Philo interprets the 
Mosaic laws as the community laws of the Jews; see for instance the 
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violation of the customs relative to the synagogue when Flaccus per- 
mitted the installation of statues of the emperor in them (§§41-53), 
or the scene with the forcible eating of pork by Jewish women (§96). 
The events themselves “needed somehow to be interpreted within the 
context of Jewish laws which were a manifestation of God’s cosmic 
law” (52). The implication is that Philo had a dual audience in mind, 
both Jews and non-Jews. Borgen then compares the way Antiochus IV 
is described in 2 Macc. with Philo’s picture of Flaccus (suggested 
already by Pelletier 1967:16-19). Both were punished for their 
persecution of the Jews and repented, but in vain; their divine death 
sentences were carried out even so (Antiochus’ letter to the Jews in 2 
Macc. 9 is the parallel to Flaccus’ prayer in §§170-174). By examining 
similarities and differences between Flacc. and other Jewish writings, 
Philo’s treatise can be understood within a broader context. 

In the most recent contribution to the study of Flacc., Gruen 
(2002:54-83) argues in a detailed exposition that Philo is unconvinc- 
ing when he tries to portray Flaccus as the arch villain. “Philo’s 
narrative itself undermines his own portrait, one guided more by 
dramatic needs (a story culminating in Flaccus’ fall and repentance) 
than by history. Flaccus’ insecurities after the loss of his patrons in 
Rome, his anxieties about alienating constituencies in Alexandria, 
and the need to fend off pressures from militant Alexandrians and 
lobbying by Jewish leaders, while maintaining a semblance of order 
in the city lest he be denounced to the authorities at home, created a 
bundle of tensions that the prefect never successfully negotiated. (...) 
His tenure collapsed through ineptitude rather than malice” (60). 
The real culprits were the Greek leaders (Isidorus c.s.) whom Flaccus 
had made into his enemies by his measures against their associations 
or clubs (Flacc. 4). “The[se] prodders endeavored to create disturb- 
ances that could demonstrate the incompetence of the prefect” (61). 
Flaccus, who was nervous after Gaius’ accession and in need of influ- 
ential support, went along with the anti-Jewish attacks but events 
spiraled out of his control and “the hapless governor had to take the 
blame” (61). Isidorus cum suis now bribed demonstrators to hurl 
public abuse at Flaccus, and as a countermeasure the governor set up 
a tribunal which resulted in the flight of the instigators of the riots 
(Flacc. 137-145). But it was already too late. In the meantime informa- 
tion about the riots had reached Gaius, who had Flaccus arrested and 
brought back to Rome where his erstwhile “friends” now seized the 
opportunity to denounce him, which finally led to his condemnation. 
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Gruen makes the suggestion that Isidorus c.s. “may well have been 
behind the initial denunciations that led to Flaccus’ removal to 
Rome” (61). But all this, says Gruen, does not yet account sufficiently 
for the scale and the viciousness of the attacks on the Jews. There is 
more to it. Gruen argues that so far research has been focussing too 
much on the Greeks as the antagonists of the Jews in Alexandria. It is 
much more probable that it was the unprivileged underclass of the 
Egyptians in the city that seized this opportunity to vent their 
frustrations on the privileged Jews. It is exactly for that reason that 
Philo speaks of the deep-rooted hostility of rank and file Egyptians 
(Flacc. 29). So it is wrong when scholars explain Philo’s censuring the 
Egyptians as the culprits as nothing but a deliberate insult to the 
Alexandrian Greeks by lumping them with Egyptians, because that 
fails to account for the fact that Philo sometimes sharply distinguishes 
between Alexandrians and Egyptians (280-1 note 74). Josephus, too, 
singles out the Egyptians as the principal antagonists of the Jews, and 
so did the authors of Or. Sib. 3, Sap. Sal., Jos. et As., and 3 Macc. 
"Certain Greek malcontents may have set matters in motion, prod- 
ding Flaccus into actions that would discredit him and providing the 
outlet for pent-up passions among the populace to explode on the 
scene; but the pent-up passions belonged primarily to Egyptians 
rather than to the Greeks" (65). Also the sequel of the story, the ways 
in which Gaius and Claudius dealt with the conflict, does not give 
proof of anti-Jewish animosity on the part of these rulers, only irrita- 
tion. Like the Greeks, the Romans were amused or surprised about or 
indifferent towards the Jews, not hostile. For whatever reasons, it was 
the Egyptians who evinced hatred of the Jews. In a very detailed 
argument that cannot be summarized here Gruen also argues that 
the much-debated matter of whether or not the Jews had or strove 
after citizenship in Alexandria is a non-issue: They did not have it, 
they did not try to get it, it was totally irrelevant to them, and it had 
nothing to do with the outburst of violence in 38. The pogrom of 
that year was an exceptional event. On the whole one could say that 
the Jewish community of Alexandria flourished for nearly four full 
centuries (from the founding of the city at the beginning of the 
Ptolemaic era to the outburst of the great war of in 66 CE). "The 
dreadful pogrom of 38 in no way defines or exemplifies the history of 
Jews in Alexandria” (83) .8° 


80 Since Gruen’s work was published only when the manuscript of the present 
book was practically completed, the debate with Gruen's interpretation in my 
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Looking back, we can say without exaggeration that Box’s com- 
mentary of 1939 is the most fundamental work that has been pub- 
lished on Flacc. in the 20th century. It is, however, inevitably out of 
date in several respects since it reflects the state of research of 65 
years ago. A new commentary that incorporates knowledge and 
insights won in those years is, therefore, a desideratum. 


7. The text of the treatise 


The manuscript tradition of the Greek text of Flacc. has been de- 
scribed in admirable detail by Reiter in the Prolegomena (in Latin) 
to vol. 6 of the standard edition by Cohn-Wendland (Reiter 1915; but 
see also Cohn 1896). The reader is referred to that publication for 
full information. It is also Reiter’s text edition in the same volume 
that forms the basis of our translation. All later editions of Flacc. are 
based on Reiter’s excellent edition (with minor deviations) and no 
new textual evidence has come to light in the meantime. Where I 
depart from his text, on the basis of data from his own apparatus 
criticus, will be noted in footnotes to the translation and in the 
commentary. Since there is no need to repeat what every interested 
student can read in Reiter’s 40-page textual study, I will present the 
reader only with a brief summary of the textual evidence. 

There are only five manuscripts that contain the text of Flacc.: M, 
A, G, H, and L (on which see below). In some of the other codices 
containing works of Philo one sometimes finds short excerpts or 
citations from Flacc., but these hardly yield materials important for 
the constitution of the text. In the 11 excerpts from Flacc. in the Sacra 
Parallella of John of Damascus, the majority of the variant readings 
are inferior, only occasionally do they offer a text that is superior to 
that in the manuscripts (see, for instance, the note on ‘documents’ in 
8131). Sometimes they support the only manuscript or a minority of 
manuscripts with the correct reading over against the others. (The 
same applies to the quotations in medieval gnomologies which are 
mainly based upon the Sacra Parallella.) There is one place, however, 
where John of Damascus quotes a passage €k t&v xoà PAGKKOV [sic] 
that is not to be found in any of the extant manuscripts: 

ovk ETL NAPA 0e ovtE novnpóv Svta ånorécor TOV åyaðòv uto90v repi 
£vóg Gya8od uetà TAELOVOV kakv nenpoyu£vou oðte TAALV ayabov 


commentary could only be very limited. 
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Ovta GNOAEGAL thv KOAGOLV koi UN Aoeiv adTIV El età TAELOVOV 
ayabov ëv tt yévntor rovnpóv: avayKyn yap vy kal ota8u@ návta 
dnod1ddvat tov 0gÓv (with God it is neither possible that a bad person 
does not receive his good recompense for the one good thing he did 
amidst of a majority of bad things nor that a good person would 
escape and not receive punishment if among the majority of his good 
acts there is one bad act; for it is of necessity the case that in all 
instances God pays recompense in balance and fairness). 


It is very hard to say where in Flacc. this passage could have belonged. 
If, however, John of Damascus is right that these sentences are from 
Flacc. — and we have no way of knowing it for sure — we have to 
assume that the treatise as it has come down to us is incomplete. And 
according to some scholars there are other reasons to assume this as 
well. 

One of these reasons is the abrupt and strange transition between 
88 28 and 29 which has been taken by some scholars to imply that 
there is a gap in the text here. That is, however, not compelling (see 
my note ad locum). Others have interpreted the way Philo begins the 
book as presented in the manuscripts as implying that something 
now lost preceded it. The words Aevtepog petà XnLavov PAGKKOG KTA. 
seem to suggest that the story about Flaccus' persecution of the Jews 
was only the sequel to a similar story about Sejanus. And the same 
seems to be implied at the end of the book, where Philo says "Such 
were the sufferings of Flaccus, too (1010010 Kai OAóKkoc čnaðe),” 
another reference to a lost story about Sejanus. But this need not 
imply the loss of text of passages in Flacc. It more probably implies 
loss of a separate book, or a part of a book, in which Philo described 
Sejanus’ activities.5! Finally, in 876 Philo says that the enormous scale 
of Flaccus' aggression has been fully proved *by other evidence" but 
this translation of r &1épov is uncertain (see my note ad locum) and, 
even if the translation proves correct, it does not necessarily imply 
that someplace else in the text there are lacunae (pace Box 1939: 
xxxiii note 1). So the only weighty reason to assume that the text of 
Flacc. has not been preserved integrally is the quote from John of 
Damascus. But John may simply be mistaken. It is impossible to solve 
this problem. 

Now back to the manuscripts themselves. Reiter reckons M and 
G to the category of superior codices, judges A to take a middle 
position, and relegates H and L to the inferior category. Although M 


8! See above (pp. 5-6) and Morris 1973/8 7:859-860. 
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and G are the best witnesses, G is not complete for it has a large 
lacuna halfway. Ms. M, from Florence, which is our best complete 
witness (see Reiter 1915:liv-lv), dates to the beginning of the 13th 
century; ms. G, from the Vatican, is from the 14th century; ms. A, 
from Munchen, dates from the 13th century; ms. H, from Venice, is 
from the 14th century; and ms. L, from Paris, dates to the first half of 
the 16th century. So all major mss. were produced in the period 
between 1200 and 1550. However reliable the mss. M and G may be 
regarded to be, the reader should realize that there is a time gap of at 
least some 11 or 12 centuries between Philo’s autograph and the 
copies we use to reconstruct this autograph; and unfortunately we 
don’t have any early papyri of Flacc. that enable us to check modern 
reconstructions against evidence more ancient than our oldest manu- 
scripts. Even so there is no reason to despair about the reconstruc- 
tion of a relatively reliable text of Philo. In the case of many other 
authors from antiquity the textual tradition is often considerably less 
favorable. The meticulous analysis of the manuscript tradition by 
Cohn and Reiter can still be relied upon. 


8. The present commentary 


In the new translation offered here I heavily lean upon those of Box 
and Colson, although I have tried to steer clear of the somewhat 
archaic parlance found in their renderings. When Philo’s sentences 
are cumbersome because of their length, I often have cut them into 
two or three parts to make them more readable, and I have also 
avoided — if possible — the many participial constructions Philo 
uses, although otherwise I have striven after a rendering as literal as 
possible. But I can only agree with the author of volume 1 in this 
series when he states that “it is well-nigh impossible to render the 
meaning of a text both accurately and fluently, and still capture 
something of the style and flavour of the original."*?? The truth of the 
Italian proverb 'traduttore traditore' (a translator is a traitor) was 
constantly felt by the present translator. 

The commentary does not aim to be exhaustive. The reader is 
offered in a concise manner what the commentator thinks is neces- 
sary for or conducive to a better understanding of Philo's text. When 
sometimes the reader is referred to Box or one of the other earlier 
commentators for more details, the essential information has never- 


82 Runia 2001:44. 
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theless been presented in the present commentary. Discussions of 
philological and stylistic matters and references to scholarly literature 
have of necessity been selective. The differences in style and format 
with the previous commentary in this series (Runia 2001) have for 
the most part been dictated by the very different nature of the 
treatise concerned. 


A Note on ‘Nachleben’ 


An important feature of the Philo of Alexandria Commentary Series 
(PACS) is the attention paid to the Nachleben of each individual 
treatise. In his commentary on Opif., David Runia not only deals with 
its Nachleben in general in the Introduction, but also every section of 
the commentary closes with a paragraph on the influence that 
section of the treatise exercised on later ancient authors. The present 
commentary is different also in that respect. The simple reason for 
that difference is that, in contradistinction to most other treatises of 
Philo, /n Flaccum had hardly any Nachleben in antiquity at all. Jose- 
phus' strikingly brief reference to the riots in Alexandria — in Ant. 
18:257 he spends 11 words on these events, Philo more than 11,000 
— may or may not be based on Flacc., we simply do not know. 
Josephus generally does not show acquaintance with Philo's work 
(but see Runia 2002:222), and his neglect of the pogrom of 38 CE 
reinforces the impression that he did not know Jn Flaccum. In the 
section on genre I drew a parallel between Philo's treatise and Lac- 
tantius' De mortibus persecutorum, but again we have to conclude that, 
in spite of remarkable thematic agreement between the two works, 
there is no reason at all to assume that Lactantius knew or was 
influenced by Philo. As we saw in the first chapter of this Introduc- 
tion, in his Hist. Eccl. 2.5 Eusebius briefly mentions Philo's report of 
the events in 38-40 (although there only the Legatio is mentioned by 
name) in his short description of the reign of Caligula, and he re- 
peats that information in his Chron. ad Ol. 204, Tiberius 21 (although 
there he does mention the treatise by name, but cf. Hist. Eccl. 2.18.8). 
Syncellus repeats this information in his excerpts from Eusebius (Ecl. 
Chron. ed. Mosshammer p. 399, cf. p.402) as does Photius (Bibl. cod. 
105 ed. Henry II p.72). Finally there are some unidentified quotes 
from Flacc. in John of Damascus (see Introd. ch. 7). That is all.83 


83 These texts have been conveniently assembled (and translated into Italian) in 
Runia-Radice 1999:378-380, 434, 436. 
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Nowhere else do we find a more extensive reflection on the contents 
of the work or any other sign of influence.** It is Philo’s allegorical 
exegetical treatises that won the day, not his “historical” works. 


84 Tt is striking that the first Jewish author to devote attention to Philo since 

antiquity, the Italian scholar Azariah de’ Rossi in his work Me’or eynayim of 1572, 

uotes numerous passages from Philo’s treatises but none from Flacc, see Weinberg 
2001:783-785. 


TRANSLATION OF IN FLACCUM! 


On Flaccus 


I. Flaccus’ Persecution of the Jews 


881-7 Flaccus! Promising Start 

(1) After Sejanus it was Avillius Flaccus who continued his policy 
of persecuting the Jews. Even though he was not in the same position 
as Sejanus to wrong the entire (Jewish) people openly in that he had 
less resources and occasions to do so, yet he inflicted irreparable evils 
upon all who came within his reach. But in addition to that, even 
though he seemed to attack only a part (of our people), as a matter 
of fact he extended his schemes, more by means of craft than of 
power, and tried to bring everyone everywhere within his field of fire. 
For those who are by nature tyrannical but do not have power at their 
disposal, employ cunning wiles in order to achieve their malignant 
designs. 

(2) This Flaccus then, who was reckoned among the friends of the 
emperor Tiberius, was appointed as the prefect of Alexandria and 
the country round about it after the death of Hiberus, who had been 
the prefect of Egypt. Initially, this man (Flaccus) gave innumerable 
proofs of his excellence, as far as appearance went. For he was 
prudent, persevering, acute in devising and carrying out his plans, 
very eloquent and quick at understanding what was left unsaid better 
even than what was said. 

(3) At any rate, in a short time he became acquainted with 
Egyptian affairs, and these are complex and diversified, hardly 
grasped even by those who have made it their task to study them from 
their early years. His secretaries were a superfluous crowd since 
everything, whether trivial or important, was within the reach of his 
own experience. He not only surpassed them but also, because of his 
accuracy, he became the master instead of the student of his former 
teachers. 


! At only five places I adopt a reading different from Reiter’s text in the 


standard edition by Cohn-Wendland. These places have been indicated and the 
text-critical problems are discussed in the commentary. 
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(4) All matters pertaining to financial accountancy and the 
administration of revenues were dealt with competently by him, but, 
however important and vital these matters were, they yet did not in 
any way give hint of the fact that he had the soul of a leader. But the 
qualities that did indicate (his possession of) a more illustrious and 
kingly nature, those he demonstrated with greater freedom. For 
instance, he used to walk with stateliness, for ostentation is always 
very useful for a ruler. He used to judge important cases in co- 
operation with the magistrates, he pulled down the arrogant, and he 
always prevented a motley crowd of people from all quarters from 
conspiring. He also prohibited the clubs and associations which were 
continually feasting together under pretext of sacrifices, whereas in 
fact they behaved like inebriates, and he dealt severely and vigorously 
with those who refused to obey him. 

(5) Thereafter, when he had established law and order through- 
out the city and the country, he proceeded in turn to concentrate his 
attention on the armed forces, by setting them in array and disciplin- 
ing them, and by training the infantry, the cavalry, and the light- 
armed soldiers. He also taught the commanders not to deprive the 
soldiers of their pay because by doing so they would instigate them to 
acts of bandrity and robbery, and (he taught) each of the soldiers not 
to meddle with affairs that fell outside their military service but to 
keep in mind that they were also appointed to be a peace-keeping 
force. 

(6) Perhaps someone will say now, “My dear fellow, you have de- 
cided to accuse a person only to bring no charge whatsoever against 
him but, on the contrary, weave a long string of praises! Have you lost 
your mind and gone mad?” No, I have not gone mad, dear friend, 
neither am I a fool who is unable to see what a consistent argument 
is. (7) I praise Flaccus not because it is the right thing to praise an 
enemy but in order to enable myself to expose his wickedness even 
more clearly. Pardon is usually given to someone who sins through 
ignorance of what is better, but someone who does wrong knowingly 
has no excuse but is already condemned by the tribunal of his own 
conscience. 


888-20 Flaccus’ Degeneration 

(8) For when he had received the prefecture for a period of six 
years, in the first five years — that is, when the emperor Tiberius was 
still alive — he not only maintained peace but also functioned as a 
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governor with such energy and vigour that he surpassed all his 
predecessors. 

(9) But in his last year, after Tiberius had died and Gaius been 
appointed emperor, his grip began to slacken and he began to let 
everything slip from his hands. It may have been caused by his 
profound sorrow over Tiberius, for from his continuous state of 
dejection and the endless stream of tears that poured without 
interruption from him as from a fountain it was clear that he was 
really deeply grieved as if he had lost his closest friend. It may also 
have been due to the fact that he cherished animosity towards 
(Tiberius’) successor, either because he had sided with the party of 
the real rather than the adopted children, or — still another possibil- 
ity — because he was one of those who had conspired against Gaius’ 
mother in the time that she was accused of matters which led to her 
execution. So it was also fear of being held guilty that caused his 
neglect of duties. 

(10) For some time he still could summon the power to prevent 
the affairs of state from slipping entirely out of his hands. When, 
however, he heard that Tiberius’ grandson and his partner in govern- 
ment had been killed at Gaius’ command, he was struck by an 
indescribable sense of misfortune and threw himself on the ground 
and lay there speechless, with a mind that had been enfeebled and 
paralysed already long before [?]. (11) For as long as the child was 
still alive, he could still cherish the sparks of hope of his own survival, 
but now that it was dead, it seemed that his personal hope had died 
with it, even though a little breeze of protection might still be 
blowing, namely, his friendship with Macro, who initially had an all- 
powerful position with Gaius and whose contribution to his rise to 
power — and still more to his safety — is said to have been greater 
than anyone else's. 

(12) Tiberius had often considered the possibility of getting Gaius 
out of the way since he regarded him as a malicious person who was 
not gifted by nature for the exercise of rulership, but also out of 
concern for his grandson, for he feared that his own death would 
imply that his grandson would be got rid of (by Gaius) as well. Macro 
had often discarded these suspicions and praised Gaius as an honest, 
harmless and sociable person and someone so strongly aware of his 
inferiority to his cousin that he would be glad to yield the supreme 
rulership to him alone, or at any rate the first place in every- 
thing. 
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(13) Deceived as he was by these words, he (Tiberius) did not 
notice that he left behind him an irreconcilable enemy of himself, his 
grandson, his family, Macro the intercessor, and the rest of humanity. 
(14) For when Macro saw that he went astray and let his unbridled 
impulses have their way, wherever and in whatever way, he would 
admonish and reprove him, supposing that he was still the same 
Gaius who during Tiberius’ life had been reasonable and docile. But, 
to his misfortune, he paid the highest penalty for his excessive 
goodwill and was murdered with his whole family, wife and children, 
as if he were a superfluous burden and a nuisance. (15) For when- 
ever he (Gaius) saw from afar that he (Macro) was coming to him, he 
used to say the following to his company: “Let us not smile, let us 
look downcast. There comes the censor, the strict moralist, the 
person who has now begun to act as a tutor of an adult man who is 
the emperor, and that precisely at a moment when the tutors from 
my early youth have been dismissed and sent away.” 

(16) When Flaccus realized that he (Macro) too had been put to 
death, he completely lost the hope that had still been left, and he was 
no longer able to take to hand public affairs as he used to do, for he 
was totally exhausted and lost control of his mind. 

(17) But when a ruler begins to despair of his capacity to exercise 
authority, it is inevitable that his subjects immediately start a 
rebellion, particularly those who have a natural penchant for working 
themselves into a state of excitement over trivialities and ordinary 
occurrences. Among this kind of people the Egyptian nation holds 
pride of place, since it is its custom to let the tiniest spark swell into 
great seditions. 

(18) Having come into an impossible blind-alley situation, Flaccus 
began to behave erratically and, in parallel with the deterioration of 
his reasoning capacity, he changed all of his recent policy, beginning 
with those who were nearest to him. Those who were well-disposed 
towards him and his most sincere friends, he suspected and drove 
away, but those who had been his declared enemies from the 
beginning, he reconciled himself to and made them his advisers in 
every matter. 

(19) These, however, were rancorous people, and what seemed to 
be a reconciliation was a counterfeit, existing only in words; in reality 
they cherished in their hearts an implacable enmity against him, 
and although they were only feigning genuine friendship, like actors 
do in a theatre, they managed to carry him away completely. Thus 
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the ruler became a subject and the subjects became leaders. They 
advanced the most harmful proposals and had them immediately 
ratified. (20) For they became guarantors of all their own plans and, 
as in a theatre play, they put him (Flaccus) on stage as no more than 
a masked dummy with the title ‘government’ inscribed upon it, mere- 
ly for show, they themselves being nothing but a bunch of popularity- 
hunters such as Dionysius, document-tamperers such as Lampo, 
sedition-leaders such as Isidorus, meddlers, devisers of evils, “city- 
troublemakers.” This was the way he (Flaccus) exercised the title (of 
ruler). 


8821-24 Flaccus Begins to Injure the Jews 

(21) All of them united in developing a plot that was most griev- 
ous to the Jewish community. In a private conversation with Flaccus 
they said: (22) “Gone are the expectations you had of the boy 
Tiberius Nero; gone too is your next hope, your friend Macro, and 
what you can expect from the emperor does not look very favorable 
either. For this reason, we have to find a very powerful intercessor by 
whom Gaius may be propitiated. (23) That intercessor is the city of 
Alexandria, which has been honored from the beginning by the 
entire imperial family, especially by the present master. Intercede it 
will, if it receives some present from you. And you can give it no 
greater bonus than by handing over and abandoning the Jews." 

(24) Upon hearing these things, he should have angrily rejected 
the speakers as revolutionaries and public enemies, but instead he 
agreed with what they said. Initially, the schemes he plotted (against 
the Jews) were less evident, for instance, not giving an impartial and 
equal hearing to parties involved in conflicts and inclining more to 
one side than another. In other matters he did not allow equal 
freedom of speech to both parties, but whenever Jews approached 
him, he turned away from them, and it was only towards them that he 
showed this unpleasant behaviour. Later, however, he exhibited his 
ill-will openly as well. 


8825-85 King Agrippa 

(25) His insanity, which was due to instruction from others rather 
than to his own nature, was further aggravated by the following inci- 
dent. The emperor Gaius gave Agrippa, the grandson of king Herod, 
as his kingdom a third of his grandfather's inheritance, of which 
Philip the tetrarch, his paternal uncle, used to enjoy the usufruct. 
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(26) When Agrippa was about to leave, Gaius advised him not to 
make the voyage to Syria via Brindisium, because that made for a 
long and tiresome trip, but to wait for the trade winds and then take 
the shorter route via Alexandria. He said that the trading vessels that 
departed from there were very fast and had highly experienced 
pilots, who guided their ships like charioteers driving their race- 
horses, keeping them straight and on course. Agrippa complied with 
this advice because Gaius was his master but also because it seemed 
that the advice he had been given was useful. 

(27) He went down to Dicaearchia and when he saw there ships 
from Alexandria lying at anchor and ready to sail, he embarked with 
his retinue. He had a prosperous voyage, and after only a few days he 
arrived at his destination without anybody expecting him or finding 
out that he was there. He commanded the pilots to furl the sails — 
for in the late afternoon Pharos had come into sight — and to 
remain offshore in the immediate neighbourhood until the late 
evening, and then by night to enter the harbor in order that he could 
disembark when everybody was asleep and get to the house of his 
host without anyone seeing him. 

(28) The reason for such an unobtrusive arrival was that he 
wished, if possible, to get out of town again without anybody there 
having noticed. As a matter of fact, he had not come to Alexandria to 
sight-see as he had visited it before, when he was on his way to Rome 
to see Tiberius. The only reason he was there was to take a shortcut 
home. 

(29) But envy is an inborn characteristic of the Egyptians, and 
they regard anyone else’s good luck as their own bad luck, which is 
the reason why they were bursting with envy. At the same time, in 
their ancient and, in a sense, innate enmity towards the Jews, they 
were vexed by the idea that a Jew had become a king, which was 
to them as if each of them had been deprived of an ancestral 
kingdom. 

(30) So, poor Flaccus was again incited by his companions, who 
stimulated and provoked him into the same state of envy as their 
own. They said, “The visit of this man here means your own downfall! 
He has been invested with a greater dignity of honor and prestige 
than you have. He is attracting the attention of all men by the sight of 
his spear-carrying army of bodyguards with their weapons adorned 
with silver and gold. (31) For was it really necessary for him to enter 
the territory of another ruler whereas a prosperous voyage could 
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have brought him safely to his own domain? For even if Gaius did 
permit or even command him to do so, he should have beseeched 
him to be excused from coming here, in order to prevent the 
governor of this country from being surpassed and consequently 
dishonored.” 

(32) When Flaccus heard this, his anger swelled still more than 
before, and although in public, out of fear of the one who had sent 
him, he pretended to be Agrippa’s comrade and friend, in private he 
gave clear expression to his jealousy and hatred; he insulted him 
behind his back because he was too much of a coward to do so 
openly. (33) For he did allow the lazy and unoccupied mob of the 
city — that is a multitude of people practised in endless talking who 
spend their time with slander and calumny — to speak evil of the 
king, either starting the campaign of abuse himself or exhorting and 
inciting others to do so with the help of those who used to be his 
servants in such matters. 

(34) They, having received the cue given them, spent their days in 
the gymnasium reviling the king and gibing at him non-stop. In a 
sense, they took the writers of mimes and farces as their teachers and 
thus demonstrated their natural ability in disgraceful things, slow to 
be trained in anything good but very quick and eager in learning the 
opposite. 

(35) Why, then, did he not become angry?, why did he not arrest 
them?, why did he not punish them on account of their insolent 
slander? Even if Agrippa had not been a king but only one of the 
members of Caesar’s household, did he not deserve to be treated 
with at least some privilege and honor? Actually, all this is clear 
evidence that Flaccus was guilty of and a participator in this cam- 
paign of slander. For the one who was in the position to punish them, 
or at the least to stop them if not prevent them, was the one who gave 
them permission and consented with them himself. If an undisci- 
plined mob is given the opportunity for misconduct, it will not desist, 
but it will pass from one transgression to another, continually adding 
new forms of evil. 


8836-40 Karabas 

(36) Now there was a lunatic named Karabas, whose madness was 
not of the wild and savage kind, against which neither the madmen 
themselves nor those in their vicinity can protect themselves, but of 
the more relaxed and gentler variant. He spent both day and night 
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naked on the streets, not discouraged by heat or cold, a plaything of 
the children and the youngsters who were idling about. 

(37) Together they drove this poor man into the gymnasium and 
placed him there on a platform so that he could be seen by everyone. 
On his head they spread out a piece of papyrus for a diadem and 
clothed the rest of his body with a doormat for a robe; and someone 
who had seen a small piece of native papyrus lying on the street, gave 
it to him for a sceptre. (38) And when, as in a theatrical mime, he 
had been dressed up like a king and received the insignia of king- 
ship, young men, bearing sticks on their shoulders as if they were 
carrying spears, stood on either side of him in imitation of body- 
guards. Then others approached him, some as if to salute him, others 
as if to plead their cause before him, again others as if to consult him 
about the affairs of the state. 

(39) Then there arose a strange shout from among the multitude 
of those standing around him: They called him ‘Marin’ — which is 
said to be the word for ‘Lord’ in Syriac — for they knew that Agrippa 
not only was by birth a Syrian but also ruled as a king over a great 
part of Syria. 

(40) When Flaccus heard, or rather saw all this, he should not 
only have arrested the madman and put him in prison, in order to 
prevent him from giving an opportunity to the revilers to insult their 
superiors, but he should also have punished the ones responsible for 
dressing him up like that, for they had dared in both deeds and 
words, both openly and indirectly, to insult someone who was a king 
and a friend of Caesar, someone who had been honored by the 
Senate of Rome with the praetorian insignia. But not only did he not 
punish them, he did not even think fit to restrain them, but he gave 
license and impunity to all those who were so malevolent and 
malicious, and he pretended not to see what he did see and not to 
hear what he did hear. 


8841-44 The Overtures to the Pogrom 

(41) The crowd perceived this — I do not refer to the peaceful 
and decent inhabitants but to the rabble that is always intent on 
creating confusion and turmoil, interfering and in pursuit of a life 
not worth living, habitually idle and lazy and always causing trouble. 
They flocked into the theatre first thing in the morning, knowing 
that they already had Flaccus in their pocket for less than a penny, 
which this man in his lust for fame, this good-for-nothing, had 
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accepted to the injury not only of himself but also of the public 
safety. They shouted, as if with one mouth, that statues should be 
erected in the synagogues, thus proposing an entirely novel and 
unprecedented violation of the law. (42) And they knew this, for they 
are very acute in their wickedness, and they cunningly used the name 
of Caesar as a smokescreen, a name to which it is unlawful to attri- 
bute any blameworthy action. 

(43) What then did the governor of the country do? He knew that 
the city, as the rest of Egypt, has two kinds of inhabitants, us and 
them, and that there are no less than one million Jews living in 
Alexandria and the rest of the country, from the steep slope that 
separates us from Libya to the boundaries of Ethiopia. He also knew 
that the attack was directed against us all and that it would not yield 
anything good if they tried to disrupt our ancestral customs. Yet, in 
disregard of all this, he permitted them to erect the statues, even 
though there were innumerable considerations, all of cautionary 
character, which he could have put forward either as an order from 
the ruler or as advice from a friend. 

(44) He, however, co-operated with them in each and every one 
of their misdeeds and therefore thought fit to use his position of 
superior power to kindle the sedition by adding newer forms of evil 
and, as far as it was in his power, one may almost say that he filled the 
whole world with civil wars. 


8845-52 The Jewish Point of View 

(45) For it was more than clear that the rumor of the destruction 
of the synagogues that started in Alexandria would spread imme- 
diately to the districts of Egypt and speed from Egypt eastwards to the 
oriental nations, and from the coastal strip and Mareia, which are the 
borders of Libya, westwards to the nations living there. For there is 
not one country that can contain all the Jews, so numerous are they. 

(46) It is for this reason that they settle in most of the wealthiest 
countries of Europe and Asia, both their islands and the mainland. 
However, it is the holy city where the sacred temple of the Most High 
God stands, that they regard as their mother city, but the regions they 
obtained from their fathers, grandfathers, greatgrandfathers, and 
even more remote ancestors, to live in, (they regard) as their father- 
land where they were born and brought up. There are also some 
regions where they came to as immigrants at the very moment of 
their foundation, much to the pleasure of the founders. 
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(47) There was reason to fear that people all over the world would 
take their cue from there and treat their Jewish fellow-citizens 
outrageously by taking violent measures against their synagogues and 
their ancestral customs. 

(48) The Jews, however, were not going to remain quiet at all 
costs — even though they are by nature a peaceful people — not only 
since, as is the case with all humankind, the struggle to maintain 
one’s own traditions overrules the dangers to one’s own life, but also 
since they were the only people under the sun who by being deprived 
of their synagogues would at the same time be deprived of their 
means of showing their piety towards their benefactors, which is 
something they would have regarded as worth dying for many 
thousands of deaths. They no longer would have sacred precincts in 
which they could declare their thankfulness, and they might have 
said to their opponents: 

(49) “It apparently escaped your notice that in this way you did 
not pay homage to our masters but actually deprived them of it! You 
do not realize that for the Jews all over the world it is their 
synagogues that clearly form the basis for their piety towards the 
imperial family. If these are destroyed, what other place or method is 
left to us for paying this homage? (50) For if we neglect it when our 
ancestral customs permit us to do it, we deservedly receive the 
severest punishment for not giving the proper and full return for the 
benefits we received. But if we refuse because it is not permitted by 
our own laws, which Augustus himself was pleased to confirm, I do 
not know what kind of offence, small or great, we have committed, 
unless someone would want to take us to task for committing a 
transgression, albeit involuntarily, by not guarding against deviations 
from our ancestral customs, which, even if they are started by others, 
often end up affecting those who are <not> responsible? for them.” 

(51) But by leaving unsaid what he should have said and by saying 
what he should have left unsaid, Flaccus sinned against us in that way. 
But what motives had those whose favor he was seeking? Did they 
really want to honor the Emperor? Were temples scarce in the city? 
Have not the greatest and most important parts of the city been 
consecrated to gods, ready for the erection of any statues they 
wished? 


2 Here I adopt the reading tobg «uj» aitiovg. See the note ad locum in the 
commentary. 
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(52) On the contrary, what we have been talking about is the 
aggressive deed of persons who love to make enemies and are 
plotters who seek to injure us so craftily that it would seem that our 
attackers were not acting unjustly, whereas for us, the attacked, it was 
not safe to oppose them. For, gentlemen, abrogating the laws and 
disrupting the ancestral customs of a people, outraging fellow-citizens 
and teaching the inhabitants of other cities to disregard unanimity, 
all that cannot be seen as a matter of honor(ing the Emperor).” 


8853-96 The Pogrom at its Height 

(53) His attack on our laws by means of a seizure of our syna- 
gogues, of which he had even the names removed, seemed to be 
succesful to him. For that reason he proceeded to another project, 
namely, the destruction of our political organization. His purpose in 
that enterprise was that, if the only things to which our life was 
anchored were cut away, that is, our ancestral customs and our 
participation in political rights, we might be exposed to the worst 
misfortunes without having any rope left to which we could cling to 
for safety. 

(54) For only a couple of days later he issued a decree in which he 
stigmatized us as foreigners and aliens and gave us no right to plead 
our cause but condemned us without trial. What could be a better 
promise of further tyrannical behavior than this? He himself became 
everything: accuser, enemy, witness, judge, and executioner. But he 
then added to the first two (crimes) a third one, namely, he gave 
permission to those who wanted to plunder the Jews, as at the sacking 
of a city. 

(55) Well, what do people do when they get this license? The city 
has five districts, named after the first letters of the alphabet as we 
used to write it. Two of the districts are called the Jewish quarters 
because the majority of the inhabitants are Jews. In the other 
quarters there are also quite a number of Jews, although scattered 
about. So, what did they do then? They expelled the Jews from four 
of the five quarters and drove them together into a very small corner 
of the one left. 

(56) Because of their great numbers they (the Jews) flooded the 
beaches, the dunghills and the tombs, deprived of all their belong- 
ings. The enemies, however, ran to the houses left empty and plun- 
dered them; they divided the booty among themselves as if it were 
war. Since no one hindered them, they broke into the workshops of 
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the Jews, even though these were closed because of the mourning for 
Drusilla, and they brought out all they found there, which was quite a 
lot. They carried it to the middle of the marketplace, handling other 
people’s property as if it were their own. 

(57) The unemployment, which was the consequence of this, was 
an evil that was even more unbearable than the plundering. The 
financers had lost their capital and no one was permitted to practice 
his usual business, neither farmer, nor shipper, nor merchant, nor 
artisan. So, poverty was brought down on them from two sides: first 
they were robbed, because in one day they were stripped of all their 
property and lost all they had, and second they were no longer able 
to make a living from their regular jobs. 

(58) Unbearable though these things were, in comparison to later 
actions they were tolerable. For although poverty is grievous, 
especially when it is brought about by one’s enemies, yet it is less 
grievous than even the slightest physical injury. (59) But if someone 
called the excessive sufferings that our people underwent ““injury” or 
“outrage,” he would not be using these words in their proper sense. I 
think he would be at a loss to find adequate terms in view of the 
enormous scale of this unprecedented cruelty. For the treatment of 
prisoners of war by their victors — who are usually and naturally 
implacable to their prisoners — would, in comparison to what hap- 
pened here, seem to be kindness itself. (60) Victors do seize property 
and take large numbers of people prisoner, but they run the risk of 
losing their own if they are defeated. And it cannot be denied that 
they release innumerable prisoners of war for whom relatives or 
friends have paid a ransom, perhaps not because they yield to mercy 
but because they cannot resist their love of money. So what?, one 
might say; the way they are saved does not matter to those who are 
fortunate. (61) Apart from that, it is also the case that enemies fallen 
in war are deemed worthy of burial. Decent and humane (victors) do 
that at their expense, those whose hatred extends even to corpses 
surrender the bodies under a truce so that they will not be denied 
the final gift, the customary ceremonies (of a funeral). (62) That is 
what enemies do in war. But let us now have a look at what is done in 
peace by those who were our friends a little while ago. 

After the plunderings, the evictions and the violent expulsions 
from most quarters of the city, they (the Jews) were like a belea- 
guered garrison surrounded by enemies. They were oppressed by a 
terrible scarcity and even lack of necessary things and they saw their 
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wives and little children dying before their eyes through a famine 
organized by men. (63) For in every other place all else was full of 
prosperity and abundance — the river had richly flooded the fields 
with its inundations and the wheatbearing area of the lowlands 
was producing grain in unstinted abundance thanks to its fertility. 
(64) When, finally, they could no longer endure their privation, 
some of them, quite contrary to what they had been used to, went to 
the houses of their relatives and friends to beg for the basic neces- 
sities of life, as a loan. Others, whose consciousness of their standing 
meant they could not endure the condition of beggars, which they 
saw as fitter for slaves than for the free, went to the market-place for 
no other reason than to buy food for their relatives and themselves, 
poor wretches! (65) For they were immediately seized by those who 
wielded the weapon of mob-rule and they were treacherously mur- 
dered; being dragged along and trampled upon through the whole 
city they were so completely annihilated that not even one piece was 
left to be buried. (66) Innumerable others, too, were overpowered 
and annihilated by manifold forms of maltreatment invented to grati- 
fy the atrocious cruelty of those who, maddened by bloodthirstiness, 
were transformed into wild animals. For they stoned any Jews they 
happened to catch sight of, or beat them to death with clubs, not 
immediately delivering blows to the vital parts in order to prevent 
that, by dying too soon, they might escape too soon from the aware- 
ness of their sufferings. (67) Some people became even more out- 
rageous because of the immunity and license with which they could 
commit these catastrophic crimes. They discarded all blunt weapons 
and took up the most effective of all, fire and iron; and consequently 
they killed many with swords and not a few were exterminated by fire. 
(68) On top of all that the most merciless of all burnt even whole 
families, husbands with their wives, infant children with their parents, 
and that in the centre of the city, without any compassion for old age 
nor for youth nor for the innocent age of childhood. And when they 
were in want of timber for fire, they would collect brushwood and 
killed them more by suffocation than by fire, thus contriving a more 
pitiable and protracted death for these miserable people whose half- 
burnt bodies lay pell-mell, a grievous and absolutely heart-rending 
spectacle. (69) If the persons who were called to collect brushwood 
were too slow, they would burn the owners using their own furniture 
taken from the spoil, thus robbing them first of their most costly 
articles and then setting on fire anything that was not very useful to 
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serve instead as timber. (70) Many also they bound by one foot at the 
ankle and dragged them around while still alive, meanwhile leaping 
on them and crushing them to pieces, thus devising the most cruel 
form of death. (71) Even when they were dead, the endless fury of 
their enemies did not come to an end; they inflicted still worse 
outrages on their dead bodies. They dragged these through — I 
would almost say — every lane of the city until the corpses had lost 
their skin, their flesh and muscles because these had been pulverised 
by the unevenness and toughness of the ground and were totally 
destroyed because all the constituent parts of the organism had been 
separated and dispersed in all directions. 

(72) Those who committed these things acted as if they them- 
selves were the victims, like actors in a mime. But the friends and 
relatives of the real victims, simply because they felt grief and 
compassion over the misfortunes of their relations, were led away, 
scourged, tortured on the wheel, and after all these outrages, which 
were all their bodies could endure, the final punishment that awaited 
them was crucifixion. 

(73) After he had broken into everything as a real burglar and 
had let no part of the Jewish community escape his exorbitant 
hostility, Flaccus, this perpetrator of enormities, this inventor of ever 
new acts of villainy, devised a monstrous and unparallelled attack. 

(74) Our council of elders had been appointed to manage Jewish 
affairs, after the death of the genarch, by our savior and benefactor 
Augustus, orders to that effect having been given to Magius Maximus 
just before the latter began to govern the city on Egypt’s border and 
the country.? Of this council of elders, Flaccus arrested 38 members, 
namely those who had been discovered in their own houses, and had 
them immediately put in bonds. Then he organized a fine proces- 
sion, in which he marched these old men through the middle of the 
market place, their hands bound behind their backs, some with 
straps, others with iron chains, and took them into the theatre. It was 
a most miserable spectacle that was wholly unsuited to the occasion. 

(75) When they stood in front of their enemies, who were seated 
there, to make their disgrace even more conspicuous he ordered 
them all to be stripped and lacerated with scourges, an insulting form 
of treatment usually reserved for the worst criminals. As a result of 


3 This translation is based upon the reading u£AAovra OAL «tijv». ån Atybrtov 
Koi tv Xópav ExitponEeverv. See the note ad locum in the commentary. 
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the flogging some of them died the moment they were carried away, 
whereas others were ill for such a long time that they despaired of 
ever recovering. 

(76) The enormity of his aggression has been fully proved by 
other evidence, but nonetheless it will be demonstrated even more 
clearly by what I am now going to tell. Three members of the council 
of elders, Euodus, Tryphon and Andron, were dispossessed of all 
their property as they were robbed at one swoop of all they had in 
their houses. Flaccus was well aware of what they had gone through, 
for he had been clearly told so when on an earlier occasion he sent 
for our rulers under the pretence of arranging a reconciliation 
between them and the rest of the city. (77) Nevertheless, even 
though he knew quite well that these men had been deprived of their 
property, he had them beaten in front of their plunderers. So, 
whereas they suffered the double misery of poverty and personal 
outrage, the others enjoyed the double pleasure of wealth that did 
not belong to them while sating themselves, gloating on the disgrace 
of those from whom they had stolen that wealth. 

(78) Now I have to tell something that also took place at that 
time, though I hesitate to do so, since I am afraid that, in case it will 
be considered as trivial, it may detract from the magnitude of such 
enormities. But even though it is a small thing in itself, yet it is 
evidence of no small malignity. There are different kinds of scourges 
used in the city, and these differences are related to the status of the 
persons to be beaten. So, for instance, the practice is that Egyptians 
are beaten with a different kind of scourge and by different people 
than the Alexandrians, who are beaten with flat blades and by 
Alexandrian blade-bearers. (79) This custom was also observed, in 
the case of our people, by both Flaccus’ predecessors and himself in 
his first years of office. For it is possible, it is really possible, to find 
some small element in the circumstances of degradation for persons 
to maintain their dignity, even in a situation of outrage, something 
that contributes to decorum, if one allows the nature of the case to 
be examined on its own merits, without the import of personal 
aggressive passion which removes and disperses all ingredients of a 
milder approach. (80) It was, therefore, unbearable that, although 
Alexandrian Jewish commoners had always been beaten with scour- 
ges that more befitted freemen and citizens even when they were 
thought to have committed things worthy of stripes, now their rulers, 
the members of the council of elders, whose very title implies age and 
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honor, were in this respect treated with a greater lack of dignity than 
their inferiors, as if they were Egyptians of the lowest status and guilty 
of the greatest crimes. 

(81) I pass over the fact that, even if they had committed 
numerous crimes, he ought to have postponed their punishment out 
of respect for the occasion. For those rulers who administrate their 
states in the proper way and, instead of only pretending to honor, 
truly honor their benefactors, are accustomed not to punish any of 
the condemned until the [illustrious] celebrations in honor of the 
birthdays of the illustrious Augusti are over. (82) But he committed 
this violation of the law on those very days and had punishment 
inflicted upon those who had done nothing wrong, even though, if 
he had wished so, he could have punished them afterwards. But he 
hurried and pressed on the matter in order to please the mob that 
was inimical to the Jews, convinced that in this way he could more 
easily win them over to what he had in mind. (83) I actually know of 
instances of people who had been crucified and who, on the moment 
that such a holiday was at hand, were taken down from the cross and 
given back to their relatives in order to give them a burial and the 
customary rites of the last honors. For it was (thought to be) proper 
that even the dead should enjoy something good on the emperor's 
birthday and at the same time that the sanctity of the festival should 
be preserved. 

(84) Flaccus, however, did not order to take down people who 
had died on the cross but to crucify living ones, people for whom the 
occasion offered amnesty, to be sure only a short-lived not a perma- 
nent one, but at least a short postponement of punishment if not 
entire forgiveness. And he did this after they had been maltreated 
with scourges in the middle of the theatre and tortured with fire and 
the sword. (85) The spectacle was divided into acts. The first shows, 
that lasted from dawn till the third or fourth hour, were as follows: 
Jews were scourged, hung up, tortured on the wheel, maltreated, and 
led away to their death through the middle of the orchestra. The 
shows after this fine exhibition included dancers, mimes, flute play- 
ers, and all the other forms of amusement in theatrical competitions. 

(86) But why dwell on these things, for he was already scheming a 
second round of plundering. What he also wanted was to deploy the 
whole army as a stronghold against us and for that reason he inven- 
ted a strange calumny to the effect that the Jews had heavy suits of 
armour in their houses. So, he summoned a centurion in whom he 
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had the greatest confidence, a man called Castus, and ordered him to 
take the bravest soldiers of the contingent under his command and 
without losing time or giving previous notice to enter and search the 
houses of the Jews to check whether there was any store of arms laid 
up there. 

(87) The man hastened to carry out what he had been ordered to 
do. But the Jews were unaware of this scheme and at first they stood 
dumbfounded in bewilderment, while their wives and children were 
clinging to them and bathed in tears for fear of being taken captive. 
For they were in continuous expectation of what would be only the 
completion of the plundering. (88) When they heard one of the 
investigators saying, “Where do you store your weapons?”, they 
breathed a sigh of some relief, and they displayed everything, even 
what they had in their recesses. (89) They were partly pleased and 
partly aggrieved; pleased because the calumny would now be evi- 
dently refuted, but angry because, firstly, such serious slanders, which 
were concocted against them by their enemies, were believed before- 
hand, and secondly, because their women, who were always kept in 
seclusion and did not even appear at the house-door, and their 
unmarried daughters, who were confined to the women’s quarter, 
women who for modesty’s sake shunned the eyes of men, even their 
closest relatives, now became exposed to people who were not just 
unfamiliar men but terrifying soldiers at that. 

(90) And after this careful investigation, what a great quantity of 
defensive weapons was found! Helmets, breastplates, shields, daggers, 
pikes, complete outfits of armour were brought out and piled up in 
heaps, and thereafter offensive weapons, javelins, slings, bows, and 
arrows? Of course not, absolutely nothing of this kind was found! Not 
even knives which the cooks use for their daily work. (91) This fact, 
in itself, revealed the simplicity of the kind of life led by people who 
do not admit extravagance and luxury, things which by their very 
nature engender satiety; and satiety engenders insolence, which is the 
source of all evil. 

(92) Yet, not long ago the arms of the Egyptians throughout the 
countryside had been collected by a man called Bassus, to whom Flac- 
cus had entrusted this task. And on that occasion a large fleet of ships 
could be seen sailing down the Nile and anchoring in the harbors of 
the river, loaded with all kinds of weapons, and also innumerable 
beasts of burden loaded with spears tied together cross-wise and 
hanging on either side so as to keep the animals in balance. Also 
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almost all the wagons from the army camp were full of armor suits, 
while they advanced in an orderly line in one arrangement and were 
visible in one view. And the total distance between the harbors and 
the armory in the palace, where the arms had to be deposited, was 
about ten stades. 

(93) It was the right thing to search the houses of those who had 
procured all this, for after frequently having participated in revolts 
they were suspected again of revolutionary activities. In imitation of 
the religious games the authorities should have instituted a new bien- 
nial festival for the collection of arms in Egypt, so that either the 
people would not have time to collect them, or at least only a few 
instead of many, because they would get no opportunity to replace 
them. 

(94) But we, why did we have to suffer this kind of thing? For 
when were we ever suspected of revolting? When were we not con- 
sidered to be peaceful to all? Are not the pursuits of our everyday life 
irreproachable and do they not contribute to the law and order and 
the stability of the city? If the Jews indeed had arms in their posses- 
sion, would they then have let themselves be stripped of and driven 
away from more than 400 houses, expelled by those who had robbed 
them of all their properties? Why then was no search done of the 
property of these people too, for they would have weapons, if not of 
their own, at any rate all the ones they had stolen from others! 

(95) But, as I said, the whole affair was nothing else than a 
deliberate plot, due to the ruthlessness of Flaccus and of the crowds, 
of which even women became the victims. For they were seized like 
captives not only in the market place but also in the middle of the 
theatre, where they were dragged upon the stage on any calumnious 
charge whatsoever, in an intolerably and painfully insulting way. 
(96) When then they turned out to belong to another nation — for 
they arrested many women as Jewesses since they did not make any 
careful investigation of the truth — they were set free. But when they 
were found to belong to our nation, then these spectators turned 
into despotic tyrants and ordered swine’s flesh so as to give it to these 
women. All who, for fear of punishment, ate from the meat were 
released without undergoing any further maltreatment. But the more 
resolute women were handed over to the torturers to suffer unbear- 
able tortures, and this is the clearest proof that they were absolutely 
innocent. 
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Il. The Punishment and Death of Flaccus 


8897-103 The Declaration of Loyalty 

(97) In addition to what has already been said, Flaccus was plan- 
ning and trying to harm us not only on his own accord but, from the 
outset, with the emperor being involved as well. For we had decreed 
by our votes and carried out by our actions all possible honors to 
Gaius as far as they were allowed by our laws, and we delivered the 
decree to Flaccus, begging him that it might be forwarded by him, 
since he would not have granted our request for an embassy. 

(98) He read the decree and nodded his head many times in 
approval at each point. He smiled and was delighted, or at least he 
pretended to be pleased, and said: “I appreciate all of you for your 
piety and I will forward it, as you request, or else I will play the role of 
your ambassador myself so that Gaius may learn about your gratitude. 
(99) I will also give testimony myself to all the many things I know 
about your orderly and obedient behavior, and I need not add 
anything to that, for the simple truth about you is the most sufficient 
praise." 

(100) We were delighted at these promises and gave him thanks, 
as if our hope had already been fulfilled that Gaius had read the de- 
cree. And this was a reasonable hope, for everything that is forwarded 
with urgency through the governors is usually read immediately by 
the ruler.* 

(101) Flaccus, however, disregarded all our intentions and also his 
own words and promises, and he retained the decree in his posses- 
sion, so that we alone of all people under the sun would be con- 
sidered enemies (of the emperor). There can be no doubt that these 
were the actions of a man who had been brooding for many nights 
over the preparations for his attack against us, not of a man who acts 
upon a sudden attack of insanity, on an unseasonable fit of mental 
derangement. 

(102) God, however, apparently takes care of human affairs for he 
countered his flattering words, so elegantly phrased for the sole 
purpose of cheating everyone, and the counsels of his lawless mind in 
which he devised his treacherous stratagems (against us). God took 
mercy on us and saw to it that not long thereafter we had good 
reason to think that our hopes were not lost. 


^ The translation is based upon the reading àvvnépOetov čer viv nap’ ńyeuóvi 
óicav»áyvoow. See the discussion in the commentary. 
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(103) For when king Agrippa visited us, we informed him of 
Flaccus’ intrigues, whereupon he intervened to rectify the matter. He 
promised us that he would forward the decree to the emperor — 
which, as we later heard, is what he did indeed — with apologies for 
the delay, showing that we were not slow at all in understanding the 
duty of piety towards our benefactor and his family; that, on the 
contrary, we had been zealous in this respect from the very begin- 
ning, but that we had been deprived of the opportunity to demon- 
strate this zeal in time due to the governor’s maliciousness. 


§§104-118 Flaccus’ Arrest 

(104) For it was at this juncture that Justice, the champion and 
defender of the wronged, the punisher of unholy deeds and men, 
began to prepare for the battle against him. To begin with, he 
underwent an unprecedented humiliation and a disaster such as had 
not befallen any of the former governors since the house of Augustus 
acquired the dominion over land and sea. 

(105) To be true, also some of those who had held governorships 
during the reigns of Tiberius and his father Caesar, had perverted 
their office of administrator and protector into despotism and tyran- 
ny. They had done their territories irreparable damage by bribery, 
plunder, unjust condemnations, banishment and exile of completely 
innocent people, and execution of the powerful without trial. But 
when, after their term of office, these men returned to Rome, the 
emperors always demanded a rendering of their accounts and an 
examination of their conduct, especially when the cities that had 
been oppressed sent an embassy. (106) On those occasions the em- 
perors showed themselves impartial judges. They listened equally to 
the accusers and the defendants, and they made it a principle not to 
condemn anyone in advance without a fair trial. They decided what 
appeared to be just, not being influenced by hostility or favor but by 
the objective truth. (107) But in Flaccus’ case it was not after his 
term of office but before the regular date that he was met by Justice, 
who hates evil, because she was so indignant at the unimaginable 
excesses of his unjust and lawless activities. 

(108) The way he was arrested was as follows. He supposed that, as 
regards the matters on which he was under suspicion, Gaius had by 
now been propitiated, partly by means of his letters which were full of 
flattery, partly by his long public speeches in which he often used 
obsequious language and strung together long series of insincere 
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laudations, partly also by the high reputation he had in the largest 
part of the city. 

(109) What he did not realize, however, was that he was fooling 
himself. (The hopes of wicked people do not have any foundations: 
they count on what is favorable to them, but what they experience is 
the opposite, namely what they deserve!) For Gaius sent from Italy a 
centurion appointed by him, named Bassus, with the company of 
soldiers which stood under his command. (110) This man embarked 
on one of the fastest sailing ships and in only a few days he arrived at 
the harbor of Alexandria, off the island of Pharos, late in the after- 
noon. He then ordered the captain to remain offshore until after 
sunset. He planned to enter unnoticed so as to avoid Flaccus getting 
wind of his arrival beforehand and planning some violent action that 
could frustrate Bassus’ mission. 

(111) When it became evening, the ship entered and moored. 
Bassus disembarked with his men and went into the city neither 
recognizing nor being recognized by anyone. But when on the way 
he found a soldier who was one of the sentries in the quaternion on 
duty, he ordered him to point out to him the house of his comman- 
der. For to that person he did want to communicate his secret errand 
so that he would have someone to assist him in case he needed a 
strong force. (112) When he heard that both the commander and 
Flaccus were having a dinner party with someone, he hastened with 
unabated speed to the house of the host — it was a certain Stepha- 
nio, one of the freedmen of the emperor Tiberius, at whose house 
they were the guests. Bassus held back out of sight a little way off and 
sent one of his own men to reconnoitre — the man was dressed like a 
servant: a trick to prevent anyone from noticing what was going on. 
Disguised as the slave of one or other of the guests, he entered the 
dining room and took a close and careful look at the whole situation. 
Then he went back and informed Bassus. 

(113) Bassus thus got to know that the entrances were unguarded 
and that Flaccus had only a small number of people with him, for 
only some ten to fifteen of his household slaves accompanied him. 
Then he gave the signal to his soldiers and rushed in suddenly. Some 
of the soldiers took position in the dining room, with swords in their 
girdles, and they surrounded Flaccus before he even noticed, as he 
was just drinking to the health of someone and toasting the company. 
(114) But when Bassus came forward and took his stand in the 
middle of the room, the moment Flaccus saw him he was speechless 
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from consternation. He wanted to get up, but when he saw the circle 
of guards around him, he knew — even before someone told him — 
what Gaius wanted to do with him; what orders had been given to 
those who had just arrived, and what he was about to undergo in the 
near future. For the human mind has an impressive ability to see in 
one glance and to hear altogether the various successive events that 
are going to take place over a long period. 

(115) All his fellow-guests rose, shuddering and rigid with fear lest 
some sentence had already been fixed for the sheer fact of having 
been at the same party as the culprit. For it was not safe to flee, nor 
was it possible, because all entrances had already been blocked. Flac- 
cus was led away by the soldiers at Bassus' command, thus returning 
from a party for the last time. For it had to be so that a hospitable 
hearth was the scene where Justice began to act against a man who 
had destroyed numerous hearths and homes of completely innocent 
people. 

(116) The fact that Flaccus had to undergo this unprecedented 
misfortune, taken captive as he was like an enemy in the country of 
which he was the governor, was I think due to his treatment of the 
Jews, whom he had decided to exterminate completely in his craving 
for fame. The moment of his arrest is also a clear proof of this, for it 
was the national Jewish festival of the autumn equinox, in which it is 
the custom of the Jews to live in tents. (117) But none of the festal 
proceedings were carried out because our leaders were still impris- 
oned, after having endured irremediable and intolerable atrocities 
and insults. In addition, the common people regarded the misfor- 
tune of their leaders as that of the whole nation, and they were 
already extremely depressed by the exceptional misery that had 
befallen each of them individually. 

(118) Grief is usually felt twice as strongly especially at festivals 
when people are not in a position to celebrate them, both because 
they are deprived of the lighthearted cheerfulness which a festival 
requires, and because they have their share of sorrow, which in this 
case broke their backs since they were unable to find any remedy for 
disasters of such a scale. 


88119-124 Gratitude for Flaccus! Arrest 

(119) While they were in this extremely sad situation, oppressed 
by an unbearable burden and crowded in their houses as night had 
fallen, some people came to tell them that Flaccus had just been 
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arrested. They thought that this was a trap, not the truth at all, and 
thinking that they were being mocked and ambushed again, their 
grief became even greater. 

(120) But when tumult arose throughout the city and the night- 
guards ran to and fro and horsemen rode at full speed to and from the 
camp in great haste, some of the Jews, aroused by the unusual events, 
came out of their houses to get information about what was going on. 
For it seemed clear that something revolutionary had taken place. 

(121) When they heard that Flaccus had been arrested and was 
already ensnared within the hunter’s nets, they stretched out their 
arms to heaven and began to sing hymns and songs to God who 
oversees all human affairs. They said, “O Lord, we are not delighted 
at the punishment of our enemy, for we have learned from our holy 
laws that we should sympathize with our fellow humans. But it is right 
to give thanks to you for having taken pity and compassion on us and 
for having relieved our constant and incessant oppression.” 

(122) When they had spent all night singing hymns and other 
songs, at daybreak they poured out through the gates and made their 
way to the nearby parts of the beach, for they had been deprived of 
their synagogues. And there, standing in the purest possible place 
they cried out with one accord: 

(123) “O almighty King of mortals and immortals, we have come 
here to call on earth and sea, on air and heaven, which are the parts 
of the universe, and on the universe as a whole, to offer thanks to 
you. In these alone we can dwell, expelled as we are from all human- 
made buildings, deprived of the city and the public and private areas 
within its walls, the only people under the sun to become cityless and 
homeless because of the malice of their governor. (124) But you 
make us realize that we may be confident that what is still in need of 
restoration will indeed be restored, because you have already begun 
to answer our prayers. After all, you have suddenly brought down the 
common enemy of our nation, who was the instigator of our 
misfortunes, who thought so highly of himself and expected that 
these things would bring him fame. And when you did so, you did 
not wait until he was already far away so that those who had suffered 
badly under him would only have learned about it by hearsay and 
hence have less satisfaction, no, you did so right here, so close by that 
it was almost before the very eyes of those whom he had wronged. 
Thus you gave them a clearer picture of your swift and unexpected 
intervention.” 
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88125-145 Lampo and Isidorus 

(125) To what I have already said I should add a third thing which 
I think also took place because divine providence intervened. Flaccus 
had set sail at the beginning of the winter, for he was destined to 
have his fill of the frightening dangers of the sea as well, having filled 
the elements of the universe with his impieties. After having endured 
innumerable hardships and barely having arrived safely in Italy, he 
was immediately confronted with the fact that two of his worst 
enemies, Isidorus and Lampo, took up the charges against him. 

(126) These men had been his subjects only a short while ago and 
had hailed him as their master, benefactor, savior and the like. Now, 
however, they were his adversaries and as such they displayed a power 
that was not a mere match but in many ways vastly superior to his 
own. They not only had confidence in the justice of their case, but — 
which was of the utmost importance — they also saw that he who pre- 
sides over human affairs was his implacable enemy, he who was now 
about to put on the cloak of justice, albeit out of calculation, namely 
in order to avoid the impression that he had condemned him in 
advance without a trial. But in fact he would behave like an enemy 
who, before hearing either accusation or defense, had already in his 
heart condemned him and sentenced him to the severest punish- 
ment. (127) And nothing is harder for those who were once supe- 
riors than to be accused by their former inferiors or for those who 
were once rulers by their former subjects, which is just as if masters 
were to be accused by slaves born in their house or purchased with 
their money. 

(128) Yet in my opinion this was a lighter evil compared with 
another one which was to be still greater. For it was not just people 
who had been in the position of subjects who now suddenly attacked 
him unanimously with their accusations, having prepared themselves 
for the fight, but also people who had been his most bitter enemies 
for the greatest part of the period that he had been the governor of 
the country. 

Lampo had been put on trial for impiety towards the emperor 
Tiberius and, as the trial had dragged on for two years, he was 
exhausted. (129) Because his judge had a grudge against him, he 
caused postponements and delays on various pretexts because, even 
if Lampo was to escape from the charge, he wanted to make his life 
more painful than death by keeping him in uncertainty and fear 
about his future for as long as possible. 
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(130) Later, when it seemed that he had won his case, Lampo 
alleged that he had been dealt with in an outrageous way as far as his 
property was concerned, for he had been compelled to become a 
gymnasiarch. It may have been so that he was stingy and thrifty and 
just asserted by way of excuse that he simply did not possess enough 
means for such great expenses; it may also have been the case that he 
really did not have the means. Anyway, before the trial he had 
pretended to be quite rich, but on closer examination he appeared 
not to be a very wealthy man at all, having acquired practically all he 
had from his illegal actions. (131) For he used to stand by the 
governors whenever they gave judgment and he took minutes of all 
that took place during the trial, because he had the rank of an 
introducer.? And then he would deliberately expunge or omit some 
things or insert other things which had not been said; sometimes he 
doctored the documents by changing, rearranging, or even totally 
rewriting them, the purpose of this tamperer being to charge money 
for every syllable, or even worse, every stroke of his pen. 

(132) Often the whole people unanimously denounced him, with 
an accurate and well-chosen expression, as “the pen-murderer,” 
because by the things he wrote he had caused the death of numerous 
people and had made the lives of as many more miserable than those 
of the dead: those might have won their case and enjoyed their 
prosperity, but what they suffered was a most undeserved defeat and 
poverty, because their enemies had bought both of these from this 
man who peddled and sold the property of others. 

(133) Forit wasimpossible that the governors, who were in charge 
of such a vast country, could remember all the cases in that constant 
stream of both private and public new affairs, especially as they had 
not only to administer justice but also received the calculations of the 
revenues and taxes, the scrutiny of which took up the greater part of 
the year. (134) But Lampo, who was commissioned to guard the 
most important archives, those of justice and the most sacred verdicts 
based upon it, made misuse of the forgetfulness of the judges for his 
own profit. He registered people who should have won their case 
among the defeated and those who should have lost it among the 
winners after first having received his accursed fee, more properly 
described as hire, from the victorious. 


5 This translation is based upon the emendation eicayoyéog yov vá&vw. See 
the notes in the commentary ad locum. 
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(135) Such was the Lampo who now appeared as one of the accu- 
sers of Flaccus. Further there was Isidorus, his equal in wickedness, a 
mobbish type of demagogue, always intent on creating chaos and 
confusion, an enemy of peace and stability, very adept at organizing 
riots and tumults where they did not yet exist and, once they were 
there, at coaching and fomenting them, always taking care to keep 
around him a disorderly and turbulent gang consisting of a promis- 
cuous mob of all the refuse of the people, which he had divided up 
into sections as if they were a sort of squadrons. 

(136) In the city there are clubs with many members whose 
common ideal is not something sound but only to drink liquor, be 
drunk, behave as a drunkard, and the offspring of these, insolence. 
The natives call these gatherings “synods” and “couches.” (137) In all 
or most of these clubs Isidorus holds the first place, and for that 
reason he is called “symposiarch,” table president, city-troublemaker. 
Then when he wants to perpetrate something useless, a single call 
suffices to bring all of them together and to have them say and do 
whatever they are told. 

(138) On one occasion he was angry with Flaccus because, where- 
as at first he had the reputation of being a person with some influence 
on him, afterwards he no longer had that favorable position. Then he 
hired the scum of humanity, those who used to be vociferant and to 
sell their shouts as in a market to persons who are disposed to buy 
them, and he ordered them to assemble at the gymnasium. (139) 
When the building was full, they began to accuse Flaccus for no 
reason at all, inventing groundless charges and stringing together 
falsehoods spun out in anapaests, so that not only Flaccus but also the 
others were astonished at the unexpected event. They surmised — 
rightly so — that there must definitely be someone whom they were 
trying to please, since they themselves had not suffered anything 
unjust, neither had the rest of the city’s inhabitants, as they knew 
quite well. 

(140) Then, after deliberation, they decided to arrest some of 
them in order to try to find out the cause of this sudden outburst of 
blind fury and madness. The ones who were arrested confessed the 
truth without having to be put to torture, and they provided the 
proofs through facts: the payment that had been agreed upon, that 
is, both the part that had already been given to them and the part 
that would be given them later according to promises, the names of 
the men who had been appointed to distribute the money as the 
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leaders of the sedition, and the place and the time at which the brib- 
ery had taken place. (141) Of course, everyone was indignant and the 
inhabitants of the city found it unbearable that its reputation should 
be blemished by the stupidity of some individuals. For that reason 
Flaccus decided to summon the most respectable of the citizens and 
to bring before them on the next day the distributers of the payment, 
so as to convict Isidorus and defend his own administration by 
proving that he had been unjustly slandered. When they heard the 
summons, not only the magistrates came, but the whole city, except 
that part of the population that was about to be convicted of having 
received bribes. 

(142) Those who had discharged this fine service were raised on a 
platform so that in this conspicuous elevation they might be recog- 
nized by all. They accused Isidorus of being behind the disturbances 
and the slanders against Flaccus and of having given both money and 
wine to no small number on his account. (143) "For where could we 
have got such great abundance from?” they said, “We are poor and 
hardly able to provide ourselves daily with the very necessaries of life. 
And what kind of terrible evil did we suffer from the governor so as 
to be forced to cherish a grudge against him? No, the originator and 
creator of all these things is that man, always envious of the prosper- 
ous and an enemy of law and order.” 

(144) When the bystanders heard this and recognized that what 
was being said was a clear representation and indication of the inten- 
tions of the accused, some shouted “Disfranchise him!”, others “Ban- 
ish him!”, again others “Kill him!” These last were in the majority, 
and then the rest too came over and joined them, so that finally all 
cried out unanimously and with one voice, “Kill the common pest, 
the man who, ever since he came to the fore and wormed his way into 
state affairs, caused the whole city to become diseased!” (145) Be- 
cause of his bad conscience, Isidorus ran off, fearing arrest. But 
Flaccus took no further steps against Isidorus, thinking that, now that 
he had voluntarily left, life in the city would be free from sedition and 
intrigue. 


88146-161 Flaccus on Trial 

(146) I have dwelled at length on these events, not in order to 
keep old injuries in memory but out of admiration for Justice, who 
oversees human affairs. For those who had been hostile to him from 
the beginning and to whom he had become more hateful than 
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anyone else, were the ones to whom was allotted the role of accusing 
him so as to make his affliction as great as possible. For to be accused 
is already bad enough, but being accused by confessed enemies is far 
worse. (147) He, the ruler, was accused by his subjects, and that by 
men who had always been his enemies, whereas only a little before he 
had been the master of the life of each of the two. But that was not 
all, he also received a very tough verdict. He actually received a 
twofold blow in that his defeat went hand in hand with ridicule by his 
exulting enemies. To sensible people this is even worse than death. 

(148) After that he reaped a rich harvest of misery. For he was im- 
mediately deprived of all his possessions, both what he had inherited 
from his parents and what he had acquired himself. He was a man 
who took special delight in beautiful things. Unlike some rich men, 
for him wealth was not inert matter, but everything had been scrutin- 
ized with a view to its extravagance: cups, garments, couches, utensils, 
and everything else that decorated his house, all of it was first class. 
(149) Aside from that, there was his staff of household slaves, care- 
fully selected on the basis of their excellence, both with regard to the 
beauty and health condition of their bodies and to the perfect way in 
which they performed their services. Every one of them performed 
his tasks exceptionally well, so that they were looked upon as either 
the best among those who performed the same functions or as abso- 
lutely second to none. (150) A clear proof of all this is the fact that, 
while a great number of properties belonging to condemned persons 
were sold by public auction, that of Flaccus alone was reserved for the 
emperor, except a few items so as to avoid transgression of the law 
enacted about persons convicted on these grounds. 

(151) After the confiscation of his property he was sentenced to 
deportation. He was banished from the whole mainland — that is, 
the greater and better part of the habitable world — and from 
every island on which people can prosper. For he would have been 
exiled to the most miserable of all the islands in the Aegaean Sea, 
called Gyara, had Lepidus not interceded. Thanks to him he could 
exchange Gyara for nearby Andros. (152) Then he had to travel 
again from Rome to Brindisium, the same journey he had also made 
a few years before when he had been appointed governor of Egypt 
and adjacent Libya. Consequently, the cities which then saw him so 
full of pride and making a show of the grandeur of his good for- 
tune, would now see him again, but this time in complete dishonor. 
(153) Pointed at with the finger and insulted though he was, he felt 
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oppressed by even heavier afflictions caused by the total reversal of 
his fortune, for his misery was constantly being renewed and 
rekindled by additions of fresh evils which, as in the case of recurring 
diseases,® forcibly bring back the memories of former disasters which 
in the meantime seemed to have been dimmed. 

(154) After he had crossed the Ionian Gulf he sailed upon the sea 
which extends to Corinth, a spectacle to all the Peloponnesian coas- 
tal cities when they heard of the sudden reversal of his fortune. For 
whenever he disembarked, the people crowded, the ill-disposed out 
of malice, but others, who are usually sobered by what happens to 
other people, out of sympathy. (155) From Lechaion he crossed the 
Isthmus to the opposite sea and arrived at Cenchraeae, the port of 
Corinth. There his guards, who did not permit him the smallest 
respite, forced him to embark immediately upon a small merchant 
vessel and put to sea. And since a strong contrary wind was rushing 
down, he suffered greatly and only with great difficulty did he arrive 
storm-tossed at the Piraeus. (156) When the storm had ceased, he 
coasted along Attica as far as Cape Sounion and then continued 
along the series of islands there, Helena, Kia, Kythnos, and all the 
others that lie in a row one after the other, until at last he came to his 
destination, the island of the Andrians. 

(157) When he saw it from afar, the wretch cried so uncontroll- 
ably that his tears seemed to come from a fountain. Beating his breast 
and lamenting bitterly, he said: “My guards and escorts, look what a 
fine piece of land this Andros is, an unhappy island that I exchange 
for happy Italy! (158) I, Flaccus, was born and brought up and edu- 
cated in imperial Rome, where I was the schoolmate and companion 
of the grandchildren of Augustus and chosen by Tiberius Caesar as 
one of his intimate friends, and entrusted for six years with the great- 
est of all his possessions, Egypt. (159) Why this enormous change of 
fortune? As if an eclipse has occurred, during the day night has 
overtaken my life! This little island, what shall I call it? ‘My place of 
banishment’ or ‘my new fatherland,’ ‘a safe haven’ or ‘a miserable 
place of refuge’? No, ‘tomb’ would be its most appropriate name! For 
in a sense, wretch that I am, I am being sent to bear my own corpse as 
it were to a tomb. For either because of my sufferings I will make an 
end to my miserable life or, if I would be able to live on, I will die a 
drawn-out death in full consciousness.” 


ê Reading dxotpomaCovcats. See the commentary ad locum. 
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(160) Thus he was lamenting. When the ship had moored in the 
harbor, he disembarked while he wholly stooped down to the ground 
as people do who are pressed down by a very heavy burden, his neck 
heavily laden with his misfortunes. He did not even have the energy 
to lift up his head, or he did not dare it because of the people who 
had come to meet him and had lined up on either side of the road in 
order to see him. (161) His escorts led him to the assembly of the 
people of Andros and showed him there to everyone, thus making 
them witnesses of the arrival of the exile in their island. And then, 
having fulfilled their service, they departed. 


88162-180a Flaccus at Andros 

(162) But Flaccus, no longer seeing any familiar sight, felt his 
suffering renewed as it became more poignant by ever more vivid 
imaginings. Looking at the sheer desolation around him, in the mid- 
dle of which he had come to a halt, it seemed to him that a violent 
death in his native country would have been a lesser evil, or rather a 
welcome solution, as compared to his present circumstances. He 
made such spastic movements that it was impossible to see any differ- 
ence with a lunatic. He ran around, frequently jumping up and 
down, clapping his hands, smiting his thighs, flinging himself on the 
ground, while he shouted: (163) “I am Flaccus, who until recently was 
the governor of the great city, or rather multi-city, Alexandria, and 
the ruler of the most blessed land of Egypt! I am the one to whom 
innumerable of its inhabitants turned, the one who commanded 
great forces of infantry, cavalry, and navy, an army that excelled not 
only in numbers but also in quality. Iam the one who was escorted 
day after day by numerous people when I went out. (164) But was all 
this just an illusion, not reality at all? Was it only when I slept that I 
saw in my dreams that former happiness, images disappearing into a 
void, figments of a soul which perhaps depicted non-existing things 
as reality? (165) Yes, I have completely deceived myself! After all 
these were but a shadow of realities, not the realities themselves, an 
imitation of clear perception, not clear perception itself which un- 
masks falsehood. For just as when we wake up we find nothing of the 
things that appear to us in our dreams — all have flown away 
together — so too all that brilliance which I formerly enjoyed has 
been extinguished in one very short moment.” 

(166) These kind of thoughts kept him constantly in their grip 
and, so to speak, broke his back. He avoided going to places where 
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he would meet many people because of his haunting shame, so he 
neither went down to the harbor nor did he dare to visit the market- 
place, but he lurked in his house where he had locked up himself, 
for he did not even have the courage to cross the threshhold. 
(167) Sometimes, however, early in the morning when all the others 
were still in their beds, he would go outside the city wall without 
showing himself to anyone at all, and he would spend the day in lone- 
liness. He would then turn aside if someone was about to meet him, 
so tormented and devoured was his soul by the fresh memories of his 
misfortunes, poor wretch. He would come back only in the middle of 
the night, praying in his endless and boundless sorrow that the even- 
ing would become morning again because of his fear of the darkness 
and the weird visions he had when he happened to fall asleep; but in 
the morning he prayed that it would be evening again, for the 
darkness that surrounded him was opposed to everything bright. 

(168) A few months later he bought a small piece of land where he 
spent much of his time in solitude, bewailing his own fate with many 
tears. (169) There is a story that once about midnight he became 
inspired, like in the Corybantic rites, and came out of his farm-house. 
He then turned his eyes towards heaven and the stars and, seeing that 
which is really a cosmos within the cosmos, he cried out: 

(170) “King of gods and men, it is now clear that you are not in- 
different to the nation of the Jews, nor is what they assert about your 
providence false, for all who deny that the Jews have you for a cham- 
pion and defender go astray from sound opinion. I am a clear proof 
of this, for all the mad acts that I have committed against the Jews I 
have now suffered myself. (171) When they were robbed of their 
possessions I closed my eyes and gave license to those who plundered 
them. For that reason I have myself been deprived of all I inherited 
from my father and my mother and of all that I received by way of 
favor and gift or that I acquired in other ways. (172) Once I cast on 
them the slur that they had no civic rights because they were foreign- 
ers, whereas in fact they were inhabitants possessing these rights. I 
did so in order to please their adversaries, a disorderly and unruly 
mob, by whose flattery I, miserable man that I am, was led astray. For 
that reason I was deprived of my civic rights, driven in exile from all 
the inhabited world, and shut up in this place. (173) I gave orders to 
bring some of them to the theatre and have them maltreated there 
before the eyes of their greatest enemies, unjustly so. Justly, therefore, 
I was marched not into only one theatre or just one city to undergo 
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the worst maltreatment in my wretched soul rather than in my body, 
but I was paraded through all Italy as far as Brindisium, through all 
the Peloponnese as far as Corinth, and through Attica and the islands 
as far as Andros, my prison. (174) And I am deeply convinced that 
this is not the end of my misfortunes, but that there are others still in 
store for me to fill up the measure of compensation for what I have 
perpetrated. I put some to death and when they were killed by others 
I did not avenge them. Some were stoned, some while still alive were 
burnt to death or dragged through the middle of the market place 
till their bodies were wholly torn to pieces. (175) Because of all that I 
know that the goddesses of punishment await me and that these 
avenging spirits are already standing as it were at the finish and press 
forward eager for my blood. Every day, or rather every hour, I die 
beforehand by suffering many deaths, not only the last one.” 

(176) He often was so frightened that he panicked, and then the 
limbs and members of his body shivered and shuddered and his soul 
was atremble with fear and quivering with panting and palpitation, 
knowing that he had lost the only thing that can naturally comfort 
human life, hope of something good. (177) No favorable omen ever 
appeared to him. Everything seemed to bode ill, presaging sounds 
and voices were sinister, his wakeful hours were hard to bear, his 
sleep full of fear, his solitude as that of a beast. Was company of other 
people then what pleased him most? No, time spent in a city was most 
unpleasant to him. His solitary life in the countryside, although 
disgraceful, was it safe at least? No, it was dangerous and inexorable. 
Anyone who approached him quietly was to be suspected. (178) “He 
is plotting something against me,” he said, “since he is walking so fast. 
It does not seem that he is in a hurry for any other reason than pur- 
suing me. The man with a smile is laying a snare for me. The frank 
man despises me. Food and drink are given to me as to beasts for 
slaughter. (179) How long can I endure so many misfortunes as if I 
am a man of steel? I know that I am losing courage in the face of 
death, due to the cruelty of a deity who does not permit me to break 
off abruptly my miserable life because he still has an abundance of 
irremediable evils in store for me, which he treasures up against me 
in order to do a favor to those whom I treacherously murdered." 

(180a) Restlessly repeating this kind of thing he awaited his fated 
end and uninterrupted sorrows went on to disturb and confuse his 
soul. 
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88180b-190 Caligula Has Flaccus Killed 

But in the meantime Gaius, who was by nature ruthless and never 
satisfied with the revenge he had taken, did not — unlike others — 
leave alone those who had once been punished, because his hard 
feelings would never stop, and for that reason he continuously tried 
to find new and great disasters to inflict upon them. And Flaccus was 
a person he hated to such a degree that he even loathed his name- 
sakes, so repulsive to him was the name of Flaccus. (181) He often 
regretted that he had condemned him to exile instead of death, and 
although he respected Lepidus, who had interceded, he also blamed 
him for it so that for fear of punishment the man stopped 
interceding. He was afraid, rightly so, that by helping to lighten the 
sentence of another, he himself would receive a heavier one. 

(182) Since nobody any longer had the courage to say anything to 
make him more lenient, Gaius now gave vent to his unsoftened and 
unbridled fury, which should have been mitigated with time but 
instead had become exacerbated, as is the case with diseases which, 
when they recur, are more severe than at previous times. (183) So 
they say that once, in a sleepless night, he was thinking of his officials 
in exile, who in theory were supposed to live unhappy lives but in 
practice lived without trouble and in tranquillity and freedom. 
(184) He even changed the designation from “exile” to “holidays 
abroad." He said: “The banishment of such people is a sort of holiday 
abroad because all they need is there in abundance and they are able 
to live without trouble and in well-being. As a matter of fact it is 
absurd that they live in luxury and enjoy the advantages of the 
peaceful life of a philosopher!" 

(185) Thereupon he ordered that the most distinguished and 
those with the highest reputation should be put to death, giving a list 
of names which was headed by that of Flaccus. 

When the men who had been ordered to kill him arrived at 
Andros, Flaccus happened to arrive from the country at the city and 
they came from the harbor to meet him. They recognized each other 
from afar. (186) He then realized the purpose of their mission — for 
everyone's soul is highly prophetic, especially of people in misfortune 
— and turned from the road, running away in flight over the rugged 
ground. Did he perhaps forget that Andros was an island, not the 
mainland, so that speed is of no use since the sea surrounds it? For 
one of two things was to happen necessarily: either he was to go too 
far and end up in the sea or he was to arrive at the very edge of the 
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island and be arrested there. (187) Now, when two evils have to be 
compared, death on land is preferable to death in the sea, for nature 
assigned to men and all other terrestrials land as their most 
appropriate place, not only during their lifetime but also after death: 
the same element should receive them not only at the moment of 
their birth but also at their departure from life. 

(188) They pursued him without stopping to draw breath and 
caught him. Some of them at once started to dig a pit, the others 
dragged him along by force although he resisted and screamed and 
struggled, as a result of which he was wounded all over his body since 
he ran upon the blows, as wild beasts do. (189) He seized hold of his 
murderers and clung to them so that they were hindered to direct 
their swords at him directly and had to apply their blows obliquely, 
and so he caused himself to suffer more severely. Finally, he lay there, 
his hands, feet, head, breast, and sides gashed and smashed, ready as 
it were to be cut up like a sacrificial animal. For Justice wanted that 
single body to receive wounds as numerous as the number of the Jews 
who had been unlawfully murdered by him. 

(190) The whole place was running with blood that poured forth 
like a fountain from the many veins, which had been gashed one af- 
ter the other. When the corpse was being dragged into the pit which 
had been dug, most of the parts fell asunder since the ligaments by 
which the whole of the body was kept together had been slit. 


8191 Epilogue 

(191) Such were the sufferings of Flaccus, too, who thus became 
an indubitable proof that the Jewish people had not been deprived of 
the help of God. 


COMMENTARY 


The Title 


On Flaccus: The title of Flacc. has been transmitted in a variety of 
forms. Our best ms., M, has ®iA@voc eic PAGKKov (translated here); 
others have just siç GAákkov, or PAGKKOSG veyóuevoc, or the more 
elaborate and pious (and therefore secondary) PiAwvoc tovopia návv 
WHEALLOG xoi TO Bio YPNOULOG tà KATA TOV DAGKKOV TTOL nepi npovot- 
ac. Photius (Bibl. cod. 105) refers to the work as DAGKKOG rj DAGKKwV 
veyóuevoc (PAGKK@V obviously being a mistake for PAGKKOc), and 
Eusebius calls the treatise simply ®AdKKog (Chron. Tiberius 21; 
Jerome translates ‘in libro qui “Flaccus” inscribitur’). In the quotes 
from Flacc. in John of Damascus’ compilatory work (see Introd. ch. 
7), the work is called tà kata ®AGKKOV or tà npóc GAGxkov. Note that 
there is no tradition calling the work kata ®AdKKov, contra Flaccum. 
The preposition £ic in eig PAdKKov can certainly not have the sense 
of kata with genitive (“against”) and neither can Kató or npóc with 
the accusative. So we are left with either simply Pàóxxoç or Eig Páx- 
Kov, both of them being rather neutral titles: (On) Flaccus." Since 
our earliest witness, Eusebius, refers to the work with the simple title 
Flaccus and receives support for this from Photius, it has a good 
chance of being the original one, although the reading eic PAdKKoV 
in two important manuscripts cannot be ruled out entirely. Non 
liquet. 

Lit.: Reiter 1915:xlvii-xlviii; Balsdon 1934:221-222; Box 1939:xxxiv- 
xxxviii; Leisegang 1941:48-49; Smallwood 1961:36-43; Colson 1962:xvi- 
xxvi; Hennig 1975:164-173; Morris in Schürer 1973/8'7:III 859-864; 
Kraus 1994:480-481; Meiser 1999:418 (on double titles of the type 
OAáxkog "n MEPL npovoiag see the material collected by Saffrey- 
Segonds 2001:49 note 2). 
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Part I. Flaccus’ Persecution of the Jews (881-96) 
88 1-7: Flaccus’ promising start 


In the opening paragraphs Philo sketches Flaccus as a very capable 
and responsible governor (in this respect he even surpassed his 
predecessors, says Philo in §8). Since this sketch shows that he was 
able to fulfil his duties in an exemplary way, the section is primarily 
designed to serve as a foil against which Flaccus’ later malfunctioning 
and malicious scheming stands out in all the sharper contrast, as 
Philo himself explicitly says in §7: “I praise Flaccus not because it is 
the right thing to praise an enemy but in order to enable myself to 
expose his wickedness even more clearly.” The rhetorical function of 
this section is to drive home to the reader that Flaccus’ ability to be a 
good governor makes him all the more responsible for the 
catastrophic events in the summer of 38 CE. 


§1. After Sejanus ...: On devtepos see below. Lucius Aelius Sejanus 
was appointed praefectus praetorio by Tiberius in 14 CE and soon be- 
came sole commander of the praetorian guards (the cohortes prae- 
torianae, which were responsible for order and safety in the imperial 
palaces; see Gutsfeld 2001). Sejanus' influence on the emperor was 
very great and his power increased over the years (Hennig 1975: 
passim; Levick 1976:148-155; Kornemann 1980:158-170; Eck 1996). In 
30 CE, he was elected consul for the next year with Tiberius and he 
hoped for more, possibly even a partnership with the emperor. But 
when he was accused of planning the assassination of the future 
emperor Gaius (Caligula), he was arrested and executed (in 31). In 
Legat. 159-160 Philo says that Sejanus had invented false slanders 
against the Jews in Rome “because he wished to do away with the 
nation, knowing that it would take the sole or the principal part in 
opposing his unholy plots and actions, and would defend the empe- 
ror when in danger of becoming the victim of treachery" (see Small- 
wood 1961 and Pelletier 1972 ad loc.). There is no further evidence to 
support this statement, not even in Josephus who devotes much 
attention to Sejanus. So there may be some reason to doubt what 
Philo says here; his description of the affair is probably somewhat 
exaggerated (but see Slingerland 1997:71-72, 232-233, 240). Euse- 
bius, however, says that Philo wrote that Sejanus wanted to eradicate 
the entire Jewish nation (both in Hist. Eccl. 2.5.7 and in Chron., year 
21 of Tiberius [vol. 1, p. 176 ed. Helm]), and it has been argued that 
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he is referring not to the short opening remark of Flacc. but to a lost 
work of Philo in which the persecutions by Sejanus were dealt with on 
their own and to which Flacc. was the sequel (see Smallwood 1961:36- 
43; Hennig 1975:165-168; Morris 1987:860-861). Eusebius may have 
based his remark on Legat. 159-160 (quoted above), but it seems 
probable that Philo did write a separate work on Sejanus (see Introd., 
ch. 1). Philo says here (Flacc. 1) that Sejanus wanted to do injustice to 
the entire nation (cuunxàv ôo tò £0voc). It has been suggested 
that Sejanus was the driving force behind Tiberius' measure to expel 
the Jews from Rome or Italy in 19 CE (thus Box 1939: 68 and cf. 
Kraus 1967:39; Tacitus, Ann. 2.8, speaks of an expulsion from all of 
Italy; Suetonius, Tib. 36, says from Rome only), but this measure was 
directed not only against the Jews but also, and primarily, against the 
Isis-cult (see Hennig 1975:161-164, and esp. Gruen 2002:35-36). Be 
that as it may, Philo's tantalizingly brief remark does show that 
according to Philo “the Jews could no longer be confident about the 
emperor's attitude to their concerns, and that the influence of parti- 
cular individuals in the imperial court could largely determine their 
fortunes" (Barclay 1996:301). And it is true that “if Philo devoted a 
whole book, now lost, to Sejanus' anti-Jewish policy, the threat was 
presumably serious" (Smallwood 1976:202 note 5). But Smallwood 
1987:127 rightly remarks that Josephus' complete silence about Seja- 
nus' supposed plans against the Jews suggests that they were actually 
far less serious than Philo would have us believe. All this must remain 
uncertain and, anyway, Philo here implies that the threat of Sejanus 
was hardly over when the next one (devtEpoc) made already its 
appearance in the person of Flaccus. For a detailed analysis and bal- 
anced discussion of this whole passage see Hennig 1975:160-179, esp. 
169-173, who comes to this conclusion: *So erscheint der Verdacht 
durchaus berechtigt, daß Philo den Versuch unternommen hat, 
unter bewuDter Verschleierung der Tatsachen das einmalige Vor- 
gehen gegen die Juden unter der Regierung des Tiberius, nàmlich 
das vom Jahre 19, das er wohl nicht gut völlig verschweigen konnte, 
auf das Konto Sejans zu setzen. Dazu war es vor allem notwendig, den 
Zeitpunkt im unklaren zu lassen und, ohne daf dies ausdrücklich 
gesagt wird, den Eindruck zu erwecken, daß die Attacke Sejans gegen 
die Juden seinem Sturz unmittelbar vorausging. Denn erst damals 
und nicht schon im Jahre 19 konnte ihm dann auch die volle Verant- 
wortung zugeschoben werden" (173). It was only in this way that 
Philo could maintain his theory of God's terrible punishment of the 
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enemies of the Jews (Nestle 1936:263). On Philo’s portrait of Sejanus 
see also Lémonon 1981:224-225 and Barraclough 1984:471-472. 

Avillius Flaccus: See Introd. ch. 5, Excursus. 

continued his policy of persecuting the Jews: lit. “took over [from him] 
the attack against the Jews.” Although “took over” (d1adéxEtat) 
suggests an immediate continuation of Sejanus’ policy, in actual fact 
seven years elapsed between Sejanus’ death in 31 and the pogrom in 
38. But Philo seems to imply that when, after Sejanus’ death, Flaccus 
was appointed in 32 CE, he also immediately (as debvtepog) took over 
Sejanus’ heritage (thus Smallwood 1976:201; cf. Sly 1996:168), even 
though this is contradicted by what he himself says in 882-5. By 
attributing to Flaccus an anti-Jewish frame of mind from the very 
beginning, Philo “avoids any suggestion of Jewish culpability for the 
troubles which were to follow” (Barraclough 1984:463). 

he had less resources and occasions to do so: Because Flaccus had a 
much less central and powerful position than Sejanus. 

irreparable evils: These are described in detail in §§41-96. 

everyone everywhere: TaVtAXOD Tavtac. Philo is fond of this kind of 
alliterating paronomasia; see the instances collected by Reiter 1915:li; 
for the rhetorical theory of paronomasia see Lausberg 1963:90 and 
Anderson 2000:93; cf. Quintilian 9.3.66. It is unclear what Philo 
means when he says that Flaccus "tried to bring everyone everywhere 
within his field of fire." It would seem that he is implying that 
Flaccus' anti-Jewish plans of action were quite far-reaching and aimed 
at more than just the Jewish population of Alexandria, but he does 
not tell us how he knew. This exaggerating statement is probably 
meant to make unambiguously clear to the reader how evil Flaccus' 
intents were, no better than those of the notoriously malignant 
Sejanus. It is a typical case of Philonic tendentious generalization. 

to achieve their malignant designs: On xazop000v "pour désigner 
le succés des malfaiteurs" see Nikiprowetzky in Winston-Dillon 
1983:73. 


82. the friends of the emperor. friends = etoipot = amici. Flaccus was 
an amicus Caesaris, a somewhat formal title for a member of the 
informal circle of courtiers who were the emperor's main advisors. In 
literary evidence from the imperial period we find accounts of the 
emperors consulting their amici. They were favored members of the 
equestrian and senatorial ordines (Millar 1977:110-122, esp. 119 note 
66 for references). Tiberius divided his amici into classes (Suetonius, 
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Tib. 46; Seneca, De benef. 6:33-34). According to the New Testament, 
the governor of Judaea, Pilate, too, was an amicus of Tiberius (John 
19:12; see Barrett 1978:543). 

the prefect of Alexandria and the country around it: The praefectus 
Alexandreae et Aegypti (often more briefly praefectus Aegypti = £Énopyxoc 
Avytrtov) was the Roman governor of all Egypt consisting of both 
Alexandria proper (usually called Alexandria ad Aegyptum!) and the 
chóra (‘country’), the rest of Egypt; cf. in 85 “throughout the city and 
the country" (the constitutional separation of Alexandria from Egypt 
probably dates back to Ptolemaic times; Huzar 1988:622 with note 8, 
contra Fraser 1972: 107-108). This prefect usually served for a term 
of one to three years, but sometimes for more than four or five. 
Tiberius had a policy of keeping officials in provinces longer than 
usual; see Josephus, Ant. 18.168-178, and Tacitus, Ann. 1.80. The 
prefect was mostly someone of equestrian rank and, under the Julio- 
Claudians, his job was deemed so important that he received procon- 
sular powers and surpassed all the other imperial prefectures (Huzar 
1988:658). His position had a special weight since Egypt was the 
granary of the Roman Empire, especially of the city of Rome itself (cf. 
Acts 27:6). His most important duties were representing imperial 
authority, commanding the Roman legions, keeping the unruly 
population under control in view of the levying of taxes, and 
administering justice (Eck 2001:246-249). For lists of praefecti Aegypti 
see Stein 1950; Reinmuth 1954 and 1956; Schwartz 1982; Bureth 
1988; Bastianini 1988; more references in Rupprecht 1994:70. 

after the death of Hiberus: M. Antonius Hiberus was an imperial 
freedman who worked in Egypt as a high financial official in the 
imperial service from 26-28 CE. Hiberus was appointed (vice-) 
praefectus Aegypti by Tiberius in 32, but he died soon thereafter 
(Méléze Modrzejewski 1990:VII.67 with note 48; Eck 1998:532). The 
reading Hibérou is a widely accepted conjecture of Reiter (1915:li) for 
the mss.'s Sebérou (G: bérou) on the basis of the information given by 
Cassius Dio 58.19.6: "Meanwhile Vitrasius Pollio, the governor of 
Egypt, died, and he [Tiberius, in 32] entrusted the province for a 
time to a certain Hiberus, an imperial freedman" (cf. Pelletier 
1967:45 note 6 and, on Cassius Dio's mistake about Vitrasius Pollio, 
who in fact was Flaccus' successor, see Schwartz 1982). See further 
Stein 1950:25-26; Bureth 1988:476. 

his excellence: kañoxayaðia, a favorite term of Philo (he uses it 77 
times), often used for the superior spiritual qualities of biblical 
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heroes such as the patriarchs and Moses. On kaAokaya8ita in Philo 
see Runia 1997:9-12. In the following words (“prudent, persevering, 
acute in devising and carrying out his plans, very eloquent and quick 
at understanding”) Philo goes to great length in emphasizing Flac- 
cus’ highly promising start in order to serve as a foil to his behavior 
after Tiberius’ death. In §4 he even speaks of Flaccus’ “illustrious and 
kingly nature.” 

quick at understanding what was left unsaid better even than what was 
said: “Hyperbole qui ne trompe personne” (Pelletier 1967:46 note 1). 
On tò jovyaCouevov in the sense of ‘what is left unsaid’ see Box 
1939:70. 


§3. complex and diversified: The adjectives noñótporoç and notiAoc 
underscore the variety and complexity of Flaccus’ tasks but, as in the 
previous paragraph, here again Philo goes to great lengths to stress 
how capable a governor Flaccus had been in the first five years of his 
term (32-37 CE). See Philo’s own summary in §8: “In the first five 
years — that is, when the emperor Tiberius was still alive — he not 
only maintained peace but also governed with such energy and vigor 
that he surpassed all his predecessors.” In SS9ff., however, the sudden 
decline sets in. 

His secretaries were a superfluous crowd: On the complicated bureau- 
cracy in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt see Box 1939:70; Rupprecht 
1994:43-93; esp. Fraser 1972: chs. 2 and 3, and Haas 1997: ch. 3. A 
very helpful chart showing the complex structure of the bureaucracy 
in Roman Egypt is to be found in Bowman 1986:67. This complex 
bureaucratic system is mentioned here only in order to highlight 
Flaccus’ competence, even brilliance: he “surpassed” (oneppoAeiv) all 
the officials in the understanding of the system. 


§4. All matters pertaining to financial accountancy and the admini- 
stration of revenues were dealt with competently by him: Cf. §133: “For it 
was impossible that the governors, who were in charge of such a vast 
country, could remember all the cases in that constant stream of both 
private and public new affairs, especially as they had not only to 
administer justice but also received the calculations of the revenues 
and taxes, the scrutiny of which took up the greater part of the year.” 
Even so, Flaccus managed to do very well, says Philo in this, un- 
doubtedly exaggerated, report (on the fact that he does so for the 
purposes of contrast, see the first note ad §7). “Matters of financial 
accountancy” (Aoytouot) and “the administration of revenues” (rj TOV 
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npocoðevouévæv õioiknots) refer to the assessment and levying of the 
various taxes imposed by the Romans (inter alia the hated poll- 
tax, laographia, on which see CP] 1.60). Philo praises Flaccus’ compe- 
tence, although 30 years later Philo's own nephew, Tiberius Julius 
Alexander, suggests that Flaccus may have been too mild in exaction; 
see his edict in OGIS 669:26-28 (see above in the Introduction, the 
Excursus on Flaccus). For the complex taxing system in Roman Egypt 
in general see the brief introduction with extensive bibliography in 
Rupprecht 1994:74-82; also Lewis 1983:159-176. 

a more illustrious and kingly nature: Xaunposépa koi Bocu Tr $0o1c. 
This is the highest praise possible in Philo's mouth. For the idea of a 
“kingly nature" see Mos. 1.153 and 2.2 (on Moses); cf. Post. 101-102. 

with greater freedom: uetà nAeiovog noppnoiagc. The word nappnoia 
here seems to be used, as Colson remarks (1941:304 note b), in a 
wider sense than the usual "freedom of speech;" it rather denotes 
self-confidence and outspokenness in behavior (see the reference to 
Flaccus' “stateliness” when walking, in the following line). For the 
large bibliography on xappnoia see RBLG 418; add Saffrey-Segonds 
2001:101-102 note 4. 

ostentation: 10606 = delusion, affectation, humbug, nonsense (LSJ). 
It usually has a negative connotation, also in Philo who uses it 56 
times, for instance in Legat. 116 for Gaius’ extreme vanity. Cf. also 
Plato, Phaedr. 230a; Sextus Emp., Adv. math. 8.5; for other instances 
see Goodenough 1938:23-26, 33-36; Box 1939:71; Krauss 1934:522; 
and the Philo Index 341. Even though Philo admits that “ostentation is 
very useful for a ruler," also for Flaccus, he seems to anticipate 
already here his later criticisms of the man. 

important cases: For instance, those involving capital punishment. 

with the magistrates: uetà TOV EV 1ÉAe1, i.e., with officials at a lower 
local level, for instance Lampo as described in 88131-134. Each year 
the prefect left Alexandria for a period of some four months and 
travelled through the country according to a fixed time schedule in 
order to deal with legal and civil questions, in which he needed the 
assistance of these local officials; *he held assizes, received petitions 
from grievants, and scrutinized the accounts and performances of the 
local administrators" (Lewis 1983:19). See further Lewis 1983:45-48, 
185-195; Rupprecht 1994:69-72; esp. Delia 1991:98-107 (147-158 
presents lists of Alexandrian magistrates). 

a motley crowd of people from all quarters: lit. uvyas@v xoi OvYKAVS@V 
avOpanav ÓxyAov, "a mass of promiscuously and indiscriminately 
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mixed humans.” Polybius, too, calls the Alexandrians wiyddec, a 
“medley” of Greeks of all sorts (34.14.5; he is not implying an 
admixture of Egyptian blood, see Davis 1951:69-70). In Flacc. Philo 
very often refers, in a variety of ways, to the Alexandrian “mob” (see 
S84, 5, 19, 33, 35, 41, 65, 80, 82, 135-136 etc.; cf. also Legat. 67, 120, 
132, 226, 252) for which he felt such a great contempt. That Flaccus 
kept the mob in their place is in Philo's eyes a proof of his capability 
and efficiency as a ruler. Flaccus apparently not only shut down the 
clubs of the city (see immediately below), but he also forbade large 
gatherings of Alexandrians for fear of political conspiracy; for 
£ntovviotao0o: in the sense of “conspiring” see LSJ s.v. II 4. 

he also prohibited the clubs and associations (&voipeioc xot ovvóSouc): 
Almost every town and city in the Roman empire had its clubs and 
associations (thiasoi synodoi, hetaireiai, eramoi; collegia, sodalitates) , 
Egypt was no exception (Poland 1909; San Nicolo 1913-15; Boak 
1937; Danker 1992; Kloppenborg & Wilson 1996; further biblio- 
graphy in Rupprecht 1994:106). They were "voluntary associations of 
persons more or less permanently organized for the pursuit of a com- 
mon end, and so distinguishable both from the state and its compon- 
ent elements on the one hand, and on the other from temporary 
unions for ephemeral purposes" (OCD 351). There were religious 
guilds (e.g., those of the artists of Dionysus or the worshippers of 
Zeus Hypsistos) and secular ones (e.g., those of fellow workers in the 
same craft or trade, e.g. silversmiths [see Acts 19:25]), although this 
separation between sacred and profane is somewhat anachronistic for 
our period; further there were also domestic collegia consisting of the 
slaves (and freedmen) of large households. Quite often their main 
purpose was to foster social life among their members and to give 
them a sense of belonging. Philo knows various associations in Alex- 
andria but is very critical of them; he suggests that membership of 
such clubs could easily lead to lascivious behaviour (Seland 1996). In 
SS135ff. he will make clear that he regards these clubs as the hotbeds 
of anti-Jewish agitation in the city and as the sally-ports of gangs of 
hooligans (there he uses the less common term kliné alongside 
synodos, on which see Seland 1996:113). There Philo emphasizes the 
elements of excessive drinking (cf. "like inebriates" here) and the 
forging of political intrigues and conspiracies (cf. Ebr. 20-26 and 
Legat. 312, where he contrasts these clubs with the edifying gather- 
ings of Jewish communities, on which see Seland 1996:114-124). 
Other ancient authors, too, mention the notoriety of the Alexandrian 
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clubs, e.g., Athenaeus, Deipn. 246C; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 32.70 (see 
further Pelletier 1967:46 note 3; Box 1939:72 for non-literary evid- 
ence; Bowman 1986:212; Barry 1993). Philo therefore praises Flaccus 
for his closure of the clubs, which may have been meant as a measure 
to prevent any recurrence of the events described in more detail in 
S8 135-145 (Isidorus’ agitation against Flaccus with the help of the 
clubs of which he was the leader), according to a not improbable sug- 
gestion of Smallwood (1976:236 note 64). Since Flaccus took these 
measures during the reign of Tiberius, who had a great distrust of 
this type of associations, his action may also have been a direct conse- 
quence of the imperial policy in general (Cotter 1996:78-88). 


85. he had established law and order. For “law and order” the Greek 
text has evvouta (see the literature in RBLG 289). What Philo is 
probably referring to is Flaccus' large-scale collecting of clandestine 
weapons in the year 33/34, which he describes in 8892-93 (see ad 
loc.). Apparently the catch of arms then was enormous. 

throughout the city and the country: see ad 82. 

he proceeded ... to concentrate his attention on ...: The Greek is unclear 
here: €ondpevev. The usual meaning of ededpevo is “to lie in wait (for 
an opportunity to attack)," but it developed the sense of “to watch for 

" and even “to help" (as in Migr. 57). See the note in Pelletier 
1967:48 note 2. What is meant here is — in view of the immediately 
following participles £ktáttov, ovykpotóv, yvuváčæv (on which see 
below) — that Flaccus paid attention to putting the army in the 
necessary order again. 

the armed forces. Egypt was garrisoned by a standing army of three 
legions, one of which was stationed on the borders of Alexandria, 
and nine auxiliary cohorts, says Strabo 17.1.12 (797), but by Tiberius’ 
time there may have been only two legions (he reduced their number 
to two by 23 CE; cf. Tacitus, Ann. 4.5). The total number of soldiers 
probably never exceeded 18,000 (Pelletier 1967:48 note 3; Box 
1939:73-4). Bibliography on the army in Roman Egypt in Devijver 
1974 and Rupprecht 1994:85-86. 

by setting them in array and disciplining them, and by training ...: 

’ Ex1áttew is “to draw out in battle order" or “to keep muster-roll of,” 
but according to Box 1939:74 here the sense could be “detailing for 
duties” (see, however, Pelletier 1967:49 note 4). Xvyxposeiv is the 
more technical drilling of the troops; yvuváģčerv is the training in 
more general sense, including inculcating a morale as the following 
lines make clear. 
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not to deprive the soldiers of their pay ... acts of bandrity and robbery: 
Box 1939:74 remarks about the withholding of soldiers’ pay: “I can 
find no parallel to or corroboration of this abuse.” But this detail can 
hardly have been made up by Philo. Even though non-payment of 
wages cannot be confirmed from other sources, we do know that for 
one reason or another, often out of discontent with their wages, 
Roman soldiers tried to get some extra income. In Luke 3:14 John 
the Baptist says to some of them: “Rob no one by violence or false 
accusations, and be content with your wages” (referred to by De Vries 
1999:261). First century CE documentary evidence for exactions by 
troops in Egypt is presented by Box 1939:74-75 (e.g., OGIS 2.665), 
who remarks: “The lack of any stipend for pocket-money (...) helps 
to explain these exactions.” See on extortion by soldiers also the 
useful “Note complémentaire” in Pelletier 1967:157-158 and Lewis 
1983:172-176. 

outside their military service: E6@ TOV KATH Tv otpateiav. Peace-time 
service of the army consisted in such occupations as policing the 
country districts and the construction and maintenance of roads and 
canals. But these are not the kind of activities Philo has in mind here, 
he is still referring to the above mentioned undisciplined behavior. 
As Box 1939:75 rightly remarks, “the presence of an army of occupa- 
tion in a city the inhabitants of which resented the domination of 
Rome required the most rigid discipline.” Gerschmann ad loc. refers 
to 2 Tim. 2:4: “No soldier on service gets entangled in civilian pur- 
suits, since his aim is to satisfy the one who enlisted him.” But in the 
NT passage the emphasis is on total dedication to the commander, 
whereas here the point is to abstain from unauthorized activities. 

to keep in mind: The word ueuvnuévoc is taken by Box 1939:5 to be 
correlated not to the soldier who is the subject of the verb mepte- 
pyáčntar, but to Flaccus who is the subject of €ondpevev: "he remem- 
bered that it was to maintain peace that he was appointed," which is 
grammatically defensible. Both Colson and Pelletier take exception 
to this view: "The run of the sentence is against it (...). The soldier 
may very properly be admonished to remember that he is a police- 
man as well" (Colson 1941:306-7 note a); “C’est à chacun des hom- 
mes de troupe, en effet, qu'il est recommandé (...) de se souvenir 
que le maintien de la tranquillité de la population fait partie, elle 
aussi, de son devoir de soldat" (Pelletier 1967:49 note 8). The latter 
interpretation is the more feasible one. 
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§6. Perhaps someone will say now: Introducing a fictive interlocutor 
is typically diatribe style, thus providing a degree of argument; see 
Stowers 1992; Schmeller 1987 in the various paragraphs on “dialo- 
gische Struktur.” Here the anonymous speaker stands for the reader 
who is surprised to find praise for Flaccus whereas he expects the 
contrary. The rebuttal comes in §7. 

dear fellow: For this use of o0t0¢ as a vocative see LSJ s.v. C I 5 and 
the literature in RBLG 407. 

Have you lost your mind ..: On dpa expressing surprise see 
Denniston 1954:35-36. 

No, I have not gone mad: ov uéunva. Cf. what Paul the apostle says 
before Festus in Acts 26:25: ov uaivouat. See Helyer 2002:314. 

consistent argument: npáyuatoç àxoAov0ta. In Aet. 112 Philo uses 
npayudtæv óKkoAovOta in the sense of an unbroken sequence of 
events. Here the meaning is rather “die Logik eines Sachverhaltes" 
(Gerschmann), “what is consistent with an undertaking" (Box), “the 
sequence of an argument" (Colson), *la suite d'un sujet" (Pelletier). 
The logic announced here follows in 87. 


87. I praise Flaccus ... in order to enable myself to expose his wickedness 
even more clearly: Bell 1924:16 rightly says: “Philo’s remark shows a 
temper remote indeed from that of the historian." As a bad ruler 
Flaccus is all the more guilty because he had shown his obvious 
capacity to rule so well. Of course "this contrast was largely of Philo's 
making, but the lack of information from any other source on the 
nature of Flaccus' rule prevents us from reaching a final verdict" 
(Barraclough 1984:461; cf. Sevenster 1975:21). There is a striking 
parallel in Legat. 8-13 where Philo does the same with regard to the 
beginning of Gaius' rule: his first seven months are described as a 
kind of golden age, but then follows the great contrast, as here. 

Pardon ... conscience: Here Philo explains what he means by 
Flaccus’ wickedness. His sins were not committed out of ignorance 
(ayvoia) but knowingly and willingly (£8 €mvomuns), and for that 
reason there is no pardon to be given. Because his evil deeds were 
perpetrated deliberately and on purpose, there is no defense. The 
distinction between sins committed on purpose and those committed 
unwillingly or out of inadvertence is important to Philo (see Imm. 
128, Ebr. 125, Spec. 1.235-237); it has an Old Testament background 
(e.g., Num. 15:22-31); see Klauck 1994:44. The image of being 
condemned before the tribunal of one's own conscience "fait partie 
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de l'imagerie judiciaire courante dans Philon” (Pelletier 1967:50); 
see the references in Box 1939:76 and Philo Index 321-322. Philo saw 
conscience as a faculty scrutinizing conduct and passing judgement 
upon it (cf. tò tç dtavoiag BovAevtüpiov in 8102); it is both 
immanent in the soul and sent by God. See further Chadwick 1978; 
Eckstein 1983 (121-132 on Philo); and esp. Klauck 1994. For general 
bibliography RBLG 478. 


88 8-20: Flaccus’ degeneration 


After these promising years, the ascension of Caligula marks the 
sudden and unexpected start of the decline of Flaccus' good govern- 
ment. Due to past events related to Caligula himself and his family, in 
which Flaccus had been involved, he becomes frightened. Especially 
the death of his powerful friend Macro, who had been influential at 
the court in Rome, made him desperate. Flaccus, therefore, becomes 
liable to pressure and lends his ear to the worst possible advisors. 
Dark portraits of these advisors — which later turn out to be the 
principal anti-Jewish agitators — are pictured by Philo. The punch- 
line is in 819, “The ruler became a subject and the subjects became 
leaders." For the elitist and aristocratic thinker Philo is, this loss of 
control and the consequent reversal of roles is the strongest disquali- 
fication he could think of. 


S8. six years ... the first five years: Usually the length of a prefect's 
term depended upon the emperor's goodwill. Flaccus? term of 6 
years was no exception; his predecessor Galerius even served for 15 
years (from 16-31 CE). *Five years" is not completely accurate, how- 
ever, since Flaccus probably entered upon office in the first half of 
the year 32 (or even January 32), and even though Tiberius died in 
March 37, Flaccus remained in office till the middle of October of 38 
(see ad 8116), so he served more than six and a half years. See on all 
this, against Groag-Stein 1933:290 and Box 1939:77, now convincingly 
Schwartz 1982. What is called “his last year" in S9 actually lasted from 
March 37 till October 38, which in Philo's usual way of reckoning 
should actually be counted as two years. 

he surpassed all his predecessors: Flaccus had 13 predecessors (from 
30 BCE - 32 CE). For a list of names see the references ad 82 and the 
recent bibliography in Rupprecht 1994:70. Philo now sums up his 
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praise for Flaccus’ admirable governorship before he begins to 
describe his degeneration in §9. 

89. But in his last year, after Tiberius had died and Gaius been 
appointed emperor. Note the particle 5€, here strongly adversative, 
indicating the complete change in Flaccus' behaviour. Philo empha- 
sizes that this turnabout had everything to do with Caligula's acces- 
sion to the throne in 37. In his Legatio ad Gaium he will stress more 
heavily than in Flacc. the evil role of the emperor. On Gaius in 
general see the important monograph by Barrett 1989. For Philo's 
view of Tiberius see Niehoff 2001:119-128. 

he began to let everything slip from his hands: The image is that of a 
charioteer who is losing control of his chariot and horses. Driving a 
chariot, like steering a ship, is a common image for rulership since 
Plato (e.g., Resp. 566d2). See the parallels in Saffrey-Segonds 2001:85 
note 23 (on Marinus, Procl. 8 toig tag viac £yxovot tfjg Alyvmtov). 
Loss of control is something Philo more often speaks of in very 
derogatory terms; see ad §7 and cf. also the following note and the 
chapters in which Flaccus loses control of his own emotions 
(S8176ff.). 

the endless stream of tears ... as from a fountain: This description of 
Flaccus’ exaggerated reaction is meant to demonstrate his lack of 
enkrateia, according to Philo the supreme Jewish and Roman virtue, 
which the Egyptians, too, are lacking. According to Niehoff 2001:134- 
135, this loss of his wits characterizes Flaccus as an "Egyptian" who 
has defected from true Roman values. 

he had sided with the party of the natural rather than the adopted 
children: This is an important point, because Flaccus had indeed 
played a role in the struggle about the succession of Tiberius that was 
not likely to earn him the favor of Caligula. Tiberius had declared in 
his will that his grandson Tiberius Gemellus (a child of Tiberius' son 
Drusus, who died in 23 CE) would be his heir together with Gaius. 
Gemellus belonged to the yvrotot (here translated by “natural 
children”); see Smallwood 1961:169-172. His cousin Gaius was the 
son of Tiberius' nephew Germanicus (died in 19 CE), who had been 
adopted (8etd¢) into the gens Julia. Both had supporters in their 
struggle, although Gemellus' only named supporter was Flaccus 
(Barrett 1989:339 note 79) and we do not know whether he had 
(m)any more. Gaius won because he argued that Gemellus was only a 
child (he was 18, Gaius 25); he obtained from the Roman senate the 
cancellation of Tiberius' will, made Gemellus his adopted son, and 
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later forced him to commit suicide (described in detail by Philo in 
Legat. 22-31). The personal friends of the emperor, however, to 
whom Flaccus belonged (see §2), were of the opinion that Gemellus 
had to be coequal with Gaius. So Flaccus had bet on the wrong horse, 
and in view of Gaius’ character he had every reason to become 
nervous. Sherwin-White 1972, however, thinks that Philo is not well 
informed here since Flaccus can hardly have played a role in advocat- 
ing the claims of Gemellus during the last five years of Tiberius’ 
principate for the simple reason that he was too far away from Rome. 
But being away from Rome does not imply complete loss of influence 
there. 

he was one of those who had conspired against Gaius’ mother. Another 
important reason for Flaccus’ anxiety was that Flaccus’ had played an 
active role in the affair in which Gaius’ mother, Vipsania Agrippina 
(14 BCE-33 CE), who had accused Tiberius of having ordered her 
husband’s death, was finally sent into exile by the emperor in 29 CE 
(Suetonius, Tib. 53). On Agrippina see Barrett 1989:4-24; and Kienast 
1996. 

matters which led to her execution: According to Suetonius (Tib. 53) 
and Tacitus (Ann. 6.25) Agrippina starved herself to death, but there 
were rumors that Tiberius had her put to death, which Philo's 
version seems to reflect here and which Tacitus' version does not 
exclude (“she killed herself — unless food was denied so that her 
death should look like suicide"). See Sly 1996:76. 

So it was also fear of being held guilty that caused the neglect of his 
duties: £€yovOc xoi óià $óBov GAMGEwWSs ETLAEANOUEVOG. The word èn- 
eAnouevos is a crux. The existing translations vary: “His fear of being 
held guilty on this count caused him to neglect his duties" (Colson). 
“Through fear of conviction he had neglected to play his part in the 
trial” (Box). “La crainte d’être pris l'eüt rendu négligent” (Pelletier). 
“Aus Furcht, dessen überführt zu werden, war er gelahmt” (Gersch- 
mann), the latter based upon Theiler’s conjecture neneónyévoc. Rei- 
ter ad loc. declares &miAeAnouévog to be corrupt but suggests no other 
reading. Roos 1935:241 conjectures «tfjg npótepov apetíjg» nieno- 
uévoc. Pelletier rightly defends the mss. The sense is that it was not 
only grief over the death of his friend Tiberius but also (all trans- 
lators overlook Kai!) fear of being convicted by Gaius that caused 
him to forget about his regular tasks. Sherwin-White 1972 strongly 
doubts whether "fear of being held guilty" could be the cause of 
Flaccus' change of mind and behaviour (but see the previous note). 
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§10. For some time he still could summon the power not to let the affairs 
of state slip entirely out of his hands: In Legat. 14 Philo says that Gaius 
fell ill in the 8th month of his rule. According to Cassius Dio (59.8.1), 
in that time Gemellus, Tiberius’ grandson, was accused of having 
prayed for the emperor’s death. Since Gaius ordered Gemellus to 
commit suicide only after his own recovery (see Legat. 23-31, esp. 30- 
1), Flaccus must have been able to work in peace for at least nine 
months after Caligula’s accession (it took some time for the news of 
Gemellus’ death to reach Alexandria). 

his partner in government: not completely correct, see the note on he 
had sided in §9 and esp. Pelletier 1967:53 note 5. 

with a mind that had been enfeebled and paralysed already long before: 
This is hard to understand in view of what Philo has just stated in the 
preceding paragraphs. Colson suggests as a possible meaning for 
TOAD npótepov “a much graver matter” which would yield a trans- 
lation such as “... speechless and, much more seriously, with his mind 
enfeebled and paralysed.” This translation can certainly not be ruled 
out because, although it seems grammatically a bit contrived, it avoids 
an otherwise incomprehensible inconsistency in Philo’s argument. 
Nock 1972:559 lists this suggestion among Colson’s many “helpful 
observations.” 


S11. the child: Gemellus. 

breeze: aópa is a cool breeze from the water; for its metaphorical 
uses see LSJ s.v. 2. 

his friendship with Macro: Quintus Naevius Cordus Sutorius Macro 
was the head of the large fire brigade (vigiles) of Rome till 31 CE, 
when he was Tiberius' agent in the overthrow of Sejanus, whom he 
succeeded as commander of the praetorian guard (praefectus praeto- 
rio), the most predominant position in politics after the emperor. In 
the power struggle after Tiberius' death, Macro sided with the young 
Gaius and was succesful in securing his ascension. He used to play the 
role of tutor of the young emperor, much to the annoyance of the 
latter (see Philo's vivid description in Legat. 32-61). Gaius then 
appointed him prefect of Egypt (as successor to Flaccus) by the end 
of 37 CE, but soon thereafter, even before he could take up office, he 
was forced by the emperor to commit suicide with his family (Cassius 
Dio 59.10.6, 14). It is not impossible that Isidorus — on which see the 
comments ad $20 — had a hand in this. “Though Flaccus in conse- 
quence retained the prefecture of Egypt for the present, his recall in 
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the near future was inevitable, and Gaius’ attacks on Tiberius’ sup- 
porters increased his fears for his own safety” (Smallwood 1976:236). 
How Flaccus came to be befriended with Macro is unknown, but it 
seems certain that his good contacts with this high official had given 
him a sense of safety that he lost after Macro’s suicide. On Macro see 
further Pelletier 1972:50-51; Barrett 1989:28-29, 37-41, 50-55 with 
bibliography at 260 note 45; Eck 2000; on Philo’s idealized picture of 
Macro in Flacc. and Legat. see Barraclough 1984:470. 

who initially had an all-powerful position with Gaius ...: The data in 
this paragraph and §§12-13 are described in much fuller detail by 
Philo in Legat. 32-61. On Macro’s power see (aside from Barrett’s 
monograph of 1989) also Balsdon 1934:20-23. 


812. Tiberius had often considered the possibility of getting Gaius out of 
the way since he regarded him as a malicious person who was not gifted by 
nature for the exercise of rulership: On Tiberius’ recurring plans 
(“often”) to kill Gaius see Legat. 58: “Not once only but thrice Tiber- 
ius wished to kill him." Cf. Legat. 33: *He often looked on Gaius with 
disfavor." That Tiberius began to have serious doubts about Gaius' 
capacities as his successor is confirmed by several other ancient 
sources (Tacitus, Ann. 6.46.9; Suetonius, Calig. 51; Cassius Dio, Hist. 
59.3-4; Josephus, Ant. 19.32-36); further references in Barrett 
1989:37-41, 262 (esp. note 73). 

he feared that his own death would imply that his grandson would be got 
rid of as well: The Greek text has napavóXopa yévytat, lit. “become 
useless waste or something expendable;" cf. what Philo says in Legat. 
33: *He feared for his grandson that if he was left alone when young 
he might be made away with (napandAntoat).” Pelletier 1967:54 note 
2: “Le préfixe para- exprime dans les 2 composés la gratuité du crime 
envisagé par Tibére." One can also compare it with the expression ¢ 
nepittòv dy00c Kal rapevóyAnuo in $14 where it is said that Macro was 
killed with his whole family “as a superfluity and a nuisance.” 


813. Deceived as he was by these words ...: For Macro's attempts to 
take away Tiberius' fears concerning Gaius see more extensively 
Philo's Legat. 35-38 and Barrett 1989:29. Philo describes Gaius here as 
“an irreconcilable enemy of himself, his grandson, his family, Macro 
the intercessor, and the rest of humanity," expressing such an utterly 
negative judgment that one wonders whether he could have written 
and published this during this emperor's lifetime. 
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814. he would admonish and reprove him: See also Legat. 41. In Legat. 
43-5] Philo gives examples of the kind of strict admonition Macro is 
said to have given the young emperor. Philo presents Macro as a kind 
of Stoic philosopher; see Kraus 1994:484 (who remarks in note 33 
that "Macro the philosopher in Philo differs markedly from Macro 
the villain in Tacitus, Annals 6.48.4”). 

he was murdered with his whole family: In Legat. 61 Philo says that 
Macro and his wife Ennia were forced to commit suicide (even 
though Ennia was said to have been a mistress of Caligula). Cf. also 
Cassius Dio 59.10.6: “He [Gaius] was blamed likewise for compelling 
Macro together with Ennia to take their own lives, remembering 
neither the love of the latter nor the benefits of the former, who had, 
among other things, assisted him to win the throne for himself alone; 
nor did the fact that he had appointed Macro to govern Egypt have 
the slightest influence." On Macro's suicide see Balsdon 1934:38-40. 

as if he were a superfluous burden and a nuisance: See the note on he 
feared ... in $12. 


815. the strict moralist. The Greek av0€Kaotoc is hard to render, 
and the variety in the translations of this passage is great: "the candid 
friend” (Box); “the stickler for straight speaking” (Colson); “der 
Moralprediger” (Gerschmann); “la franchise personnifiée” (Pelle- 
tier); “de vleesgeworden onfeilbaarheid [the incarnate infallibility]” 
(De Vries). For av0éKaotog LSJ list as meanings: “one who calls 
things by their right names, downright, blunt; inartificial, plain; self- 
willed; self-controlled.” It is clear that it is an originally positive term 
that could sometimes develop negative connotations. Cleanthes lists 
the word among positive qualifications such as dika10c, koAóc, oootn- 
póc, aiel OVLOEPOv, Avott£Ang etc. (SVF 557); see Pelletier 1967:159- 
160. In Jos. 65 Philo uses it once more, in a clearly positive sense, in 
the expression “the stern, strict (oü00ékaotoc), uncompromising 
friend of truth." Since Gaius hates Macro's moralizing, the sense of 
the word seems to be here something like "strict moralist" or *moral 
purist." 

the tutors from my early youth: See the somewhat longer version of 
Gaius’ words in Legat. 54: "For from the cradle I have had a host of 
teachers, fathers, brothers, uncles, cousins, grandparents, ancestors, 
right up to the founders of the House, all my kinsmen by blood on 
both the paternal and maternal sides, who attained to offices of inde- 
pendent authority etc." It is clear that for dramatic effect Philo has 
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put these words into Gaius’ mouth. The motif of his being irritated 
by Macro’s moral supervision may, however, definitely be historical. 


816. Macro too had been put to death: probably in the late winter or 
early spring of 38. One of the reasons why Macro was put to death 
(aside from Gaius’ annoyance at Macro’s moralism) may have been 
that Macro, because of his services in helping Gaius to the throne, 
claimed that the young emperor was now under a permanent obliga- 
tion to him (see Box 1939:79 and Pelletier 1967:56 note 1). 

he completely lost the hope that had still been left. As Cassius Dio 
(59.10.7) reports, Macro’s fall entailed the death of many others, so 
Philo may quite well be right here, in spite of the objections by 
Sherwin-White 1972; for a balanced refutation of Sherwin-White’s 
skepticism see Hennig 1974:432-433, esp. note 24. 

lost control of his mind: For Philo’s repeated criticism of the various 
forms of loss of control by Flaccus see the notes ad §§7 and 9. The 
intolerable consequences of such a loss of control are immediately 
spelled out by Philo in the opening line of §17: “When a ruler begins 
to despair of his capacity to exercise authority, it is inevitable that his 
subjects immediately start a rebellion.” 


§17. Among this kind of people the Egyptian nation holds pride of place 
.. seditions: For “the Egyptian nation" the Greek has the neuter tò 
Aiyortiakov, a form of expression that lends itself easily to abstract, 
stereotypical designations (it is used again in §29 and Agr. 62). Philo’s 
attitude towards the Egyptians (and the Egyptian Alexandrians) is 
very negative. Unlike the Romans (and to a lesser degree the 
Greeks), they are the only people he places in direct opposition to 
the Jews. Flacc. 29: “Jealousy is an inborn characteristic of the Egy- 
tians, and they regard anyone else’s good luck as their own bad luck. 
(...) [They have] an ancient and innate enmity towards the Jews.” 
Legat. 162 and 166: “The Alexandrians are adepts at flattery and 
imposture and hypocrisy, ready enough with fawning words but 
causing universal disaster with their loose and unbridled lips. (...) 
[Egyptians are] a seed bed of evil in whose souls both the venom and 
the temper of the native crocodiles and asps were reproduced.” Cf. 
also his remarks on the impiety and “atheism” of the Egyptians in 
Mos. 2.193 and 196, and the scathing remarks about the Egyptians 
having promoted to divine honors “irrational animals not only of the 
tame sort but also beasts of the utmost savagery” (Vit. Cont. 8). 
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Egyptians are also arrogant, inhospitable, licentious, and inhuman 
(Agr. 62; Abr. 107; Mos. 1.95); and they represent the lowest Philo can 
imagine for his allegories: body, pleasure, passion etc. (for references 
see Mendelson 1988:117; Goudriaan 1992:82; Borgen 1997:23-24; 
Schafer 1997:145). Philo even adds anti-Egyptian elements to biblical 
accounts, e.g., in the stories of the Golden Calf and of Hagar (refer- 
ences in Mendelson 1988:118-119, who adds, however, that, surpris- 
ingly enough, in one passage Philo speaks in a very positive way about 
the Egyptians, namely in Spec. 1.2, where he calls the Egyptian people 
“pre-eminent for its populousness, its antiquity, and its attachment to 
philosophy;” cf. Mos. 1.214 and Pearce 1998:88-89). Philo usually 
places the Egyptians on the opposing side to civilized humanity; he 
even suggests that “the Egyptians have degenerated to such an extent 
that they can no longer be counted as normal human beings. Their 
character and customs are instead akin to those of animals. (...) Philo 
has constructed his Egyptian Other as a perversion of what is familiar 
and natural” (Niehoff 2001:47-48). So Philo did not scruple to treat 
the Egyptians with contempt and he “slips with such ease into 
passages which defame Egypt, its people, and its religion that one 
wonders how common this mode of thought was within the Jewish 
community. Indeed if Alexandrian Jews thought in this way about 
things Egyptian, perhaps we should reassess the assumption that the 
Jews played no part in the deterioration of relations between the two 
peoples” (Mendelson 1988:122). Many scholars tend to believe that, 
although the enemies of the Jews in 38 CE were probably primarily 
Greek nationalists, Philo persists in identifying them as Egyptians in 
order to insult them and to make them repulsive to his Roman rea- 
ders; see Box 1939:79; Pelletier 1967:56 note 2, and 170-171; Barra- 
clough 1984:463; Goudriaan 1988:113; Sly 1996:172. But the Egyp- 
tians may have played a much more active role in the riots than this 
interpretation allows (so rightly Gruen 2002:63-65). The best recent 
treatment of Philo’s views on the Egyptians is the chapter “The Egyp- 
tians as Ultimate Other” in Niehoff 2001:45-74, where she stresses 
that the same themes were also developed in Roman literature of 
Philo’s time, e.g., Tacitus, Hist. 1.11; Cicero, Pro Rab. Post. 34-35; 
Seneca, Cons. Helv. 19.6, Cons. Marc. 14.2; cf. also Pearce 1998:79-105 
(85-86 for Greek texts expressing a similar contempt). 


818. an impossible blind-alley situation: £v åunyávorç 9€ xoi ómópotc, 
a very strong expression for a hopeless situation in which one sees no 
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way out whatsoever. Philo uses it also in Abr. 175; Spec. 4.127; Legat. 
178. 

all of his recent policy: The mss. read tà npó piKkpod mavta, but it 
seems likely that something has dropped out here. Cohn suggested 
KatapOapéva before navta, but Reiter suggested, hesitantly but more 
plausibly, 56favta after mavta. Most recent editors and translators 
follow Reiter here. 

those who had been his declared enemies ... in every matter: Isidorus 
and Lampo were the most important ones among them, as will 
become clear in §20 and especially in §§128-145; see Pelletier 
1967:31. One should bear in mind that Isidorus had probably also 
been instrumental in the fall of Macro, so there was reason enough 
for Flaccus to befriend him again (see Musurillo 1954:136 and 
Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64:11.77). It is not improbable that the scene 
of the meeting between Flaccus and Isidorus in the Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs, esp. P. Oxy 1089 = CPJ 154, reflects this “reconciliation” 
between the former enemies. See on that matter Hennig 1974:433 
who remarks that it is possible that Flaccus thought he could receive 
some support from the leaders of the Greek nationalists since these 
rightly claimed to have good relationships especially with the 
members of Germanicus’ family. 


§19. were rancorous people: &1«óxog ... £uyov. The adverb €yKdtw< is 
a hapax in Greek literature. The verb £ykox£o is used in the LXX, but 
the adjective €ykotog is a mainly poetical word (but Philo uses it 5 
times); as a noun (with the meaning of “rancor”) it is common in 
Herodotus. Philo's language is rather unusual here. Also further on 
in this paragraph, the word éxiopoaCerv (“was a counterfeit”) is a 
very uncommon term, apparently used only by Philo (the Philo Index 
lists 17 instances of this verbum Philonicum). On its imitation by later 
Christian authors see the note in Pelletier 1967:57-8. 

they were only feigning genuine friendship, as actors do in a theatre: 
KoQunoxpiveo0at is used in combination with £nitopoóGei by Philo 
also in Mut. 170, Abr. 103, and Jos. 166. Its negative connotation of a 
total lack of sincerety is also clear from its use in Flacc. 32 and 72. On 
this postclassical usage see Box 1939:80 and Pelletier 1967:58 note 1 
(in classical usage it usually means “to dupe or ruin someone by bad 
acting"). Philo often accuses the Alexandrians in general of their 
tendency to make a stage show of everything (see 8834, 38, 72, 84). 
Philo not only blames the “rancorous people" for the insincerety in 
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their attempts to fob off Flaccus, he also blames Flaccus for not 
seeing through it. 

They advanced the most harmful proposals and had them immediately 
ratified: The complot is described in §§21-24. It is not impossible that 
the clandestine meeting of Flaccus with Isidorus and a certain Diony- 
sius (on which see below, ad §20) in the Alexandrian Serapeion as 
described in the Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs 2 (P. Oxy. 1089 = CP] 
154), was part of these negotiations, although the Jews are not 
mentioned in the surviving fragment (see Smallwood 1976:237 note 
67). See for text, translation and commentary of this fragment 
Tcherikover-Fuks 1957-1964: II.60-64; text also in Musurillo 1961:3-5. 


820. they put him on stage as no more than a masked dummy ... with 
the title ‘government’ inscribed upon it: On xo$óv npoomnetov (“masked 
dummy” [Colson], “mute stage character" [Box]) see the excursus in 
Pelletier 1967:182-184: “Il désigne un type précis de masque: le 
masque sans trou pour la bouche, réservé aux figurants" (184); it is 
the mask of a silent puppet (see Lucian, Tox. 9). By this image Philo 
emphasizes the fact that Flaccus had been reduced to the status of a 
powerless and irrelevant puppet; for Philo's use of theatre metaphors 
here and elsewhere see Calabi 2002. The words ėniyeypauuévov 
óvouo àpxfig should not be taken to mean that, in Philo’s time, 
theatre masks were provided with letterings indicating the person 
represented; it is an invention by Philo designed to heap more 
ridicule on Flaccus. 

popularity-hunters such as Dionysius: ^vovóciot (and the following 
Adunoves and Toióopot) is a case of the plural of a proper name 
indicating a class of (such) people (Gildersleeve 1980:23, 846). 
Anuokónot (4 times in Philo) is more pejorative than dnpaywyot. 
According to Plutarch (Praec. ger. rei publ. 5.15 [802D]), the latter try 
to persuade by means of words while the former try to reach this goal 
by means of free distributions of food and drink and by festivities. 
Therefore, Colson's translation “popularity-hunters” is perhaps 
somewhat more adequate than Box’s “demagogues.” See also Jos. 35, 
where Philo says about the ónpuoxónoc that the moment such a person 
mounts the platform, like a slave in the market, he becomes a bond- 
servant instead of a free man, and, through the seeming honors 
which he receives, the captive of a thousand masters. Dionysius is not 
mentioned anywhere else by Philo (outside of Flacc.), but he may well 
be identical to the Dionysius mentioned in the Acts of the Alexandrian 
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Martyrs 1 (P. Oxy. 1089 = CPJ 154, line 28; see Tcherikover-Fuks 
1957/64:1I.63), where a certain Dionysius and Isidorus are having a 
secret meeting with Flaccus in the Serapieion of Alexandria. There is 
uncertainty about the question of whether or not he is also identical 
to the Dionysius mentioned in Claudius' famous letter to the Alexan- 
drians as one of the Alexandrian ambassadors who pled their case 
against the Jews before Claudius in 41 CE (CPJ 158, line 17; see 
Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64:1I, 44). Since Dionysius was a rather com- 
mon name, the identification is not certain; pace Bell 1924:29-30. 
Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64:II, 44 rightly state: “The name Dionysius is 
so common that it cannot serve as an argument in favour of any 
theory." Of course the identification with the Dionysius of P. Oxy. 
1089/ CPJ 154 is much more feasible in view of the fact that there he 
is mentioned in combination with Isidorus and Flaccus, like here in 
Philo. See further the discussion in Box 1939:80; Colson 1941:532; 
Musurillo 1954:104; Sijpesteijn 1964:95 note 26; Pelletier 1967:30-31; 
Méléze Modrzejewski 1995:161-183 passim. 

document-tamperers such as Lampo: ypauuatoxópæv is a very rare 
expression (Philo uses it only once more, again of Lampo, in $131; 
Demosthenes uses it once (De corona [18] 209, and Philo may have 
borrowed it from him) with the meaning “one who is bent over 
papers" (Colson 1941:315 note a, suggests "ledger-dredger"). Apart 
from caricaturizing a occupational deformity, it also implies that 
Lampo doctored documents when he was secretary to the prefect, as 
is described in more detail in 88125-134 (see the notes ad loc.), where 
we are told by Philo that Lampo's unscrupulous malversations caused 
the condemnation and death of many innocents (he is even called 
“the pen-murderer" by the Alexandrians, says Philo in 8132). There 
we also learn that Lampo had been on trial for disloyalty (maiestas) to 
Tiberius (128) and that, against his will, he had been compelled to 
hold the expensive office of gymnasiarch (130), like Isidorus. Like Isi- 
dorus and Dionysius, Lampo, too, figures in the Acts of the Alexandrian 
Martyrs IV, in the fragments collected in CPJ 156 and labeled Acta 
Isidori et Lamponis by Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64:66-81, and Acta Isidori 
by Musurillo 1961:11-17. This document reveals that, as leaders of the 
Greek nationalist parties, Isidorus and Lampo had brought charges 
against the Jewish king Agrippa (I) but lost their case and were 
sentenced to death by Claudius in 41 CE (this execution served as the 
starting point to the whole of this *martyr" literature). Even though 
these Acta are no official protocols of the Roman authorities but 
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belong to the category of popular fiction or historical novels, “this 
does not mean that they are historically worthless; on the contrary, 
they provide valuable and otherwise unattested historical information 
which has to be examined carefully” (Schafer 1997:153). Although 
the fragments attribute a much larger role to Isidorus, it is clear that 
in this anti-Jewish document, as in Philo, Lampo plays a prominent 
and active role in the Alexandrian struggle against the Jews. The 
combined testimony of the Jewish Philo and the pagan Alexandrian 
Acts leaves us in no doubt about that. See further Stein 1924. 

sedition leaders such as Isidorus: oxaoiópyng only here in Philo. In 84 
Philo painted the Alexandrian clubs as the hotbeds of political 
intrigue (for which reason they were closed by Flaccus), and in 817 
he said that the Alexandrians were always prone to grave seditions 
(otdoEeic ugyóAac). In 88136-137 Philo tells us that Isidorus used 
these unruly clubs, in most of which he played a leading role, as bases 
for his seditious activities. Isidorus is castigated by Philo as one of the 
worst anti-Jewish agitators of Alexandria in 88135-145. He was the 
enemy of Flaccus when the latter "represented rigid Roman rule in 
Egypt" (Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64: IL.69). Afterwards, in late 38 CE, 
he appeared as Flaccus’ prosecutor in the trial which led to the 
latter's banishment and execution. Isidorus, too, had been gymna- 
siarch, as we know from the Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs, where he 
figures prominently; see, e.g., CPJ 156 passim. There we see Isidorus 
throwing rude insults in the face of the emperor Claudius (“you are 
the cast-off son of the Jewess Salome!”, CPJ 156d11-12), who accuses 
him of having caused the death of two good friends of the emperor 
and of now trying to do the same with Claudius' friend Agrippa (I), 
whom Isidorus had called a *twopenny-halfpenny Jew” (CPJ 156b18), 
whereupon Claudius sentenced both Isidorus and Lampo to death; 
for a brief analysis of the document see Schafer 1997:152-156. It is 
only in $130 that we are told by Philo that some of these “trouble- 
makers" were gymnasiarchs of Alexandria. Apparently Philo fails (or 
does not want) to draw the logical conclusion from this fact, as 
Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64: I.66 remark: Isidorus and Lampo were 
“men at the head of the educational institution of the Greek city, 
and, as such, representatives of the cultured element of the Greek 
community." Since the gymnasium was the access gate to Greek 
citizenship, it was no coincidence that it was the directors of this 
institution who were the leaders of the anti-Jewish Greek opposition. 
"Isidorus and Lampo were in a particularly good position to thwart 
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the Jews” (Goudriaan 1992:91). Neither was it a coincidence that in 
41 CE Claudius forbade the Jews of Alexandria to participate in gym- 
nasium education (CPJ 153.92-94) which was a prerequisite to citizen- 
ship. In Legat. 355 Philo mentions Isidorus again, now as one of the 
members of the Greek-Alexandrian embassy to Gaius. On Isidorus 
see further Stein 1916; Pelletier 1967:30-32. A recently excavated 
inscription from late first century Alexandria honors an Alexandrian 
gymnasiarch named Isidorus, son of Isidorus, i.e., perhaps the son of 
our Isidorus; see Lukaszewicz 2000 and, contra, Bingen 2002. 

devisers of evils: kax@v evpetat, cf. $73 where Philo calls Flaccus 
åôtknuátæv evpetiys. In Rom. 1:30 Paul mentions £óevpgtot xokóv in 
along Lasterkatalog. 

city-troublemakers: tapa&imoAig may have been coined by Philo 
himself; it occurs nowhere else and he uses it only once more, in 
8137, again of Isidorus. Pelletier 1967:59 note 8 thinks Philo has 
patterned it upon the satirical vopoGuuóotpotoc in Aristophanes, Eq. 
247. But it should be kept in mind here that the word tapayy had 
become traditional for the anti-Ptolemaic uprisings of Egyptians (see 
Uebel 1962 on tapay tov Atyvnttov and Buraselis 1995). Also Clau- 
dius uses tapa xoi otdoic in his famous letter to the Alexandrians 
(CPJ 153.73), and in Caracalla’s decree of 216 CE he expells all 
Egyptians from Alexandria because they have become too numerous 
and tapdooovot tv nóAw (!, P. Gissen 40.11.20). So Philo's new word 
creation was built on existing terminology. If Colson's rendering of 
the following clause, “a name which has gained special currency," 
would be correct, it would imply, however, that Philo has picked up 
here a term that was a current designation of Isidorus in Alexandrian 
circles opposed to him (Jewish?, Roman?, both?); but see the next 
note on the problematic nature of this translation. On the 
phenomenon of “urban unrest” in the Roman Empire in general see 
MacMullen 1966:163-191. 

This was the way he (Flaccus) somehow exercised the title (of ruler): 
Existing translations are unsatisfactory; Box has “it is this character of 
Authority that has carried the day," and Pelletier has “le terme est 
admis par l'usage" (for Colson see the previous note). Since the most 
natural referent of toŭvoua is óvoua àpyfi; above, it seems inevitable 
to take Flaccus to be the subject of kexpatnke, here in the sense of 
“he held, he exercised." IIoc expresses Philo's contempt for the way 
Flaccus exercised his àpyn. (I owe the interpretation of this line to 
Allen Kerkeslager.) 
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8821-24 Flaccus Begins to Injure the Jews 


After the "advisors" have pressed Flaccus into connivance by fanning 
his fears, he joins them in their anti-Jewish plans and activities, 
hoping thereby to regain favor with Gaius. Initially his actions are not 
too overtly inimical, but later on he exhibited his ill-will towards the 
Jews openly as well. Philo's main point is that Flaccus, instead of 
doing what he should have done as governor (“he should have 
angrily rejected the speakers," 824), he throws in his lot with people 
whom Philo considers as *public enemies." 


821. developing a plot: BovAEvua BovAEvovot, a case of paronomasia 
that Philo likes; see the note ad 81 (navtayov nóvzac). 

In a private conversation ...: One such private conversation between 
Flaccus and his former opponents (Isidorus c.s.), although not identi- 
cal to the one Philo reports in 8822-23, is to be found in the Acts of the 
Alexandrian Martyrs 1 (P.Oxy. 1089 = CPJ 154); see Tcherikover-Fuks 
1957/64: II 60-64, and also the comments by Smallwood 1961:44-45. 
Cf. £v kpunó in col. 2, line 26, of that document with 16ta here. 


822. Gone ... gone: Eppet uév ... Eppet ó£ ... aiora dé. The tripartite 
division in Flaccus’ loss of hope (Gemellus, Macro, Gaius) corre- 
sponds to the three stages of Flaccus’ despair described in 889, 11, 
and 16. 

the boy Tiberius Nero: i.e., Gemellus; see ad 89. 

your friend Macro: see ad S11. 

what you can expect from the emperor does not look very favorable: 
Since Flaccus is now entirely dependent upon Gaius' favor, this is the 
best point of contact for the nationalist agitators. They will offer him 
a new possibility to win this favor: a very powerful intercessor by whom 
Gaius may be propitiated. 

intercessor. IHlapáxAntog has a wide semantic range; see the rich 
bibliography in BDAG 766. Its basic meaning is “one who appears in 
another’s behalf;” here its sense is “helper, mediator, intercessor.” As 
the following paragraph makes clear, Alexandria could act as an 
intercessor on behalf of Flaccus because Gaius loved the city (and 
hated the Jews). 


823. the city of Alexandria: lit. "the city of the Alexandrians." In Phi- 
lo's usage, "Alexandrian" is an elusive term; "it can signify a citizen or 
resident of Alexandria, or it can be unclear which of these meanings 
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is intended” (Birnbaum 2001:50). Here it seems to denote the 
citizens; cf. also §78 and Legat. 172. When in §80 Philo speaks of 
“Alexandrian Jews,” he indicates simply residents of Alexandria. 
Further discussion in Birnbaum 2001:50-54. 

which has been honored from the beginning by the entire imperial family, 
especially by the present master. In order to convince Flaccus of the 
viability of their plans, the Greek nationalists make an exaggerated 
claim, for it was certainly not true that “the entire imperial family” 
(Gnas 6 LeBaotdg otkog = all members of the house of Augustus) had 
honored Alexandria. Augustus himself had deprived the city of its 
boulé, its senate, apparently as punishment for its citizens’ hostile 
attitude towards him; this was the cause of much subsequent resent- 
ment (see CPJ 150 and Fraser 1972: 1:94-95; cf. Balsdon 1934:127 and 
Lewis 1983:27 with note 7), and Augustus never visited the city again 
after his first and only visit in 30 BCE. Tiberius, too, never visited 
Alexandria. Both emperors were probably very unpopular in Alexan- 
dria. In general it can be said that during the first six decades of the 
principate the relations between Alexandria and Rome were very cool 
(only the visit by Caligula’s father, Germanicus, in 19 CE, was more 
or less successful according to Tacitus, Ann. 2.43 and 59-60, and cf. 
Josephus, C. Ap. 2.63-64, and the notes in Box 1939:81 and Pelletier 
1967:160). Gaius himself, however, had, according to Philo (Legat. 
338), an extraordinary passion for Alexandria. As Philo says (Legat. 
250), he had planned a visit to the city and Suetonius, Calig. 49, even 
says he wished to move there; see Lindsay 1993:152 (and cf. Cassius 
Dio 60.27 about Nero). That predilection of the emperor is one of 
the trump cards of Isidorus cum suis. 

handing over and abandoning the Jews: toù Tovóatoug żkõoùç Kat 
npoéugvoc. The verb €xdidmut expresses the idea of surrendering 
persons to their enemies; zpotnut implies that these persons are done 
away with and left to their fate. The overall idea is that of outlawing 
the Jews. The only possible reason for thinking that by outlawing the 
Jews Flaccus would regain the favor of Caligula is that they knew that 
this emperor had strong anti-Jewish sentiments. It is a matter of 
dispute whether or not these sentiments had come to the fore already 
in 38, but Philo seems to imply this (see Barrett 1989:182-191; Rajak 
in OCD 620). 


824. he should have angrily rejected the speakers as revolutionaries and 
public enemies: Philo repeatedly criticizes Flaccus for not doing what 
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he should have done in his position of governor (see, e.g., also S835, 
43). If Flaccus would have had the courage to maintain the standards 
of strictness that he kept up in the first 5 years of his prefecture, he 
would have averted a great calamity for the Jewish people. Instead, he 
"agreed" with "public enemies." 

agreed: ovvenypddetat, lit. “he subscribed." Hoping, in this way, to 
be able to save his life, Flaccus yielded to the temptation, and 
declared he was willing to hand over the Jews. 

not giving an impartial and equal hearing: uv icov nopéyov xoi 
KOLVOV AKpoatiy Eavtov, cf. Legat. 183 (about Gaius) pr] tòv toov xoi 
Kotvóv akpoatiy. Flaccus carefully prepared the ground by beginning 
to show discrimination in the conduct of lawsuits to which Jews were 
parties. As Box 1939:xl suggests (though the text does not say so 
explicitly!), Flaccus began “to inquire strictly into the legal basis on 
which Jewish claimants were proceeding and to disallow, one by one, 
as they came to his notice, every usurpation of privilege by Jews which 
custom had sanctioned in the course of the several hundred years 
during which Jews and Alexandrians had lived in the same city." Philo 
says that Flaccus' main fault was that ^he did not allow equal freedom 
of speech to both parties" in lawsuits, i.e., he ignored the principle of 
audi et alteram partem. 

his ill-will: towards the Jews. 


88 25-35: King Agrippa 


The unexpected visit of the Jewish king Herod Agrippa to Alexandria 
put the spark to the tinder. In this section there is a considerable 
emphasis on the fact that Agrippa visited Alexandria not of his own 
accord but on Gaius’ advice (26), or even command (31); so it was 
not a deliberate visit, and certainly not intended to offend non-Jewish 
sensitivities, as some of the enemies of the Jews asserted. Philo seems 
to be on the defensive against the claim that this Jewish king had a 
specific aim in coming to Alexandria and at least some of the 
Alexandrian Jews knew about his plans to visit the city. Even so, the 
always jealous Egyptians with their innate hostility to the Jews reacted 
furiously and abused the king. Flaccus' advisors suggested to him not 
to swallow this visit with its ostentatious show of Agrippa's body guard 
since it was an eclipse of the resident governor by a Jewish visitor. 
So Flaccus turned a blind eye to the insults the crowds threw at a 
friend of the emperor, which created a dangerous precedent for the 
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following events, again something he should not have done accord- 
ing to Philo. For him there is only one conclusion: “Flaccus was guilty 
of and a participator in this campaign of slander” (35). 


825. due to instruction from others rather than to his own nature: èx 
pua8nogogc tò nAéov Tj OVGEWS. The opposition c.g. juxtaposition of 
udOnots and dvoig (with Goxnoic often added) is found at several 
places in Philo’s work, e.g. Ebr. 25; Mut. 101 (cf. 210-211); Somn. 
1.167-170; Abr. 54; Virt. 133; Praem. 65; in fact the programmatic 
opening line of /os. 1 is: "The three factors by which we can reach our 
goal of excellence are: learning, nature, practice" (uóà0noic, $ootc, 
G&oknoig). For Philo, Abraham represents virtue as acquired by learn- 
ing, Isaac by nature, and Jacob by training. These three ways of 
acquiring virtue correspond to the three ways of attaining happiness 
according to Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1.9.1099b9-10. Philo uses this Aristote- 
lian motif here in a rather unexpected way: also mental derangement 
(Gndvoia) can be a product of “instruction” and “nature” (not, of 
course, of 'training"). Lit. on ànóvota in RBLG 189. 

Agrippa, the grandson of king Herod: On this Agrippa (10 BCE- 
44CE) see the important monograph by Schwartz 1990; also Kokki- 
nos 1998:271-304 (older lit. in Appendix N to the LCL ed. of Jose- 
phus, vol. IX, 578-9). The most informative ancient source on this 
Jewish king is Josephus, Ant. 18.133-354 and Bell. 2.206-220. He was 
born the son of Herod the Great's son Aristobulus and of Berenice in 
10 BCE. His name Agrippa was probably due to his grandfather's 
friendship with M. Julius Agrippa who died in 12 BCE. From his early 
years onwards, he lived most of the time in Rome and was always in 
close contact with members of the imperial family there, especially 
Antonia, who was a friend of his mother Berenice. He was befriended 
by Gaius and shared his education with Claudius. Being a notorious 
spender he had to borrow great amounts of money from Philo's 
brother, the alabarch Alexander (“the Alexandrian Rothschild," Burr 
1955:13), and from others. In ca. 24 CE he had to leave Rome in 
order to escape from his creditors. In 36 CE Tiberius imprisoned him 
on suspicion of treason because of a tactless remark, but when Gaius 
became emperor in 37 CE he released Agrippa and gave him the 
tetrarchies of his uncle Philip and of Lysanias for a kingdom (see 
Luke 3:1). In 39 CE large parts of the former kingdom of Herod 
Antipas were added, and in 41 CE Claudius also added Judaea and 
Samaria so that Agrippa's kingdom became almost as big as that of 
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his grandfather (Barrett 1989:182-183). For other instances of Gaius' 
policy of granting territories to members of royal families see Box 
1939:83 (esp. Cassius Dio 59.8 and 12). On the way from Rome to his 
new kingdom he passed through Alexandria, which marked the start 
of the anti-Jewish riots of 38 CE. According to Acts 12:20-23 (the 
chapter in which Agrippa is also said to have killed James the brother 
of John and imprisoned the apostle Peter), he died during (?) his 
appearance in the amphitheatre of Caesarea Maritima in 44 CE, but 
Josephus, Ant. 19.350, says this happened five days later (which may 
be implied by the author of Acts). 

Philip the tetrarch: This son of Herod and Cleopatra lived from 26 
BCE - 33 CE. See Josephus, Ant. 18:106-108 with the comments of 
Gabba in Horbury 1999:130, but especially Kokkinos 1998:236-240, 
with a discussion of the extent of Philip's territory at 280-281 (Ituraea 
and Abilene in Lebanon). 


826. Gaius advised him ... to take the shorter route via Alexandria: For 
preferred routes when travelling by ship in antiquity see Casson 
1971:270-299 and Casson 1974:149-172; Box 1939:83-85 also has a 
long note on communication by sea between Italy and the Near East 
in imperial times. As Strabo 6.3.7 [282] indicates, the route via 
Brindisium and Greece and the Greek islands and vice versa was not 
uncommon; Philo describes it in Flacc. 152-156. It was a long and 
arduous journey which would normally take 2 to 3 months. If Agrippa 
had been willing to take this route, it was “no doubt in order to avoid 
the possible embarrassment of an encounter with his creditor, Philo's 
brother Alexander," says Smallwood 1976:238, but that is not compel- 
ling; see below ad 828. The route via Alexandria was not shorter — 
here Gaius, or Philo, is mistaken — but it is quicker. It was, however, 
also more risky because one had to cross large stretches of open sea. 
It would usually take 2 to 4 weeks depending upon the weather and 
other circumstances (cf. the story of Paul's stormy voyage to Rome 
with a ship from Alexandria in Acts 27). For a different view of these 
two routes see Kushnir-Stein 2000:232-233, who argues that the 
northern route was shorter, easier and less dangerous, and that the 
route proposed by the emperor was longer and more difficult, 
implying that Gaius' nonsensical advice has been wholly fabricated by 
Philo. Casson 1971:297-299, who (implicitly) defends Gaius' advice, 
is more convincing, however, since Kushnir-Stein tends to overlook 
the problem of the quick availability of large ships, which was no 
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problem when travelling via Puteoli (Dicaearchia, see §27) and 
Alexandria whereas on the northern route it could be a real problem 
(even aside from the need to change ships several times). Later 
Christian pilgrims to the Holy Land from the West usually travelled 
by ship via Alexandria as well; see Hunt 1982:53, 63, 72, 74. Kushnir- 
Stein’s point, however, that the repeated emphasis on compulsion 
(see also §§31 and 32) by Gaius aims to justify the very presence of 
Agrippa in Alexandria is very feasible. Even so this does not mean 
that Philo invented all this. As Gruen 2002:277 note 21 remarks, 
“Would it not have been far more effective for the Jews to contact 
Agrippa in Rome, where he could deliver the petition in person [see 
§103], than to summon him to Alexandria in order to present him 
with a document that he would later dispatch from Palestine?” The 
“summer winds” (€tnotas) mentioned here were those which blew 
from the north-west for 1 to 2 months in the summer; see, e.g., Pliny, 
Nat. hist. 2.47.124 (in Turkey this wind is nowadays called meltemi). 

the trading vessels: ó&x«àógG were merchant ships used for the 
transport of a wide variety of goods such as glass, paper, linen, metals 
(see Casson 1971:169 and Pelletier 1967: 62 note 2), but between 
Alexandria and Rome especially for the transportation of corn, since 
Alexandria was Rome's most important granary. “The amount [of 
corn] exported to the capital about this time was 20 million bushels a 
year" (Box 1939:85). These ships were exploited by large companies 
of shipowners and their collegia (see Box 1939:85-86 and Casson 
1971:314-316). 

Agrippa complied ... because it seemed that the advice he had been given 
was useful: “One may doubt this, for it seems that Agrippa had things 
to do in Alexandria. Philo had his own apologetic reasons for cover- 
ing this up” (Schwartz 1990:74). Kushnir-Stein 2000:230 points out 
that Philo's repeated reference to Gaius’ advice (in 831 it is even said 
to have been a commandment) serves to drive home the point that 
Agrippa’s presence in Alexandria was not of his own choice, which 
seems doubtful; she suggests that his visit may have been intended to 
intervene in the Jewish-Greek conflict (see §103!), which may have 
sparked the riots for that very reason. But in fact there is no way of 
knowing the actual reason for Agrippa’s visit. See further below ad 
8827 and 30. 


§27. He went down to Dicaearchia ...: This is the harbor town of Pu- 
teoli (Pozzuoli) at the bay of Naples, where most of the Alexandrian 
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ships landed to transfer their cargo to boats that could approach 
Rome up river (cf. Acts 28:13 and Strabo 17.1.7); see Josephus, Vita 
16: *...Dicaearchia, which the Italians call Puteoli," with Mason 
2001:24-25 note 108 ad loc For a description of the welcome 
Alexandrian ships received in Puteoli see Seneca, Ep. 77.1-2. 

he embarked with his retinue: Pelletier 1967:160-161 raises the ques- 
tion of how many ships Agrippa needed for all of his retinue, and he 
suggests that one would have sufficed if the ships mentioned here 
were of the size of the ship mentioned in Acts 27:37, which is said to 
have contained 276 persons (which is a dubious reading!), or of the 
one which Josephus says carried some 600 (Vita 15). But because the 
text speaks of Agrippa seeing ships and commanding pilots in the 
plural, Pelletier concludes that the king made the journey on several 
smaller ships. However, this is not a compelling argument as Agrippa 
may have picked just one of all the ships he saw and ships always had 
more than one pilot. To speak, therefore, of “les pilotes de toute la 
flotille," as Pelletier 1967:63 note 6 does, is unwarranted. Moreover, 
we have no means of knowing how large Agrippa's retinue was. If Box 
1939:86 is right in suggesting that Agrippa's large bodyguard (see 
"army" in 830) need not belong to the idioi mentioned here, one ship 
would probably have been enough. Otherwise more would have been 
needed. Moreover, the large grain-freighters always travelled in a 
fleet, in convoy, between Alexandria and Puteoli; see Casson 1971: 
297 note 2. But Kushnir-Stein 2000:236 may be right that “cargo ships 
were not equipped for carrying kings and their retinues." 

a prosperous voyage: The word £onAota is poetic (see, e.g., Homer, 
Il. 9.362) and does not occur elsewhere in prose texts, but 
interestingly Philo uses it 14 times in prose (see Philo Index 155). 

only a few days later: oA. ya1g ooepov ńuéporç implies definitely a 
very short trip, but since we know that the absolute record for the 
passage from Puteoli to Alexandria was 9 days (see Pliny, Nat. hist. 
19.1.3), the trip must in reality have taken at least one-and-a-half 
week but probably more. 

without anybody expecting him or finding out that he was there: 
AVETLOATOS Koi doopótoc, two hapax legomena in Philo which occur 
only extremely rarely elsewhere (although in 8110 åveniġatov is the 
reading of most of the mss. where only one has Gveridavtov, in a very 
similar setting). The use of these unfamiliar words here is to empha- 
size the low profile kept by Agrippa; *he would have preferred to 
have come and gone without being seen" (Schwartz 1990:74). But 
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later Philo himself will inadvertently present us with evidence that 
contradicts the supposedly “very modest arrival” (§28) of the Jewish 
king (see ad §30 on the parade of his bodyguard). Further discussion 
in Pelletier 1967:161. As Kushnir-Stein 2000:240 rightly argues, Philo 
is on the defensive against the claim that “Agrippa had a specific aim 
in coming to Alexandria and at least some of the Alexandrian Jews 
were privy to his plans to visit the city” (see further below ad “his 
host”). 

Pharos had come into sight: 6 ópoc, the lighthouse tower on the 
east end of the peninsula (also called Pharos, but 7 Póápoc) around 
the harbor of Alexandria, guided ships to the entrance to the great 
harbor. It was regarded in antiquity as one of the seven wonders of 
the world (Ekschmitt 1984:184-197). Strabo 17.1.6 (791) describes it 
as a huge tower of white stone or marble with an amazing construc- 
tion of many floors; cf. also Josephus, Bell. 4:613. Its height must have 
been impressive although the sources are contradictory (from ca. 80 
to ca. 600 meters!); some authors say it had a statue of Zeus Soter on 
top. It was built around 275 BCE and destroyed only in the 14th 
century CE after already having been seriously damaged by many 
earthquakes in previous centuries. See for all the details of the 
ancient evidence Fraser 1972: 1.17-20, 2.43-56; for the iconography of 
the Pharos see Empereur 1998:82-87; cf. also Breccia 1922:105-110; 
Eckschmitt 1984:184-197; Sly 1996:22-27; and, for further literature, 
Hócker 1999:98. In Jewish tradition, the peninsula of Pharos was the 
place where the seventy (two) translators of the Septuagint did their 
sacred work: Ps.-Aristeas, Epist. 301; Josephus, Ant. 12.103-104; Philo, 
Mos. 2.34 and 41: *... the place in which the light of that version first 
shone out." See further Sly 1996:59-60; Pearce 1998:103-104; and 
Kerkeslager 1998:215. 

to remain offshore ... until the late evening: This element serves to 
emphasize again that Agrippa did not want to interfere with the city's 
life in any way; he wanted to remain strictly incognito. 

to enter the harbor. The Greek has toig Awéou mpocoxetv, but the 
plural does not refer to both harbors of Alexandria but to the great 
harbor (for a plan of ancient Alexandria and its harbors see Fraser 
1972: L, opposite page 8; Haas 1997:2; Sly 1996:xvi). The great harbor 
was subdivided into various sections which were also called *harbors" 
(Pelletier 1967:64 on the basis of the information provided by Strabo 
17.1.6 [792]; esp. Huzar 1988:623); Philo shows his familiarity with 
this situation. 
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his host: How could there be a host when Agrippa arrived “without 
anybody expecting him"? The presence of a host casts doubt upon 
the probability of the unexpectedness of Agrippa's visit (see Schwartz 
1990:74). There has been speculation about who this host (&evo- 
õóxos) of Agrippa could have been. Some have suggested that it may 
have been Philo himself, being the most illustrious leader of the 
Jewish community; others have suggested that it was Philo's brother, 
Alexander the Alabarch, who had lent Agrippa so much money 
(Bludau 1906:68 simply suggests this is what Philo says here: Agrippa 
arrived “unangemeldet und unerwartet bei seinem Gastfreunde, dem 
Alabarchen"!). As Schwartz (1990:75 note 37) remarks, both possi- 
bilities arise “not only out of the general closeness between the two 
families (...) but also out of the use of the second [sic!, read: first] 
person plural in Jn Flaccum 103,” where we read, “when king Agrippa 
visited us, we informed him of Flaccus' intrigues." This translation, 
defended by Schwartz, but not adopted in most of the other transla- 
tions, is grammatically possible; see further below ad locum (8103). 
Although it is impossible to know for sure who Agrippa's host really 
was, in view of his connections with Philo's family — Agrippa's 
daughter Berenice was engaged to Alexander's son Marcus (Jose- 
phus, Ant. 19:277) — it is quite feasible that the host was Philo 
himself or his brother. Sly 1996:171 quotes in support Philo's state- 
ment in Cher. 99: "When we think to entertain kings we brighten and 
adorn our own houses." If we were to accept the speculation by Burr 
1955:18 that Philo lived as an unmarried man in the house of his 
brother Alexander, the “we” in both Flacc. 103 and Cher. 99 becomes 
all the more understandable. 


828. The reason for this very unobtrusive arrival ...: As we will later 
see (ad 830), Philo's claim that the king kept a very low profile *is 
contradicted by the logic of the matter and by the continuation of 
the story" (Schwartz 1990:75). Philo implies here that Agrippa was 
not at all responsible for sparking the ensuing hostilities. Schwartz 
correctly points out the apologetic function of ò uèv ... ot dé in §§28- 
9: Agrippa, on the one hand, would have preferred to remain 
incognito, but they, on the other hand, were full of hostility. Already 
Delaunay 1870:210-211 found Philo's claim "suspect." 

he had not come to Alexandria for sightseeing, as he had visited it before: 
This is a rather poor explanation for the fact that Agrippa tried to 
enter and leave the city unnoticed, but apparently Philo felt that he 
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had to come up with some motive for the king’s behavior. But if 
Agrippa did not want to come to Alexandria as a tourist, why then did 
he disembark? As to the previous visit, that was not for tourism either 
for Josephus reveals to us that Agrippa had come to Alexandria two 
years before, in 36, because he had an enormous debt for which he 
asked Philo’s brother Alexander the Alabarch a loan of 200,000 
drachmas. The latter was willing to lend him the money only after 
Agrippa's wife, Cyprus, had pledged to pay it back (Ant. 18.159-160). 
Of course Philo felt reluctant to tell this. It might well be that 
Agrippa came to Alexandria to pay back part or all of the loan, or 
perhaps to arrange the engagement of his daughter to Alexander's 
son (the latter is a suggestion by Schwartz 1990:76). Méléze Modrze- 
jewski 1995:169 goes beyond the evidence when he writes that “Agrip- 
pa wished to pay a visit to Philo's brother, the alabarch Alexander, 
from whom he often borrowed money to cope with his endless 
financial problems." 
to take a shortcut home: See 826. 


In view of the abrupt and strange transition between §§ 28 and 29 it 
has been surmised that there is a gap in the text here (de Vries 
1999:48, 87), but this impression is caused by the fact that Philo 
chose to mention the most important events of Agrippa's visit only 
later (8830 and 103), which is indeed rather confusing. For his 
reasons see the notes ad S103. 


829. envy is an inborn characteristic of the Egyptians ...: See the com- 
ments on the neuter tò AtyuntiaKdv ad S17. In view of what follows 
the element of jealousy might seem to have to do here specifically 
with the fact that the Jews did have a king of their own (“they were 
vexed by the idea that a Jew had become a king,” albeit in another 
country) whereas the Greeks — not the Egyptians! see ad 817 — were 
not even entitled to have their own city council in Alexandria. The 
fact that Augustus had denied them even this modicum of self- 
government probably made that they recollected with envy the 
disappearance of their own kingdom (Balsdon 1934:127-131). For 
the motif of envy see further 8143, Spec. 3.3 (tò kaxOv ópyaAeó- 
tatov!) and Mos. 2.27 with Borgen 1997:189-190; Goudriaan 1992:82. 
Lit. on $0ó6vog and Bockavio in RBLG 213 and 510-511. 

their ancient and, in a sense, innate enmity towards the Jews: tiv na- 
Aatiàv koi tpónov tà OboEL yeyevnuévnv npóc Tovóatoug àn£y0etav. 
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Philo nowhere explains what is the source of this inveterate hostility 
on the part of the Egyptians, but “obviously it is not a recent develop- 
ment but goes back to the past, most probably to the remote past" 
(Scháfer 1997:145); cf. Sevenster 1975:169-170. See also Legat. 170; 
Josephus, C. Ap. 1.223: "The Egyptians were the first to cast slander 
on us." On the long history of anti-Jewish sentiments in ancient 
Egypt, see esp. Schafer 1997:121-169. Instead of pointing to the 
Greek side, whose gymnasiarchs led the anti-Jewish riots, Philo singles 
out the "innate hatred" of the Egyptians as the main cause. "Their 
political agitation against the Jews was not seen as a response to a 
specific and real conflict, but as a one-sided problem of their national 
character" (Niehoff 2001:59). "Innate" is based on Reiter's conj. 
<ovoet> yeyevnuévnv; Cohn suggested ovyyevn, Wendland £yyeye- 
vnuévnv, Mangey ovyyeyevnuévnv. The sense of all these readings is 
practically the same. 


830. provoked him into the same state of envy as their own: Cf. what 
Philo says about the “envy” that “plunged me in the ocean of civil 
cares" in Spec. 3.3 (see Introd., ch. 1). 

The visit of this man here means your own downfall .... On the 
contemptuous use of oÔtoç here see LSJ s.v. C I 3. Unless something 
has been lost between 8828 and 29, Philo has not yet explained how it 
is possible that, if Agrippa was in town incognito, so many Alex- 
andrians, even Flaccus’ own advisers, knew about this visit. Their 
remark capitalizes upon Flaccus' sentiments of jealousy (“He has 
been invested with a greater dignity of honor and prestige than you 
have!"): in his own area of authority (see £ig £mikpóteiav Etépov in 
831) a Jewish king is giving a display of power that cannot be 
tolerated, so he should take action. It is not impossible that, if 
Flaccus' advisers indeed said things of this kind to him (but how 
could Philo know?), the actual background is that they already knew 
about the Jews' request to Agrippa to tell Gaius about the fact that 
Flaccus had withheld their declaration of loyalty on the occasion of 
Gaius' accession and to send the emperor a copy of this declaration 
together with a covering letter of his own explaining the reason for 
its tardiness (Philo tells about this only later, in 897-103, apparently 
because to him it marked the peripeteia for Flaccus). If that was the 
case, they would have every reason to warn Flaccus, because indeed 
Agrippa's support of the Jews in this matter and his complaints about 
Flaccus’ misbehaviour, about which he certainly wrote in his letter, 
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cannot have failed to play a decisive role in Flaccus’ downfall, not 
because Gaius liked the Jews, but because he hated everyone who did 
not obey him. 

the sight of his spear-carrying army of bodyguards with their weapons 
adorned with silver and gold: This is Philo’s only reference to the 
parade of Agrippa’s ostentatiously armed bodyguards (note his 
“abundant” formulation). Even though he puts these words only in 
the mouth of the nationalists, Philo does not deny the display of arms 
by the bodyguards and there can be no doubt that something had 
happened that provoked the non-Jewish Alexandrians (Bludau 
1906:69 even speaks here of “das lacherlich arrogante Auftreten 
dieses jüdischen Bonvivants"). The problem is how this is to be 
related to Agrippa’s supposed wish to keep a low profile and go 
unnoticed. Did this show of his armed retinue take place during the 
nighttime disembarkation or on some other occasion? Some scholars 
assume the former was the case, e.g., Méléze Modrzejewski 1995:169: 
“This time he took pains to erase his erstwhile image of a perpetual 
scrounger and threw a great party." Others take it to be the latter, 
e.g., Smallwood 1976:238 and 1999:182, who argues that when the 
Jews somehow learned of Agrippa's presence in Alexandria, they 
seized the opportunity of enlisting his help against Flaccus, where- 
upon he decided to demonstrate that he and the Jews were not to be 
trifled with by means of an impressive parade through the city; cf. 
also Colson 1941:318 note a; Barrett 1989:186. Be that as it may, it is 
clear anyway that the Jewish' pride of their own king and the sight of 
the bodyguards sparked much irritation and fury among the Alex- 
andrian Greek nationalists, who may have looked back with nostalgia 
to the Ptolemies (Goudriaan 1992:91), and the native Egyptians. 
Characterization of the show of the bodyguards as a "Triumphzug" is, 
however, unwarranted (pace Bergmann & Hoffmann 1987:32). Later, 
the display of the bodyguards is copied in the Karabas incident (see 
838). 


831. For was it really necessary for him to enter the territory of another 
ruler...?: Box 1939:87 rightly points out that "ydp gives a reason for 
the equation of Agrippa's £niónpta with Flaccus! koatáAvoic* and he 
speaks of “this eclipse of a resident governor by a visitor." Cf. Dennis- 
ton 1954:76-81 on ydp introducing rhetorical questions. What is 
suggested here by Flaccus' companions is that Agrippa violated the 
normal protocol by entering into another ruler's domain, but Philo 
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rejects this suggestion by emphasizing that Agrippa acted at the 
emperor's own order (see the immediately following line). 

a prosperous voyage: 1.0 xpnoópuevoc is here equivalent to £0nAotQ 
xpnoóuevoc in 827; Aoc is often used in the sense of "good passage" 
(for instances see Pelletier 1967:66 note 1), and here "sailing" would 
hardly make sense since it is all too obvious that Agrippa had to travel 
to his new domain from Rome over sea. 

in order to prevent the governor of this country from being surpassed and 
consequently dishonored: iva uù napevnuepnOeiç ó tfjg xópac nyeuov 
àóo65Q. The verb zapgunuep£o is a rare word that is, however, a 
favorite with Philo (21 occurrences; e.g. Legat. 150); in its passive 
forms it always has the connotation of being eclipsed. The word 
"consequently" in my translation expresses the relation between the 
participle and the main verb åo. Loss of prestige has always been 
an extremely sensitive issue in countries around the Mediterranean; 
see OCD s.v. philotimia, Barton 2001. For the grammatical point of the 
use of a present subjunctive (instead of a past tense in the indicative) 
although the iva clause is unfulfilled in past time, see the good note 
in Box 1939:87-88 (“iva ... n8ó5et would have been the form in a 
classical writer"). 


832. his anger swelled still more than before. The Greek has čt 
LOAAOV Tj npóxtepov WdEL. Oió£o is “to be or become swollen" and 
Philo frequently uses it of persons who are filled with resentment, 
anger, desires, vanity, or selfconceit (Philo Index 238). Instead of “his 
anger swelled,” Colson 1941:319 has “it made his temper rise;" Box 
1939:13 “he was in still greater ferment" Pelletier 1967:67 “il bouillait 
encore plus;" cf. Herodotus 3.127; Plutarch, Solon 19. 

out of fear of the man who had sent him: Caligula. Flaccus was of 
course well informed about the friendship between the emperor and 
the king (see Legat. 323-327 et aliter). For a survey of the evidence see 
Schwartz 1990:67-89. 

he pretended to be Agrippa's comrade: ka8vnexpiveto, as in 819 “they 
were only feigning genuine friendship" (kaOvnokpivópuevot yvnoiav 
oiAtav). See the note there. 

in private he gave clear expression to his envy and hatred: How did 
Philo know? Maybe via his brother Alexander who in his function of 
Alabarch must have had regular contact with Flaccus and his circle. 
For the motif of envy see 829. 
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833. For ...: Táp here explains the last sentence of 832, “he did not 
have the courage to do so openly,” by telling how he gave vent to his 
anger by means of others, but the phrase is somewhat elliptical (as 
often with ydp clauses, see LSJ s.v. I 3; Denniston 1954:60-68): He did 
not dare to do it openly, [yet he did it,] for he used the mob to do it 
for him. 

he did allow the mob ... to speak evil of the king. Here Philo tries to 
put the guilt for the anti-Agrippa riots squarely on the shoulders of 
Flaccus, as if the Alexandrian mobs needed the permission or 
encouragement of the Roman governor to ridicule the Jewish king. 
Flaccus rather “had good reason to deplore the incident and fear the 
result” (Box 1939:88). The proofs that he let the mob run amuck or 
even incited them to such behavior are given by Philo in §35, but 
they do not carry much conviction. See further below. 

the lazy ... slander and calumny: Philo’s standard negative view of the 
Alexandrians and/or Egyptians. This manner of depicting Egyptians 
is something Philo has in common with Roman authors of his days, 
e.g., Cicero, Pro Rabirio 34-35; Seneca, Cons. ad Helv. 19.6; Tacitus, 
Hist. 1.11; see further Niehoff 2001:59 and, above, the note ad 
§17. 

starting the campaign of abuse himself: This is hardly in agreement 
with what Philo had said in §32, “he did not have the courage to do 
so openly.” 

exhorting and inciting others to do so. Again a rather inveracious 
statement, because Flaccus would only further endanger his own 
position if it became known in Rome that he had incited the Alex- 
andrian population against a friend of the emperor Gaius. Philo is so 
eager to invest Flaccus with the resposibility for the insults thrown to 
Agrippa that he overplays his hand here. Critical comments on the 
untrustworthy nature of Philo’s comments here are to be found 
especially in Box 1939:88. 


834. the gymnasium: In Greek cities gymnasia were not only places 
for the citizens to take physical exercise but they were also intellec- 
tual centres. In the course of the centuries the element of education 
became more important so that gymnasia acquired the character of 
schools, but the element of physical exercise never completely dis- 
appeared. Gymnasia often were large buildings comprising a court- 
yard with adjacent lecture rooms. The one (or more?) in Alexandria 
was situated in the city centre, in the quarter called Bruchium, and it 
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became “a focus for the maintenance of Greek identity in the face of 
non-Greek settlement and Roman political control" (OCD 660). It 
was often also a place of political decisions. Plutarch, Ant. 54.3-6, 
reports that it was in the gymnasium of Alexandria that Anthony 
crowned Cleopatra. Strabo describes it as "the most beautiful build- 
ing [of the city] with its porticoes of more than 180 meters long" 
(17.1.10 [795]). It has never been excavated (it lies now probably 
below a Ford garage; see Empereur 1998:245). The institute was 
under the supervision of a gymnasiarch who was more or less the 
social head of the Greek citizen body, since the gymnasium was the 
entrance to and centre of the social life of the Greek city (see ad 
8130). For further data see Fraser 1972: Index s.v.; Haas 1997: Index 
S.V. 

they spent their days ... reviling the king. Here the gymnasium seems 
to have the function that the theatre has elsewhere, but in Alexandria 
as well (see S841 and 138), that of a gathering place for (large groups 
of) the people (cf. Acts 19:29). See also the reference to theatrical 
farces in the gymnasium in 838. There are good reasons to surmise 
that the “clubs” (see S84 and 136) were behind the actions in the 
theatre; see Bergmann & Hoffmann 1987:36-41. 

the writers of mimes and farces: nouo uiv koi yeAotwv. A mime 
(lit. “imitative acting") was a theatrical genre with realistic presenta- 
tions of everyday life, usually by (often solo) performers of mimetic 
dance with the use of dialogue. In Hellenistic times mimes were often 
rather vulgar performances with erotic themes in crude language 
(that is why Philo speaks of aioxpd, “disgraceful things," in this 
connection), which the masses loved. In Philo's time Alexandria was 
regarded as the centre from which the genre of the mime got strong 
impulses; see Cicero, Rabir. Post. 12.35; Dio Chrysostom's Alexandrian 
oration, Or. 32.4 and 86 (pipovg xoi yeXotonotoUc!) ; and Philo's own 
scathing comments in Agr. 35 and Mos. 2.211. The Karabas incident 
described in 836-39 was in fact a kind of mime. The expression 
nonta yeAoiov is used again by Philo in Contempl. 58 in a row with 
“flute girls, dancers, jugglers” etc. (with an allusion to Xenophon, 
Symp. 2.1-2), that is to say, disreputable company. It is possible that 
“mimes and farces” is here a hendiadys: farcical mimes. Box 1939:88- 
89 has a good note on mimes and farces, but see now Mason 2001:25 
note 111 and especially Furley-Benz 2000. Philo’s point here is that 
the behavior of the Alexandrian masses in the gymnasium appears to 
have been learnt from people who aim at the basest sort of vulgar 
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amusement, for which he has only the greatest contempt; see also 
Calabi 2002. 

slow to be trained in anything good but very quick and eager in learning 
the opposite. Again one of the many generalizing negative clichés of 
Philo on the uneducated masses of Alexandria. He often shows this 
really elitist stance towards the common people. Dio Chrysostom, 
too, throughout his Alexandrian oration (Or. 32) severely rebukes 
the inhabitants of that city for their disgraceful behavior and lack of 
seriousness, especially in gymnasium or stadium or theatre settings 
(e.g., 32.1-5, 22-24, 41-44, 73-74, 86); Lewis 1983:196 and Barry 
1993. 


835. Why, then, did he not become angry?.... Throughout this 
paragraph Philo again attempts to argue that it was fully Flaccus’ 
responsibility that things got out of hand; he could and should have 
intervened. But although Flaccus certainly will not have been happy 
with Agrippa’s presence, as Box 1939:88 rightly argued, “the charge 
of incitement of a mob to insult him is not proved by his incapacity 
or inactivity in quelling it and is all but refuted by the situation.” Also 
Gruen 2002:58 suggests that Flaccus would hardly have encouraged 
the mockery of Gaius’ close friend and finds this one of the least 
plausible paragraphs in Philo’s treatise. Note the rhetorical effect of 
the dramatic threefold repetition in tà ti yàp ODK ... ODK ... ODK ...; cf. 
Quintilian 9.1.33, 38. 

members of Caesar's household: The same expression (oi èx TIS 
Kaioapos oikíag) is used by Paul in Phil. 4:22; it was a standard 
designation for people in the emperor’s entourage. See O’Brien 
1993. 

all this is clear evidence that Flaccus was guilty of and participator in 
this campaign of slander. This is the punch line, but the evidence is 
much less clear than Philo would have us believe; see the previous 
notes. 

continuously adding new forms of evil: npooeneGepyaGóuevoc det TL 
vewtepov. The verb npooeneġepyáģeocðar is extremely rare and a 
hapax in Philo, who is fond of composita with mpocex- and mpooent-, 
here in combination; see Philo Index 299. Heaping of prepositions in 
composite verbs is typical of post-classical Greek. On the textual 
evidence for this reading here see Reiter 1915:lii. 
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88 36-40: Karabas 


The enemies of the Jews staged a mocking ceremony for Agrippa in 
which they paraded a local lunatic, named Karabas, while hailing him 
as a king in the city's gymnasium. They put him on stage, and 
endowed him with royal honors. Again Flaccus refrained from inter- 
fering in this insult, thus in fact giving the Alexandrians immunity 
and free play in their actions against the Jews. Again Philo empha- 
sizes what Flaccus should have done (“he should have punished the 
ones responsible," $840) but did not do, but his main point is that by 
neglecting his duties as the city's governor Flaccus "gave license and 
impunity to all who were malicious and malevolent” (40), i.e., his 
non-interference encouraged the Jew-haters to go a step further and 
opened the gate to anti-Jewish violence. 


836. Karabas: Cohn conjectured Barab(b)as, the Aramaic name 
known from the passion stories in the Gospels (e.g., Matt. 27:16), but 
Box derived it from a supposed Aramaic word karaba’ meaning 
"cabbage" which would of course be a nickname. Some, however, 
defend a Greek derivation: Pelletier 1967:69 note 4 suggests (follow- 
ing others) that it means "possessor of one or more little boats," 
Kápapoc meaning a small ship, which he thinks a likely nickname for 
someone in a harbor city, but that is a rather unconvincing sugges- 
tion. Since xópofoc also means a kind of beetle or crayfish, it might 
as well have been a nickname based on the person's way of walking. 
Since it is probable that the man is Jewish (see below), an Aramaic 
nickname remains a possibility, although none of the existing 
dictionaries mentions a word of the sort. 

against which ... cannot protect themselves: The Greek has here the 
otherwise unattested Goxnmtoc for which LSJ s.v. give “that cannot be 
feigned" but that does not make sense here. Conjectures include 
Gokentog (“inconsiderate or unobserved”), àckenng (“uncovered”), 
Got£ktog (“insufferable”), oxynmtdc (“hurricane”). Since the word 
opens a parenthesis with information about a wild and savage form of 
madness in relation to both the patients themselves and bystanders, 
what one expects is a note about its being dangerous. This may well 
be what doknntoc implies, but the text may be corrupt. 

the more relaxed and gentler variant: In antiquity physicians often 
distinguished two forms of madness, a violent form and a quiet one. 
Usually, the wilder variety was called mania and the milder one 
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melancholia, and the latter is probably the one Philo has in mind, 
although his description of the symptoms (spending days and nights 
naked on the streets) is rather unique; but cf. Mk. 5:1-17. See the 
discussion of this problem in Box 1939:89-90. For the various types of 
madness and melancholy in ancient medical theories see especially 
Roccatagliata 1986: Index s.vv. mania and melancholia. 


837. he could be seen by everyone: That this naked man could be 
seen by everyone before he was dressed up as a king may be signifi- 
cant in that Philo says elsewhere that many were ridiculing the 
practice of circumcision (Spec. 1.1-2). If Karabas was a Jew — in view 
of his possibly Aramaic name — “in the athletic context of the gym- 
nasium the circumcision of the mock Jewish king presented a visible 
contrast with the uncircumsized young men that made up his body- 
guard. (...) It requires little imagination to recognize the opportunity 
that this event provided for phallic humor" (Kerkeslager 1997:32, in 
a study of CPJ 519, 18-20, which mentions laughter about a man bear- 
ing “a Jewish burden” in an athletic context). On ridiculing circum- 
cision see Schafer 1997:93-105. 

On his head they spread out a piece of papyrus for a diadem: BOBAov ... 
evpvvavtes suggests that they took a papyrus sheet and flattened out 
(lit. “widened”) the curling edges in order to use it as a head-cover- 
ing. The diadem was a royal headband, with sceptre and purple cloak 
an attribute of kingship. 

clothed the rest of his body with a mat for a robe: Since in Contempl. 69 
Philo speaks about the Therapeutae using mats (yapototpwta) of 
papyrus, Box’s suggestion that “the idiot’s was presumably of the 
same material” (1939:91) is likely, the more so since also the third 
item they gave the man (the sceptre) was of papyrus. This rug served 
as the royal purple robe. 

native papyrus ... for a sceptre: Also in Contempl. 69 Philo speaks of 
“native papyrus” (nánvpoç éyx@ptoc), which is an indication that he 
wrote for a non-Egyptian audience that had to be informed about the 
situation in Egypt. On papyrus and products made of papyrus see 
Rupprecht 1994: ch. 1. The sceptre is the final piece of royal insignia 
(mapdonua tç Paotretac, S38) given to Karabas. He now could 
parade as a Jewish mock-king. The scene is strongly reminiscent of 
the story of the mocking of Jesus as a dressed-up king in the passion 
narratives of the Gospels, Matt. 27:27-28 and parallels; see Boring, 
Berger & Colpe 1995:303-304; Schwemer 2001:160-161; and, for a 
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detailed comparison, Winter 1974:147-149. “Agrippa to the Alexan- 
drians and Jesus to the legionaries are each equally laughable" (Box 
1939:91). 


§38. as in a theatrical mime: Box remarks about the royal mime 
that “what is enacted is a mime in which kingship is caricatured” 
(1939:91), for it is about a king “malgré lui.” In his instructive note 
on this passage he suggests that “the Carabas affair is probably a ‘king 
malgré lu? mime adapted to topical politics” (ibid.). Since Karabas 
probably was Jewish, and mentally disturbed, he was the ideal target 
for mockery of Agrippa in a theatrical setting (here: a gymnasium); 
see also Calabi 2002. For a rabbinic view of anti-Jewish theatrical 
mimes see the Midrash to Lamentations, Ekha Rabbati, Proem 17. 

in imitation of bodyguards: those of Agrippa in §30. 

Then others approached him ... affairs of the state. The whole scene is 
a ridiculing imitation of audiences at a royal court, for which see 
Gabelmann 1984. 


839. ‘Marin’ — which is said to be the word for ‘Lord’ in Syriac. This is 
(almost) correct: marin is the Aramaic word for ‘our Lord;’ see Hoft- 
ijzer-Jongeling 1995:683. Dalman 1905:152 note 3 suggests marin is 
a Greek accusative form of the Aramaic mari, in which he is followed 
by Flusser 1974/76:11.1078 note 3, unnecessarily so. Cf. the form 
maranatha = maran "atha (‘our Lord, come’) in 1 Cor. 16:23. Syriac is 
one of the Western Aramaic dialects and since there was no Greek 
(or Latin) word for “Aramaic” as a group of languages, one used 
terms such as “Hebrew” or “Syriac;” see, e.g., Ep. Arist. 11; CPJ 126:15 
(Honigman 1993:113 note 52; Buth 2000:86-91; on yAdoon XaAsarky 
= Hebrew see Pelletier 1972:349-353). Philo here uses Lvpot in the 
sense of the Aramaic speakers of Syria-Palestine. Horbury 1994:13-14 
argues that the Aramaic Jewish vernacular of Persian Egypt (in which 
the papyri from Elephantine were written) continued to be spoken 
by some Jews in Graeco-Roman Egypt (see the inscriptions in J//GRE 
nos. 3-5; further Cowey-Maresch 2001:24 note 77) and that "although 
Philo only says that the mob used the Syrian language because 
Agrippa was a Syrian, one may guess that part of the point of their 
insult was to mimic the use of Aramaic by some Jews, a linguistic trait 
which gave a handle to the widespread description of Jews as Syrians 
— itself by no means a polite description in Alexandria and Egypt" 
(14). But it might be objected that the use of the Aramaic word marin 
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“does not establish the presence of Aramaic-speaking Jews in Alex- 
andria any more than the use of Maranatha in 1 Cor. 16:22 proves 
that the Corinthians spoke Aramaic” (Sterling 2001:298-299); see also 
Hub 1994:12. The use of the Aramaic word may have been intended 
“to emphasize the allegation that the Jews’ first loyalty was to the 
Aramaic-speaking ruler of Palestine” rather than to the Roman Em- 
peror, says Feldman 1993:115. The prefix åno- in ànokoAéo denotes 
the improper use of the designation “Marin” (see §54), which is here 
the title of a king (see Hoftijzer & Jongeling 1995:687) while Karabas 
obviously was not a king. 

king over a great part of Syria: “Syria” often refers to Lebanon, Syria 
and Palestine; see Ruprechtsberger 2001. Agrippa’s kingdom was 
mainly situated in the mountainous areas of Lebanon. See the note 
ad §25. 


§40. he should have ...: By now a refrain: Flaccus completely failed 
to fulfill his duty as a governor. But see the note ad 835. 

the revilers: tois KataKeptonovotv. The verb xatoxeptoneiv is used 
again in Legat. 122 describing the behavior of the Alexandrian plun- 
derers towards the Jews. In Praem. 169 Philo uses it to characterize the 
attitude and action of the enemies who curse and revile the Jews 
before the eschatological reversal takes place; see Borgen 1997:182. 

to insult their superiors: cic bBpiv vàv BeAtiov@v. Although only 
Agrippa is meant, the generic plural is perhaps used here in order to 
emphasize that the revilers were the sort of people who were inclined 
to adopt this insulting behavior towards superiors on other occasions 
as well. Insult of superiors is something the aristocratic Philo utterly 
abhorred. He may also have implied that by deriding Agrippa, a 
“friend of the emperor,” they indirectly offended Gaius as well. On 
UBpts see the note ad §136. 

in both deeds and words, both openly and indirectly. Note the dramatic 
and emphatic repetition of kai in the phrase koi £Épyoig xoi Aóyotg 
Koi OAVEPHs koi MAayiws. Cf. Quintilian 9.1.33. 

a king ... praetorian insignia: On "friend of the emperor" see the 
note ad 82, although here probably it does not have the technical 
sense it does have there (courtiers who were the emperor's main 
advisors), but the more informal one of being a personal friend of 
Gaius; so rightly Pelletier 1967:72 note 1. The “praetorian honors" 
(OTPATHYLKAL cuoi, ornamenta praetoria) were most probably granted 
to Agrippa when he was appointed king over his new kingdom. 
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Cassius Dio (60.8.2) mentions Agrippa's receiving consular insignia 
(tuoi oro at) from Claudius some years later. The praetorian rank 
entitled him, among other things, to wear the toga praetexta with its 
purple stripe and to be escorted by a bodyguard of lictores (see 830). 
Box 1939:93 points out that Cassius Dio (57.19.7) says that the 
practice of conferring praetorian honors on non-senators began with 
Tiberius. 

he gave license and impunity ...: By failing to fulfill his duty of 
nipping the evil in the bud, he not only let things run out of hand 
but he even encouraged the rioters to go further. The words ddeta 
Koi €xexetpta imply that they knew their actions would now go 
unpunished (see what Philo makes Flaccus himself say in 8171). They 
would no longer be restrained (£rioxeiv) or held in check by the 
governor. “Mob rule" is the result (see the quote from Legat. 132 
immediately below), and nothing could be worse in Philo's eyes. 

malevolent and malicious: This translation is an attempt to render 
the alliteration of the Greek £0£Aokako0ot kai £0£A£y0poc EXOVOL. 
The emphasis in these words is of course on the wilfulness (£024-) of 
their evil deeds. 

he pretended not to see ...: The accusation of turning a blind eye to 
what happened in the city recurs in Legat. 132: "The prefect of the 
country, who single-handedly could have put an end to this mob-rule 
in an hour had he chosen to do so, pretended not to see and hear 
what he did see and hear, but allowed the Greeks to make war 
without restraint and so shattered the peace of the city." But in Flacc. 
43 Philo goes further by making Flaccus directly responsible for the 
desecration of the synagogues (see below, ad locum). 


S8 41-44: The overtures to the pogrom 


Flaccus’ non-interference encouraged the enemies to go a major step 
further and erect statues of the emperor in the synagogues of the 
Jewish community, an act of utter desecration. By permitting this to 
happen Flaccus consciously took the risk that world-wide anti-Jewish 
riots would break out. Philo draws a picture of a governor that willy- 
nilly lets himself be drawn more and more into the quagmire of 
popular favor. 


841. perceived: ovvavo9ópievog in the sense of aioðóuevoç, as usual 
in Philo (Box 1939:93). 
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the rabble ... always causing trouble: a typically Philonic description 
of the vulgar mob for which he felt such a deep contempt. 

in pursuit of a life not worth living. The Greek text has Gov åßtótov 
Biov, which is translated by Box as “a penchant for a life not to be 
lived,” by Colson as “eager pursuit of the worthless life,” and by 
Pelletier as “rancoeur de son existence invivable.” I do not think that 
toç can have the meaning of “rancour” and the fact that Philo calls 
their lives GBiwtog (lit. *unlivable") does not imply that they regarded 
their lives as intolerable but that Philo himself thinks such lives are 
not worth living, although the mob pursues exactly this kind of life. 
The word GBiwtos expresses his contempt. Cf. Fraser 1972: 2.145 note 
184. 

They flocked into the theatre: According to Julius Caesar, Bell. civ. 
3.112, there was a theatre not far from the main harbor of Alexan- 
dria. There was probably more than one theatre; see Fraser 1972:11, 
15, 17, 23, 24, 29, 30; Haas 1997:62-64; for probable locations see the 
maps in Breccia 1922 opposite p.68; Green 1996:303; Haas 1997:2; 
Empereur 1998:22-23; Pfrommer 1999:6-7; Eichler 1999:753. This site 
plays an important role in Flacc. (41, 74, 84, 95, 173; cf. Josephus, Bell. 
2.490, for the Alexandrian amphitheatre as the place for anti-Jewish 
riots in 66 CE). As a multi-purpose communal institution, the theatre 
held a pre-eminent position in the social life of many late antique 
cities, and as Haas 1997:63 remarks, it “provided a convenient forum 
for government officials to interact with the urban crowd." That Jews, 
too, visited the theatres on various occasions is clear not only from 
literary references (Ebr. 177, Prob. 141 et al; see Sly 1996:85; Gruen 
2002:125), but also from Greek inscriptions mentioning theatre seats 
for Jews (CIJ 748: Miletus; CJZC 71: Berenike in the Cyrenaica). 

they already had Flaccus in their pocket for less than a penny: PA\GKKOV 
Hoy «tuv à0ALov £ovnyuévot, lit. “bought Flaccus for a miserable 
price." What exactly is meant by tuai is, however, not wholly clear; 
Pelletier translates “par de misérables honneurs," Gerschmann "für 
einen jammerlichen Preis” and Box combines both possibilities with 
"at the price of miserable honors." Box 1939:93 is probably right 
when he says that we should understand the passage to imply that “an 
agreement with the governor was reached overnight, after the mob 
had perceived Flaccus' connivance at the mock court," and Pelletier 
1967:73 not improbably states that the vitat cannot have been official 
honors but that Flaccus "s'était laissé corrompre par leur vaines 
flatteries." As De Vries 1999:89 says, there is no reason to assume that 
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the tii refer to the five talents offered to Flaccus by Isidorus and 
Dionysius (or exacted by him from them) according to the Acts of the 
Alexandrian Martyrs 2.57 = CP] 154.577, with Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64 
ad loc. 

this good-for-nothing. nadiunpatos, lit. “sold again,” said of a good- 
for-nothing slave who passes from hand to hand (LSJ s.v.), here with 
the undertone of Flaccus’ easily being “bought.” See the useful note 
in Box 1939:93 (who refers to Pollux, Onom. 3.125 and Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. 31.37). 

that statues should be erected in the synagogues: The statues are those 
of the emperor Gaius, as Legat. 134 makes unambiguously clear, so 
the Greeks wanted to force the Jews against their will to participate in 
the emperor worship that was common in Roman Alexandria; see 
Pelletier 1972:26-28; Huzar 1995. Ameling ms. (forthcoming in 2003) 
argues that this demand on the part of the Greeks was not so much 
an attempt to eradicate the Jewish religion as an endeavour to create 
unity among the diverse groups of the population. Be that as it may, 
Philo regards it as nothing but a frontal attack on the Jewish religion 
and way of life (see the next note). For “synagogues” the Greek text 
has mpocevyat, “houses of prayer,” which is the most common term 
for the synagogue in pre-70 sources (19 times in Philo, only in Flacc. 
and Legat.), although Philo sometimes uses the words ovvaywyn and 
ovvayayiov; see Leonhardt 2001:74-76. Hengel 1971 argued that 
initially covaywyn was primarily used in Palestine, while mtpooevyn was 
the current term in the diaspora, especially in Egypt. There is anyway 
no difference in meaning between the two terms; see Hüttenmeister 
1993; Pucci Ben Zeev 1998:210; Kerkeslager 1998:116 note 67; Van 
der Horst 1999 and 2002:72-74; Levine 2000:74-123; Mason 2001:122 
note 1165; but see now Runesson 2001:171-174, 429-436, 446-454. 
Other terms for synagogue include hieron, sabbateion, didaskaleion, 
euxeion etc.; on terminology see Levine 2000:119-120; Gruen 
2002:113; Rajak 2002:27-32. 

an entirely novel and unprecedented violation of the Law: Setting up 
statues of the emperor was of course a grave infringement of the 
Jewish law against graven images (Ex. 20:4; Deut. 4:16-18). As Philo 
says in Legat. 152, even in the case of Augustus the Jews “did not have 
to make any changes in regard to the synagogues but maintained the 
Law in every particular.” Box 1939:93 and Pelletier 1967:73 refer to 
Josephus, C. Ap. 2.73, where he says that Apion blames the Jews for 
not having erected statues for the emperors, whereas he ought to 
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have admired the magnanimity and moderation of the Romans who 
do not compel those who are subject to them to transgress their 
traditional laws. See also Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.4: “They hold it to be 
impious to make idols of perishable materials in the likeness of man 
(...). For this reason they erect no images in their cities, still less in 
their sanctuaries. Their kings are not flattered in this way, nor are the 
Roman emperors honored in this manner.” In Legat. 346 Philo 
attributes the instigation of the whole event with the statues in the 
synagogues to Gaius himself, but that is much less probable than the 
way he presents things here. See further Box 1939:lvii-lix, Smallwood 
1976:239 note 74, and Kasher 1995. On Philo's attitude towards the 
cult of the Roman emperors see Pelletier 1972:33-39. 


842. they are very acute in their wickedness: See the comments ad 
817. 

they cunningly used the name of Caesar as a smokescreen: xoocoqiGov- 
TOL tÒ Kaotcopog óvoga npokóAvuupua nrowoódpuevot. The cunning lies in 
the fact that the argument that the emperor wants to be worshiped by 
his subjects — a worship that is associated with his statue or portrait 
— is used here to imply that the Jews' prerogative of being exempted 
from the obligation to worship the emperor, which they had had 
from the beginning of the Roman Empire, has to be declared null 
and void so that statues of the emperor could be placed in their 
synagogues. In Legat. 133-134, Philo says that the Greeks' main aim 
was the destruction of the synagogues, and that only where this was 
not practicable was desecration substituted. This is different from 
what he says here and contradicts the idea that the Greeks' aim was 
to divert Gaius' attention from their insults to Agrippa by a specious 
show of loyalty; so rightly Smallwood 1976:239 note 74. 


843. two kinds of inhabitants, us and them: By the two kinds Philo 
may possibly mean Jews and Greeks, thereby ignoring the native 
Egyptian element in the population which had been there from the 
beginning (see Box 1939:94), but itis much more probable that he 
means Jews and non-Jews (including the Egyptians). In Philo's time 
in Alexandria "the categorization along ethnic lines had become 
overriding, pushing all other categories into the background" (Gou- 
driaan 1992:92). On the various population groups in Ptolemaic and 
Roman Alexandria see Fraser 1972: 1.38-92 and Delia 1988. Philo's 
division of Alexandria's population into ñuâç te Kot toútovçg evinces 
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"a strong sense for the differences between his people and the 
peoples around him" (Mendelson 1988:131). Philo's perception of a 
world cleft in two "sets his peple apart and, in the process, gives 
expression to the Jews' sense of uniqueness" (ibid. 132). On Philo's 
basic division of humankind into “us” (Jews) and “them” (non-Jews) 
see Goudriaan 1992:84-86; Honigman 1997:87-88; and especially 
Niehoff 2001:45-74. 

no less than one million Jews: These kinds of round numbers in 
ancient authors are always suspect, and Philo’s one million is “almost 
certainly conjectural and too high” (Smallwood 1976:222; cf. 
Williams 1998:13; pace Juster 1914: I.209 note 9). McGing 2002:105 
rightly remarks that “there is no good reason to think that Philo knew 
how many Jews there were in Egypt.” Demographic figures provided 
by ancient authors are notoriously inexact and it is always extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to reach any certainty in matters of 
population numbers, also in Egypt (see esp. Bagnall & Frier 1994). 
Josephus mentions in Ant. 12.11 the number of 120,000 Jews in Egypt 
for the period of Ptolemaeus II Philadelphus (282-246 BCE), and he 
says that 50,000 Alexandrian Jews were killed in the pogrom of 66 CE 
and perhaps 60,000 more in 70 CE in Bell. 2.497 and 7.369 (but these 
figures are probably very exaggerated as well). Josephus (Bell. 2.385) 
and Diodorus Siculus (1.31.8) seem to agree that the population of 
Egypt as a whole must have been some 7,000,000 to 7,500,000, but 
the number in Diodorus is very problematic: modern editors print 
7,000,000 but most mss. read 3,000,000! The most thorough recent 
study of the matter to date comes to the conclusion that the popula- 
tion of Egypt as a whole numbered some 4.5 million people, and that 
Alexandria had no more than 500,000 inhabitants (Bagnall & Frier 
1994:54 and 104). It is perhaps not impossible that some 10% of the 
population of Egypt were Jews, but we simply do not know. Diodorus 
17.52.6 speaks of some 300,000 inhabitants of Alexandria, slaves 
excluded, in the first cent. BCE. Modern estimates for Alexandria 
range from 500,000 to 2,000,000 for all inhabitants, and, as far as the 
Jews are concerned, from 50,000 to 200,000, although some scholars 
wisely are towards the lower numbers. Possibly Jews formed approxi- 
mately a quarter of Alexandria’s population (they had 2 of the 5 
quarters of the city, although these quarters were of course not exclu- 
sively Jewish), so they may have numbered at least some 100,000. At 
any rate, their number was very large, and that is what Philo’s “one 
million” for Egypt as a whole is intended to convey. See on these 
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numbers further Juster 1914: I.209-212; Fraser 1972: 2.164 note 315; 
Stern 1974/84: 2.62-63; Barraclough 1984:422; Huzar 1988:631; Delia 
1988:275-292; HuB 1994:9-10; Méléze Modrzejewski 1995:73; Sly 
1996:44-46; Delling 2000:89; Sterling 2001:268; McGing 2002; 
Ameling 2003 (ms.). 

from the steep slope that separates us from Libya to the borders of 
Ethiopia: Philo mentions only the westernmost and southernmost 
boundaries of Egypt, that is, the continental borders. The Libyan bor- 
der is also mentioned by Strabo (17.1.5 [791] and 14 [799]; 17.3.22 
[838]) and Pliny the Elder (Nat. hist. 5.38) as a valley with a very steep 
slope (kataßaðuóç) that separates Egypt from the Cyrenaica. Some 
other ancient authorities (mentioned by Pelletier 1967:167-169 in the 
excursus "La Grande Falaise de Libye") distinguish between a greater 
Katabathmos near the coastal area and a lesser one more inland. As 
to the border with Ethiopia, it is again Strabo (17.1.3 [787] and 48 
[817]) who informs us that it was formed by the town of Syene 
(Aswan) and the island of Elephantine. For a survey of Jewish com- 
munities in the Egyptian chóra see Kasher 1985:106-167; further 
literature in HuB 1994:10. 

our ancestral customs: £01] náxpta is again used in 8852-53 as well as 
in Legat. 300 (and elsewhere), every time in the context of protest 
against interfering with or violating the ancestral customs of the 
Jewish people. This was a topic of the greatest importance to Philo 
(see Seland 1995:168 and 174). For his view of the ndtpia £0n the 
most instructive passage is Spec. leg. 4.149-150: “[Ancestral] customs 
are unwritten laws, the decisions approved by men of old, not 
inscribed by monuments nor on leaves of paper which the moth 
destroys, but on the souls of those who are partners in the same 
citizenship. For children ought to inherit from their parents, besides 
their property, ancestral customs which they were reared in and have 
lived with even from the cradle, and not despise them because they 
have been handed down without written record. Praise cannot be 
duly given to one who obeys the written laws, since he acts under the 
admonition of restraint and the fear of punishment, but he who 
faithfully observes the unwritten ones deserves commendation, since 
the virtue which he displays is really willed” (transl. by Colson in 
LCL). I owe this reference to Box 1939:95 and Pelletier 1967:161-162. 
Tldtpta £05 occurs many times in the numerous Greek and Roman 
legal documents quoted by Josephus to the effect that the Jews’ right 
to live according to their ancestral laws was guaranteed by the 
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authorities; see Pucci Ben Zeev 1998:506 and 509 for references. On 
the closely related concept of patrioi nomoi see Kippenberg 1991:183- 
191. 

Yet, in disregard of all this, he permitted them to erect the statues: 
Again, as in $40 and elsewhere, Philo accuses Flaccus of not having 
done what was his duty as a governor: intervening and taking action 
against those who wanted to deprive the Jews of their legitimate right 
to live in accordance with their ancestral customs. But, as Gruen 
2002:58 rightly remarks: *He would certainly have been in an 
awkward position, had he attempted to block the activity. Resistance 
could readily have been portrayed as a challenge to the worship of 
the emperor — a portrayal that Flaccus could not afford to risk. The 
prefect found himself boxed into a corner." 


844. He co-operated with them ... civil wars: In Legat. 346 Philo 
presents the emperor Gaius himself as the one responsible for the 
troubles (although that is slightly at odds with Legat. 164-165), 
whereas in Flacc. the brunt of Philo's attack is to be borne by Flaccus. 
This difference in accent is perceptible throughout both treatises. 
That Flaccus “filled the whole world with civil war" is of course a gross 
exaggeration, as Philo himself seems to admit in his “one may almost 
say." In his letter to the Alexandrians, however, the emperor 
Claudius, too, speaks of "the disturbances and rioting, or rather, to 
speak the truth, the war against the Jews” (CPJ 153.73-74), albeit not a 
worldwide one; cf. Legat. 119. 


S8 45-52: The Jewish point of view 


Philo reiterates that people all over the world could take their cue 
from Alexandria and treat their Jewish fellow-citizens outrageously by 
taking violent measures against their synagogues and their ancestral 
customs.This danger was real because Jews live everywhere in great 
numbers. And even though Jerusalem always remains their mother- 
city, the countries where they live are their fatherland, and for that 
reason the Jews are loyal to the well-being and security of their patris. 
If attacks would be done on their local synagogues, they would not 
remain quiet since in this way their only means of showing reverence 
to their benefactors, the emperors, would be taken away from them. 
It is this latter point that is the clincher in his fictional address to the 
enemies: "It apparently escaped your notice that in this way you did 
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not pay homage to the Emperors but actually deprived them of it! 
You do not realize that for the Jews all over the world it is their 
synagogues that clearly form the basis for their piety towards the 
imperial family. If these are destroyed, no other place or method is 
left to us for paying this homage!” (49). So it is not the Jews but their 
enemies who deprive the emperor of his honor. It stands to reason 
that this argument was an important part of Philo’s rhetorical 
strategy in his defence of the Jewish cause before the emperor. 


845. the destruction of the synagogues: TY KATAAVOLV TOV TPOGEDYOV, 
for the terminology (mpooevyn) see ad 841. A more elaborate descrip- 
tion of the violence involved is to be found in Legat. 132: "Some they 
smashed, some they razed to the ground, and others they set on fire 
and burned, giving no thought even to the adjacent houses in their 
madness and frenzied insanity" (transl. Smallwood 1961:86). In the 
preceding paragraphs Philo had only spoken of the setting up of 
statues of Gaius in the synagogues, not about destruction, but, as 
Legat. 132 implies, there were gross acts of vandalism according to 
Philo, so katóXvotc may imply both kinds of activity. Colson 1941:533 
suggests that "Flaccus had merely ostentatiously abstained from 
interfering when the Alexandrians tried to install the images by force. 
These attacks resulted in riotous conflicts in which many synagogues 
were actually destroyed." It is, however, impossible to fix a chrono- 
logical order of these events in the summer of 38 with any certainty 
according to Philo's description. That there were many synagogues in 
Alexandria is attested also in other sources; for references see Gruen 
2002:283 note 109. 

the rumor ... would spread to the districts of Egypt: As far as we know, 
Philo's fear that the violence would spread throughout the country 
was unfounded; we do not know of any incidents in this year outside 
of Alexandria, although that may be due to the fact that they went 
unmentioned in our sources. For the some 40 districts, the geogra- 
phical and administrative units called ‘nomes’ (vopot), in Egypt and 
their names see Rupprecht 1994:44-45 (with lit. at 51) and Bagnall 
1993:333-335. 

from the coastal strip and Mareia: ànò è tç notarviov koi 
Mopeiac. The rare word brotaiviog means “forming a long narrow 
strip of land (ta1via)” (LSJ); here xópag is to be supplied. In ancient 
sources TOLVLO is sometimes used as a name for the coastal strip in the 
western part of the Mareotic nome (here Mareia) near the Libyan 
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border of Egypt. Mareia is also the name of the capital city of that 
nome (as well as the name of the lake to the south of Alexandria). As 
Box 1939:96 says, Philo seems to regard the whole coastal and 
subcoastal strip from Katabathmos to the Alexandrian region as 
'rnotaiviog x opo. 

there is not one country that can contain all the Jews, so numerous are 
they. What Philo implies here is that even Jewish diaspora communi- 
ties outside Egypt would be endangered by the events in Alexandria, 
and there is a considerable diaspora, he says, because the Jews are too 
numerous for one country to contain. Cf. Mos. 2.232 "The nation has 
grown so populous that a single country cannot contain it and has 
sent out colonies in all directions;" also Legat. 214. Even though Philo 
may exaggerate somewhat here, it is certainly true that in his days 
more Jews lived outside Palestine than inside it. The great number of 
Jews — Philo uses noAvavOpwnio — is also confirmed by other (non- 
Jewish) sources, e.g., the geographer Strabo as quoted by Josephus, 
Ant. 14:115; Hecataeus of Abdera as quoted by Diodorus Siculus 
40.3.8 (noAvdvOpmnoc); Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.3; cf. Or. Sib. 3.271 "The 
whole world will be filled with you and every sea." For the large scale 
of the Jewish diaspora see the impressively long list of place names in 
Juster 1914: 1.180-209, which is outdated now; see now especially 
Schürer 1973/87: 3.3-86; Levinskaya 1996. For a detailed diaspora 
map see the Tübinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients, Karte B VI 18: Die 
jüdische Diaspora bis zum 7. Jahrhundert n. Chr., Wiesbaden: Reichert, 
1992; also the small map in Noethlichs 2001:245; and the following 
note. See in general Barclay 1996 and Gruen 2002. On the difficult 
question of the numbers of Jews in the ancient world see now esp. 
McGing 2002. 


846. they settle in most of the wealthiest countries of Europe and Asia: 
On the slightly odd Greek (1àg nAetotag xoi e060ttoveotótag TOV ...) 
see Colson 1941:326-7 note c ad loc. Philo elaborates on this topic in 
Legat. 281-282: *... the colonies which it [Jerusalem] has sent out from 
time to time to the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Syria 
(...), to the distant countries of Pamphylia, Cilicia, most of Asia as far 
as Bithynia and the remote corners of Pontus, and in the same way to 
Europe, to Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, 
Corinth, and most of the best parts of the Peloponnese. It is not only 
the continents that are full of Jewish colonies. So are the best known 
of the islands, Euboia, Cyprus, and Crete. I say nothing about the 
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regions beyond the Euphrates. With the exception of a small district, 
all of them, Babylon and those of the other satrapies which have 
fertile land around them, have Jewish settlers” (cf. Legat. 214). Com- 
parable is also the famous list of diaspora countries mentioned by 
Luke in Acts 2:9-11. Philo’s enumeration has been confirmed by the 
finds of inscriptions or other archaeological data; see the previous 
note. Cf. Seland 1995:89 note 72; Delling 2000:87-88, 123-124. 

the holy city (\epomoAitc) ... the sacred temple (veàc Gyioc): Jerusalem 
and its temple, in Philo’s time the (so-called ‘second’) temple as 
rebuilt by Herod the Great (see Josephus, Ant. 15.380-425); cf. Somn. 
2.246 iepà MOAIg £v T kat GyLog ves otu; Spec. 1.68-69. The distinc- 
tion between tepdc and dytoc was originally that the former term 
referred to what is filled with or manifesting divine power whereas 
the latter meant what is devoted to the gods, iepóc having a much 
wider and more general application than &yvoc. Soon, however, this 
distinction became blurred and in Philo's time the two were quite 
often used interchangeably. Note that in Matt. 4:5 and 27:53 the holy 
city is called ^j àyto nóAic. The LXX's alleged preference of &ytoç to 
iepóç (but see Barr 1961:282-286!) is not to be found in Philo (nor in 
the NT). On the concept of holiness in general see now Harrington 
2001; on other Philonic texts about the Jerusalem temple see 
Hayward 1996:108-141. The use of tepónoAts for iepó nóAtc is typically 
Philonic (9 times, of which 5 in Legat.: 88225, 281, 288, 299, 346). He 
may have coined the term to distinguish Jerusalem from other so- 
called “holy cities" in the ancient world; see Carlier 2002:302-303. On 
the attitude of Philo and other diaspora Jews towards Jerusalem and 
its temple see Wolfson 1947: II.396-426; Amir 1983:52-64; Schaller 
1983; Klauck 1986; Wilken 1992:34-37; Kerkeslager 1998:104-109; 
Runia 2000:376-377; Delling 2000:54-60; Gruen 2002:239-240; Fitz- 
patrick 2002:70-75; Levine 2002: Index s.v. "Philo modelled the role 
of Jerusalem on the position of Rome in the empire. He hoped to 
render the idea of Jerusalem's centrality attractive for educated con- 
temporary Jews. Loyalty to Jerusalem would provide them with the 
same kind of identity as Roman citizenship — an identity which, 
though ethnic in origin, transcended the narrow boundaries of a 
specific state and created the sense of world-wide community" 
(Niehoff 2001:36). In Prov. fragm. 2.64 Philo mentions his (only?) 
visit to the temple of Jerusalem. 

the Most High God: óyvotoc 0£óc was a current designation for 
the God of Israel in Judaeo-Greek literature; in the LXX it usually 
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renders the Hebrew Elyon, “Most High." But it was also used for 
pagan deities, almost exclusively, of course, for Zeus; see Pucci Ben 
Zeev 1998:241; Breytenbach 1999:439-443. Mitchell 1999:81-148 deals 
extensively with the pagan and Jewish components of the syncretistic 
cult of Theos Hypsistos, and at p. 146 nos. 283-284 he prints two in- 
scriptions dedicated to Theos Hypsistos from Alexandria, one pagan 
and one Jewish (on which see also Nock 1972:414-443, esp. 421ff). In 
Legat. 290 Philo calls the temple in Jerusalem *the dwelling-place of 
the true (GAn800c) God." In our passage Philo implies that, like 
Greek colonists (see immediately below), the Jews should take the 
cult of their mother city as the pattern on which to model their own 
religion. “In this way they would maintain a distinct entity in the 
multi-ethnic environment of first century Egypt" (Niehoff 2001:36). 
But perhaps Philo too easily takes for granted that all Jews in a 
foreign land would maintain their allegiance to Jerusalem and its 
temple for many generations to come; his own nephew, Tiberius 
Julius Alexander, is a glaring example of the contrary. Philo's trust in 
Jewish steadfastness in the adherence to ancestral customs turns out 
to be far from absolute, however, since in several other passages “he 
displays an acute awareness of the dangers of assimilation that lay at 
the door of every diaspora Jew" (so rightly Bohak 2002:184 with 
reference to Mos. 1.31; Virt. 182; Jos. 254 et al.). 

mother city: untponoAtc, in the LXX only in Jer. 1:26. Jerusalem is 
the mother city of all of the Jews in the diaspora because being a 
“holy city” it creates a religious tie that binds diaspora Jewry to itself 
and its "sacred temple" more so than Greek colonists are tied to their 
mother-polis. Philo makes Jerusalem “the symbolic centre of Jewish 
ethnicity" (Niehoff 2001:33). See further Pelletier 1967:162-163; 
Kraus 1967:159-160; Van Unnik 1993:135-136; Edwards 1996:82-83; 
Delling 2000:59; but especially the fine chapter in Niehoff 2001:33- 
44; on Philo's attitude to the land of Israel in general Schaller 1983. 
The language is that of early Greek colonization; see Amir 1983:53 
and the note on dnoikia below. Bohak 2002:182 remarks that Philo’s 
use of the model of Greek colonization is misleading because “Philo 
deliberately obscures the most important point — the communities 
of the Jewish diaspora were not independent colonies, but were 
established within existing civic units." But, as Gruen 2002:242 rightly 
remarks, "the expression 'colony' had a ring of pride and accom- 
plishment, signaling the spread of the faith and its adherents, not a 
fall from grace." 
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the regions they obtained ... as their fatherland: natpic stands here in 
opposition to wntpomoAts (note uèv ... ó£). Even though Jerusalem as 
a holy city always remains the Jews’ mother city, it does not detract 
from the fact that for them the country where most of them were 
born and raised and where they had sometimes lived for many gen- 
erations (“their fathers, grandfathers, greatgrandfathers, and even 
more remote ancestors"), is really their fatherland. Theirs is thus a 
double loyalty. But one thing should be clear, Philo says in Conf. 78: 
“When men found a colony, the land which receives them becomes 
their fatherland (xatpic) instead of their mother city (untpdmoAtc).” 
That is why the Alexandrian Jew Helenos can speak of the injury of 
his “being deprived of my natpic* (CPJ 151,7-8 from 5/4 BCE). As 
Gafni 1997:46-47 remarks, the allusion to a common past shared by 
Jews with the local Greek community might indeed have served some 
Jews as an expression of local patriotism. “The most obvious example 
of such an attempt would be the various claims that Alexander the 
Great had ‘received from the Jews very active support against the 
Egyptians and granted them, as a reward for their assistance, per- 
mission to reside in the city on terms of equality with the Greeks’ 
(Josephus, War 2.487; cf. Ant. 12.8 and Apion 2.35-6). Projecting Jews 
in such a manner as part of the local Greek past might certainly be 
considered a form of local patriotism on the part of the Jewish 
community, but the fact that these claims were so obviously employed 
for apologetic and practical motives tends to raise doubts regarding 
the degree of conviction that accompanied such claims. It is hard to 
escape the feeling that local patriotism and apologetics are frequently 
two sides of the same coin.” He adds that even Philo’s statement that 
Jews frequently consider their place of residence to be their patris 
requires a certain clarification. “In light of his use of the phrase in 
other contexts, the implication might be not so much one of patriotic 
implication, but merely that Jews — like others — relate to their 
place of residence in the proper manner, by evincing the requisite 
degree of loyalty and devotion to the well-being and security of the 
patris” (1997:47). In this connection Gafni refers to Mut. 40 and Deus 
17, where loyalty to one’s patris is mentioned among the standard 
duties (Gafni 1997:47 note 13). But Philo would rather seem to 
suggest here “a particular way in which Jews should define their 
identity” as a distinct group among others all over the world (Niehoff 
2001:35; cf. Pearce 1998:100-102). It is to be noticed that in other 
Hellenistic Jewish authors the patris is more often than not Jewish 
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Palestine, not the diaspora country where one lives; see further 
Sterling 1998 and Gruen 2002:240-241. 

were born and brought up: See the note ad 8158. 

regions where they came as immigrants at the very moment of their 
foundation ...: Philo here of course thinks especially of Alexandria 
itself. He probably agrees with Josephus, C. Ap. 2.39 and 62, Ant. 
12.119, that Jews had already been part of the original population of 
the city of Alexandria (and of Antioch on the Orontes), doubtful 
though this may be. For "foundation" Philo uses ånorxia, which is the 
technical term for colonization (or colony) in ancient Greek litera- 
ture (cf. also the quote of Mos. 2.232); see Welwei 1996:850-851; 
Niehoff 2001:34-35; Gruen 2002:241-243. Note that the Jewish com- 
munity in Hierapolis (Phrygia) is called katoixto in CIJ 775. The 
LXX translators often use ànoixio to render golah (exile), thereby 
“retrospectively aligning the Jewish past with the Greek past" (Méléze- 
Modrzejewski 1993:70; see also his chapter "Jewish diaspora, Greek 
colonialism," ibid. 72-80); cf. Carlier 2002:308-311. 

much to the pleasure of the founders. See the previous note. Philo 
makes here a case of special pleading. If the presence of the Jews 
pleased the first founders, the actions of Flaccus cum suis are all the 
more despicable. 


847. all over the world ...: lit. “everywhere” (mavtaxovd). Philo's fear 
of a world-wide pogrom seems unfounded. We do not know of any 
other actions against synagogues in this period, except the one in the 
city of Dor in 41 CE, where pagans erected a statue of the emperor in 
a synagogue (Josephus, Ant. 19.300). Later, after Caligula's attempt 
to have a colossal statue of himself placed in the Jerusalem temple, 
Philo writes: “But by the providence and care of God (...) not a single 
one of the neighbouring peoples gave any provocation, so that no 
occasion arose for the Jews to meet a disaster from which there was 
no escape" (Legat. 336; transl. Smallwood 1961:136). It should be 
added, however, that the emperor Claudius seemed to have sensed a 
certain danger in the Alexandrian tensions that was of wider signifi- 
cance than just for this city. According to Josephus, Ant. 19:287-291, 
he issued an edict extending the rights given to the Alexandrian Jews 
to all the Jews living in the Roman Empire, apparently because he 
hoped that if matters in that city were settled sufficiently, it could 
prevent troubles from arising elsewhere; see Pucci Ben Zeev 
1998:341-342. 
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their Jewish fellow-citizens: Sly 2000:261 takes this passage to be one 
in which Philo “uses the term notta of the Jews in the sense of 
fellow-citizens with the other Alexandrians,” thereby implying full 
citizenship, but I think Philo does not imply that at all; here he uses 
the term in the loose sense of co-inhabitants of the city. No juridical 
meaning should be attached to the word, says Stern 1974/84: 1.400; 
see also Wolfson 1947:2.398; Applebaum 1974/76:1.450-451; Small- 
wood 1976:229 note 40; Barclay 1996:62; Cowey-Maresch 2001:22-23. 

taking violent measures against their synagogues and their ancestral 
customs: E1G TAG TPOGEVYASG Kal tà TATPLA vewmteptCovtec. The verb 
vewtepiCetv originally means “to make innovations" but it is often 
used euphemistically with the undertone of “taking violent or revolu- 
tionary actions.” Philo frequently uses the term and its derivatives for 
attacks on the Jewish religion (cf. veotepiouóg in §93), esp. in his 
Legat. (152, 157, 165, 190, 194, 208, 259, 292, 800, 333); for the 
similar tà nåtpta kweiv see Kraus 1967:160. For tà nápto, scil. £05, 
see the note ad 843. Philo often uses only the substantivized adjective, 
as here, because this adjective had a solemn ring in the ears of his 
contemporaries (says Delling 2000:37). Cf. Legat. 306: "The High 
Priest enters it [the Holy of Holies] only once a year, on the so-called 
Fast Day to burn incense and offer prayers according to the ancestral 
customs (xaxà tà nó1pta);" cf. Legat. 313. Respect for old and there- 
fore venerable traditions was general among Greeks and Romans 
(think of the mos maiorum). Philo has Agrippa write even to Caligula, 
"you passionately admire your ancestral customs (tà natpia),” Legat. 
2777. Preservation of the status quo was a shared value among the 
ancient élites (Delling 2000:36-37). 


848. they are by nature a peaceful people: C£. Flacc. 94 (“Were we not 
always considered to be peaceful?"), Spec. leg. 2.167 ("Some people 
venture to accuse of inhumanity the nation which has shown so 
profound a sense of fellowship and goodwill to all men everywhere"), 
Legat. 161, Conf. 41, 49, Somn. 2.166, Spec. leg. 4.224, Praem. 87 etc. See 
Umemoto 1994:44-45. It is noteworthy that the name Eirene occurs 
rather frequently among Egyptian Jews; see CPJ III.175; cf. Mayer 
1987:113. 

the struggle to maintain one’s own traditions overrules the dangers to 
one’s own life: Cf. Flacc. 52: “Abrogating the laws and interfering with 
the ancestral customs of a people ... cannot be regarded as a matter 
of honor;” Legat. 210: “All people are tenacious of their own 
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customs;" ibid. 277: "Everyone naturally loves his homeland and the 
laws of his own country." On these and similar passages see Heine- 
mann 1932:470-472. This argument was not unfamiliar to Greeks and 
Romans; in this connection Box 1939:97 refers to Zaleucus’ dictum 
NOTPLA tà KOAALOTA, quoted by Stobaeus 4.126.1, and the Stoic 
fragment SVF 327. 

deprived of their means of showing their piety towards their benefactors: 
Being forbidden to participate in any form of the emperor cult, the 
Jews could honor the emperors only by dedicating synagogues to 
them, by official manifestations of gratitude in honorary decrees, by 
emblems in honor of the imperial power (such as golden crowns or 
shields), by donations, by prayers on behalf of the emperor etc. (see 
Pelletier 1967:78 note 2). By using words for “piety” (£5o£peo, cf. 
óoiótng in 849) in this context, Philo uses the strongest terms he 
could use for "proper dutiful attitude" toward powers ordained of 
God. As Nock 1972:564 note 23 remarks, “he is going as far as he 
can” without implying deification of the emperor. Box 1939:97 
remarks that with the desecration of a graven image these ways of 
expressing gratitude disappeared because the place where these 
things were set up or these actions were taken ceased to be a Jewish 
place of worship. Colson 1941:328-329, 534 objects, however, by say- 
ing that the Jews were not unique (“the only people under the sun”) 
in that respect since desecration or destruction of pagan temples 
would equally incapacitate Greeks and Romans. But the point is, of 
course, that the Jews’ uniqueness here lies in the fact that they were 
literally “the only people under the sun” whose houses of worship 
were destroyed or desecrated, at least in the situation at Alexandria in 
38. “This text is clearly apologetic in its claims that ‘showing rever- 
ence to the benefactors’ of the Augustan House (§49) was the central 
purpose of the synagogue. (...) The prayer place is portrayed as an 
institution not unlike a temple to the emperor in purpose.” (Fine 
1997:27). C£. further Sevenster 1975:160; Pucci Ben Zeev 1998:477- 
478; Leonhardt 2001:76-77; and cf. Legat. 133 on the objects “set up 
in honor of the emperors: guilded shields and crowns, monuments, 
and inscriptions.” In the temple in Jerusalem sacrifices for the well- 
being of the emperor were offered, but Caligula angrily reproached 
the Jews that these sacrifices were brought for him but not to him 
(Legat. 357). 

they no longer would have sacred precincts: The Greek has ov« 
ÉXovtec tepotg nepipóAouc. The words “no longer” in the translation 
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imply that the synagogues would, before their desecration or destruc- 
tion, have been “sacred precincts.” Grammatically it is also possible 
that what is being referred to here is that — unlike other ethnic 
groups in Alexandria — the Jews had no temples in which to honor 
the emperor with sacrifices and the like, but in view of the fact that in 
the previous lines their “being deprived of their synagogues” is 
spoken of, this interpretation is less probable. The expression iepóc 
nepipoAoc for a synagogue is also known from inscriptions, even from 
one found in Alexandria, i.e., JJ/GRE 9 (-CIJ 1433) where the text 
speaks of “the sacred precinct and the proseuché and its appurten- 
ances" (see Horbury & Noy 1992:14); further Fine 1997:27. 

... in which they could declare their thankfulness, and they might have 
said to their opponents: oig £vóvaOrjcovtat tò ELYAPLOTOV, koi roig 
EVOVTLOVHEVOLG sinov dv: ... The sentence would seem to be an anaco- 
louth, since ot õé at the beginning of 848 is not followed by a main 
verb, “unless the kai at the end is taken = ‘also,’ which seems 
pointless” (Colson 1941:329 note b). It is also possible to take sinov 
äv not as a third person plural but as a first person singular (“I might 
have said to our opponents”), which would fit in better with ook oia 
in §50. Only De Vries 1999:52 offers this translation. Anyway, the 
function of what follows in §§49-50 is to demonstrate that — com- 
pletely opposite to what the Jews’ opponents assert — it is not the 
Jews but these opponents themselves who actually detract from the 
emperor’s honor by their vandalistic actions. 


849. our masters: toic Kvpioic. Note that Philo has no qualms in 
using KÜptoc as a designation of the emperor. Even though it is in 
Jewish parlance the designation of God par excellence, in itself it does 
not imply deification when used of a human being. 

their synagogues ... form the basis for their piety towards the imperial 
family: The honorific dedications of proseuchai on inscriptions found 
in Alexandria, Schedia, Xenephyris, Nitriai, Athribis, and Arsinoe- 
Crocodilopolis (J/GRE 13, 22, 24, 25, 27, 117) demonstrate that the 
Jewish houses of prayer were indeed the places where at least some of 
the forms of “piety towards the ruling house" were realized. See also 
Juster 1914: 1.346-348, 436-438; and especially Gruen 2002:68-69, 283 
notes 110-111. Philo assumes that if only the Alexandrians realized 
that they were diminishing the prestige of Rome, they would call a 
halt to their anti-Jewish activities, but as Mendelson 1988:127 re- 
marks, this speech strikes a modern reader as very naive: “First of all, 
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the favored position of the Jews vis-à-vis Rome did nothing but irritate 
the Greeks. Then the Greeks had no reason whatsoever to promote 
the interests of Rome." Philo seems to forget the basic truth that 
“Jews could not show deference to Rome and, at the same time, 
expect to maintain cordial relations with Greeks whose polis Rome 
had effectively destroyed" (ibid.). But in reality Philo was neither 
naive nor forgetful of real politics: “His attempt in Flacc. 49-50 to 
create a common interest between Greeks and Jews is not a practical 
call to action; it is more an instance of wishful thinking, an expres- 
sion of his desire for rapprochement with the one alien sector of the 
population whose accomplishments he respected" (ibid.). The whole 
"speech" is an expression of Philo's hope to find a middle ground on 
which Jews could live in peace with their Greek neighbours, based on 
mutual respect and continued observance of ancestral customs. One 
can imagine that the material of this section was also meant to play a 
part in Philo's defence of the Jewish cause before the emperor. See 
also Delling 2000:73-74; Leonhardt 2001:79. On *the imperial family" 
or “the house of Augustus” (ó Xefaotóg oikoc) see the note ad $23. 

place or method ... for paying this homage: 1ónoc 1 1xpónoc TUT. 
Runesson 2001:446-454 interprets our passage as referring to Jewish 
temples (npoog£vxoai being temples within “sacred precincts”) where 
unbloody sacrifices were brought. "Usually, animal sacrifices in the 
name of the emperor would be the proper way to express a good 
relation between ruler and subjects, as was the case in the Jerusalem 
temple. Such sacrifices were not performed in first century CE Egypt, 
apart from those at the temple of Leontopolis. Neither is it likely that 
any specific rituals were performed in relation to communal Torah 
readings on sabbaths. Instead, offerings of vegetables and incense 
combined with the recital of prayers on a regular basis performed in 
the main hall of the building by priestly representatives of the Jewish 
community would be the most likely method for Jews to prove their 
loyalty" (451). This novel and provoking thesis cannot be discussed 
here, but it runs counter to the present consensus (which is not to say 
that itis wrong). 


850. permit: The mss. read aovévtmv or à$e0£vrov, but Wendland's 
conjecture £$iévtov has been generally accepted. 

our own laws, which Augustus himself was pleased to confirm: For 
"laws" Philo here uses vóuuio, in the sense of vópou as often. That the 
Jews owed the general recognition of their ancestral laws to Augustus 
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is repeated in Legat. 153 and also explicitly stated by Josephus who 
reports that this emperor officially decreed that “it seemed good to 
me and my counsellors ... that the Jews have the right to live accord- 
ing to their own customs as laid down in the law of their ancestors” 
(Ant. 16.163; cf. 14.188); for further evidence see Millar in Schürer 
1973/87:3.116-117, and Pucci Ben Zeev 1998:419-429, esp. 423 (see 
also her discussion of Bepotobv, the word used here by Philo, as a 
terminus technicus in connection with imperial confirmation of exist- 
ing rights at pp. 308-309). In Legat. 140-161 Philo presents his own 
elaborate praise of Augustus' and Tiberius' wise policy towards the 
Jewish people (on which see Borgen 1997:186). See Tcherikover-Fuks 
1957/64: 1.56-57; Barraclough 1984:453-454; Delling 2000:340-363 
(“Philons Enkomion auf Augustus"); Niehoff 2001:111-136. 

I do not know: “Philo’s personality breaks through the artificial 
form of imaginary speech” (Box 1939:98), unless einov äv in §48 is 
also taken as a first person singular (“I might have said to our 
opponents”); see above ad loc. This use of a first person singular is 
paralleled in Prob. 8 and Aet. 119. For Philo's use of the first person 
singular in general see Conley 1987:7-8. 

unless someone ... «not» responsible for them: tiv £i || wéyew TIC 
£O0gAnceie TO ur] YVOUT £kovotio NAPAVOLELV TUG £kótatogt TOV £00v 
où $vAaSapévouvc, ot, kàv Ad’ ETEPOV GPEWVTAL, TEAEVTMOL t0OAXAÓK1G ELC 
toùç «uri» aitiovc. The translation of this part of 850 is very uncertain 
because what Philo wants to say here is expressed by him in a very 
obscure manner (“but so is much in these sections," says Colson 
1941:534; and Nock 1972:565 even speaks of "the tortuous obscurity 
of his language"). Firstly, nàùv et uń is pleonastic; secondly, instead of 
tobs aittouc one expects TOS åvartiovg, or perhaps uń has dropped 
out; thirdly, it is hard to know what exactly is meant by the very vague 
TEeAEvTMOL £ig ... Colson 1941:330 note b suggests as the general 
meaning: “If we are to be blamed it is not because we refused to 
break the law by admitting images, but because we have not been 
strict enough in preventing defection.” But what the latter refers to is 
also unclear (as Colson himself admits). In his long note on £xótoí- 
totic (“deviation, departure, backsliding,” in Philo always in relation 
to the ancestral traditions), Box 1939:98 says that its combination 
with $vAoSGouévoug is almost absurd: “Deviations do not require 
guarding.” Therefore ovAGEac801 must mean here something like 
“taking precautions against ....” He then renders the argument of §50 
as follows: “There is no tonoc or tpónoç TULNs left to us if our houses 
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of prayer are desecrated, for (yap) while we admit liability to the 
gravest penalties if we fail to render adequate expression of gratitude 
to our benefactors in ways permitted by our customs (e.g. dedication 
of houses of prayer to them), yet if a particular way is not permissible 
to us and we take our stand on the institutions peculiar to us, which 
Augustus himself confirmed, how are we at fault at all in not expres- 
sing gratitude to benefactors in ways forbidden by those institutions? 
Unless it is to be imputed as a fault that we unwittingly transgress our 
institutions by not having avoided or taken precautions against devia- 
tions from our customs — deviations which, notwithstanding that 
they begin with the others, yet often come in the end to be practised 
by those who are responsible for allowing them." In this solution, too, 
the problem of what Philo is thinking of when he uses the phrase *... 
come in the end to be practised by those who are responsible for 
allowing them," remains riddlesome, even aside from the question of 
whether or not t£A£v1O01 ... eis TOUS aitiovg could have this sense at 
all. Nock 1972:565 sees here a veiled reference to hellenizing Jews 
desirous of the status conferred by membership of the gymnasium: 
"Is not Philo alluding to this situation? And is it not probable that the 
leaders of the Alexandrian Greeks had made capital out of it? If Lam- 
pon and Isidorus said in effect, “The Jewish objection on religious 
grounds to the presence of representations of Caligula in their syna- 
gogues is insincere: why, plenty of their own people are only too 
eager to come into the gymnasia and do not mind the sight of images 
of Hermes and the divine emperor,' Philo could not deny the fact." 
Non liquet. 


S51. by leaving unsaid what he should have said ...: Philo here refers 
back to 8843-44; cf. 40. Flaccus "sinned against us" both by sins of 
omission and by sins of commission. 

Did they really want to honor the Emperor?: A rhetorical question the 
answer to which is all too obvious, implies Philo. For ópo expressing 
skepticism (“really?”) see Denniston 1954:46; for Philo’s use of rheto- 
rical questions Conley 1987:13. As Niehoff 2001:61 argues, Philo's 
interpretation, that implies that the Alexandrians pretended to 
honor the emperor by setting up his image in synagogues, “presup- 
poses the prior existence of a conflict between Gaius and the Jews, 
who refused to pay him the expected honors." This is also the view- 
point he brings forward in the Legatio. But it cannot be historical, 
Niehoff thinks, because it is only after the Alexandrian riots that 
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Gaius’ antipathy towards the Jews becomes apparent. “He has adap- 
ted the events of In Flaccum to the plot of the Legatio which revolves 
around Gaius’ deification” (61). Since in the Legatio Philo blames 
Gaius’ hatred of the Jews on the Egyptians at his court (§§ 170, 205, 
355), he implies here (Flacc. 51) that even the anti-Jewish measures of 
Gaius were of Alexandrian (Egyptian) origin. Niehoff and others 
base their theories on the fact that our sources mention Gaius’ Jew- 
hatred only for the period 39-41 CE, but that is an argumentum e 
silentio. The fact that Philo asserts that Isidorus and Lampo could 
convince Flaccus that it was possible to regain Gaius’ favor by taking 
anti-Jewish measures (§§22-23) implies that at least in his view the 
emperor’s anti-Jewish sentiments were older, which would seem far 
from being impossible. 

The greatest and most important parts of the city have been consecrated 
to gods: For the numerous temples and sacred areas in Alexandria see 
Schneider 1967/1969: 1.533-535; Fraser 1972: 1.189-301 (with the 
notes in 2.323-461); Haas 1997:138-152. Strabo 17.1.10 [795] says that 
the city was full of sacred buildings and areas. 


852. what we have been talking about...: Philo accuses the enemies 
of the Jews of a reversal of roles and a total perversion of the truth: 
they present the Jews as the evildoers whereas the Jews are not, and 
themselves as attacking the Jews for a just cause (the honor of the 
emperor) whereas the exact opposite is the case. 

for us, the attacked, it was not safe to oppose them: If they opposed 
their enemies, it could create the impression at the Roman court that 
the Jews were unwilling to honor the emperor, which could bring 
about a dangerous situation. 

For, gentlemen, ...: yop explains the reason for Philo’s characteri- 
zation of the Alexandrians’ motive as “aggression of persons who love 
to make enemies.” The words à yevvaiot, lit. “noble men,” are prob- 
ably not addressed to the readers, but — ironically (see Pelletier 
1967:80 note 2: “apostrophe ironique”) — to the organizers of the 
anti-Jewish riots (for other instances of irony in Flacc. see §§74, 85, 93, 
95, 157; cf. the ironic use of oguvóç in Legat. 163). De Vries 1999:91, 
however, suggests that it is not to be ruled out that Philo has had the 
opportunity, when being head of the embassy in Rome in 39/40, to 
read parts of the text aloud to senators so that yevvoiot could be 
meant seriously; but, although this cannot be ruled out, in that case 
one would expect more traces of such a performance. There are 
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several other passages in which Philo uses à yevvaiot or ® yevvaie in 
an ironic way; see Philo Index 73 (e.g., Somn. 1.93; Aet . 54). If, how- 
ever, Philo's use of the word is not meant in an ironical way here, it is 
important to observe that he addresses the social élites and that, 
therefore, his narrative constructs the “events” with their prejudices 
and expectations in mind. In 8873-77 it becomes all the more clear 
that a very important question for Philo was whether he could win 
the attention of the social élites, be they Jews or Romans or both. 

abrogating the laws and disrupting the ancestral customs ...: See the 
comments ad 848. 

teaching the inhabitants of other cities to disregard unanimity. again 
Philo expresses his (realistic or unfounded?) fear that the riots might 
spread elsewhere; see the note ad 845. 


8853-96: The pogrom at its height 


This very long section consists mainly of a catalog of horrors. The 
desecration of synagogues was followed by the issuing of a decree by 
Flaccus to the effect that Jews were from now on to be regarded as 
foreigners without rights in the city. This opened the gates to massive 
plundering of Jewish houses and shops and rounding up the Jews in 
that one quarter of the city where already the majority of the Jews 
lived, so that an overcrowded ghetto was created. The Jews had to live 
there under terrible circumstances and many died of diseases that 
broke out because of these atrocious conditions. Synagogues and 
houses (probably those outside the ghetto) were sacked and set on 
fire. Then followed a long series of events of unchecked savagery by 
the Alexandrian mobs when they caught Jews who strayed outside the 
ghetto in search for help or food. They beat them up, or burned 
them to death, or bound them together and dragged them through 
the market square and the streets, kicking them and trampling on 
them until their bodies were mutilated beyond recognition. At the 
end of August, on Caligula's birthday, a large group of Jews was 
arrested, marched through the streets to the theatre where they were 
beaten and forced to eat pork. If they refused, they were finished off 
by way of birthday celebration for the emperor. In the description of 
these acts of cruelty and humiliation Philo displays all his rhetorical 
pathos in an attempt to evoke compassion and sympathy in his 
readers. 
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Two episodes are especially highlighted by Philo. In §§73-77 he 
deals at some length with the cruel treatment of the Jewish senators 
or elders, a treatment so insulting that Philo calls it “monstrous and 
unparallelled.” The form of scourging used was that reserved for 
criminals from the lowest strata of society (the Egyptians), and that is 
what makes Philo extraordinarily indignant. At even greater length, 
in §§86-94 Philo reports the search for arms among the Jews in the 
city, an insult — he says — not only because the Jews were always a 
peaceful nation but especially since only some years before Flaccus 
had carried out a similar weapon search among the Egyptians and on 
that occasion did find innumerable caches of all sorts of arms. It is 
clear that the cultural distance between Jews and Egyptians as 
perceived by Philo plays a major role in his description of the 
pogrom. 


853. His attack on our laws by means of a seizure of our synagogues ...: 
üpnócavit suggest expropriation rather than destruction. Of course 
the effect for the Jews is the same: they lost their communal buildings 
and places of worship. 

of which he had even the names removed: We do not know much 
about names of ancient synagogues, but from Jewish epitaphs in 
Rome we learn the names of some 10 local synagogues (the Augus- 
tesian, Agrippesian, Siburesian, Volumnesian synagogues etc.); see 
Van der Horst 1991:86-88. From the New Testament we learn about a 
“synagogue of the freedmen” in Jerusalem (Acts 6:9). How the 
removal of the synagogue names (lit. “not even leaving the names”) 
was brought about is unknown; were name shields removed? 

the destruction of our political organization: vv. tS uetépaç 
TOALTELAG Gvoipgot. The correct translation of roteto is a matter of 
much debate. It hinges on the question of whether or not the Jews 
had, or claimed to have, full citizenship in Alexandria (see the Intro- 
duction). Since, as Box 1939:99 claims, most occurrences of noAiteta 
in Philo are in the sense of “commonwealth” or “constitution,” he 
translates with “the destruction of our polity;” cf. Gerschmann’s 
“unsere Gemeinschaft,” Pelletier’s “notre organisation politique;” De 
Vries’ “onze politieke organisatie;” contrast Colson’s “citizenship” (cf. 
Carlier 2002:125 “notre cité” in the sense of “our community”). It 
should be borne in mind that moAtteia can also have the sense of way 
of life according to the traditional laws (BDAG 845). The most recent 
and thorough investigation of the whole question of Alexandrian 
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citizenship during the Roman principate (Delia 1991) comes to the 
conclusion that the Jewish community had not been striving for 
Alexandrian citizenship at all in the years leading up to and following 
the pogrom of 38, but only for the restoration of their former status 
and privileges that Flaccus had abrogated. That would imply that 
noAueia cannot mean “citizenship” here but should be taken to 
mean the political organization of the Jews and/or their way of life. 
Theirs was “a recognized, formally constituted corporation of aliens 
enjoying the right of domicile in a foreign city and forming a 
separate, semi-autonomous civic body, a city within the city; it had its 
own constitution and administered its internal affairs as an ethnic 
unit through officials distinct from and independent of those of the 
host city” (Smallwood 1976:225; at 229-230 she states that “politeia 
might be used of the rights of members of a politeuma,” but that is 
denied by Lüderitz 1994:201; see now, however, Cowey-Maresch 
2001:4-9, 22-23, 38). See also Davis 1951:101; Tcherikover 1959:315- 
316; Applebaum 1974:420-463; Barraclough 1984:425; Troiani 1994; 
Pucci Ben Zeev 1998:300. In Philo’s time the Jewish community was 
administered by a body of elders (a gerousia or senate) that had a 
relatively wide-ranging competence (see Box 1939:xxvi-xxx). This was 
what Flaccus had tried to abolish, according to Philo, and that is why 
in the following sentence Philo expresses the fear that “if the only 
things to which our life was anchored are cut away, that is, our 
ancestral customs and our participation in political rights, we may be 
exposed to the worst misfortunes without having anything left to 
which we could cling to guarantee our safety.” 

the only things to which our life was anchored were cut away (ànoxo- 
MEVTOV oig uóvoic EMMPLEL ó ruiéxepog Bioc): The image is that of a 
ship that threatens to get out of control because it has broken adrift 
from its anchors. The verb £$opuéo (to anchor) developed the 
meaning of *relying upon." For other instances of this metaphor see 
Stupf 1950. 

participation in political rights: uetovoia NOALTLKOV ówaiov. This 
phrase does not necessarily imply that the Jews had equal rights with 
the other citizens (in the official sense) of Alexandria, it may just 
refer to their enjoyment of certain rights they used to have within 
their own civic body (since, unlike nóAic, the noun moAitevpa does 
not have an adjective of its own, noAttu óc may serve for both of 
them; but it is uncertain whether the Jewish civic body of Alexandria 
was a politeuma; see Lüderitz 1994, but now also the new evidence in 
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Cowey-Maresch 2001:4-10). As Tcherikover 1959:315 remarks, “there 
is no reason to see in them [sc., dikaia] an allusion to citizen rights, 
since the term dikaia also denoted Jewish privileges.” 

without any rope left to which we could cling to for safety: The image is 
still the same as the one evoked by “anchored.” 


854. he issued a decree (tiOno. npóypauua): What exactly was the 
reason for this decree remains obscure, although one may surmise 
that the Greeks asked or rather pressed Flaccus to give his ruling on 
the debated issue of the right of the Jews to reside in Alexandria at 
all. One should keep in mind that the by now vulnerable Flaccus 
“had to protect his flanks, and also to stay a step ahead of the mob. A 
public declaration limiting Jewish prerogatives might also take some 
steam out of the anti-Jewish movement, and thus head off violence. 
For, if matters got out of hand, Flaccus’ neck would be on the block 
for failing to keep order” (Gruen 2002:59). The reason Philo 
mentions the decree is that in it Flaccus states the Jews to be 
“foreigners and aliens” (see the next note). 

he stigmatized us as foreigners and aliens (E€vovg Kal ènńvõaç NLAG 
aneKkoAer): The verb ànokoAéo implies that the designation being 
given is unjustified (see 839; Mos. 1.10, 30). In Philo's parlance, 
émndvg usually designates a proselyte but here he uses it without any 
religious connotation (Birnbaum 1996:195-199, esp. 198). Probably 
Flaccus had notices posted publicly in which Jews were declared to be 
just immigrants (maybe this only concerned those resident outside 
the Delta quarter; see §55). “Foreigners and aliens” does not only 
imply that the Jews had no Alexandrian citizenship but also that they 
were second rank residents. Philo often employs these terms to refer 
to a social status distinctly less than that of a citizen (Cher. 121; Post. 
109; Spec. 3.168, 4.70). It reminds one of what three years later was 
said by the emperor Claudius in his famous letter to the Alexandrians 
that the Jews live there “in a city which is not their own” (CPJ 153.95 
£v GAAOTPIG MOAEL). Since there can be little doubt that Jews were 
indeed not formal citizens of the polis of Alexandria, why then is 
Philo so indignant? We do not know, but it is not impossible that — 
although it is not mentioned by Philo — the Jews (or some Jews) had 
made a formal claim to full citizenship and that the edict was the 
formal refusal of their request (as it was later rejected by Claudius as 
well). There can be little doubt that the Alexandrian nationalists 
were behind this; see CPJ 150. “This was the first great victory of the 
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anti-Semites: their thesis that Jews were strangers was adopted and 
officially proclaimed by the Roman government” (Tcherikover-Fuks 
1957/64: 1.66; cf. Tcherikover 1963:18-19). In this case, as Colson 
1941:535 observes, the desecration of the synagogues and the decree 
“have the very close connexion, that the Alexandrians strengthened 
their case by bringing out the disloyal refusal of the Jews to give the 
honors to the emperor which the true citizens give.” But probably 
more was going on: “The Greeks turned to the achievement of their 
real purpose, the reduction of the Jews’ present civic rights and the 
ending of their ambitions for advancement. They got Flaccus to 
undermine the politeuma by issuing a proclamation declaring that the 
Jews were "aliens and foreigners" in Alexandria. The measure degra- 
ded them from their legal status of resident aliens, on which the 
existence of the politeuma depended, to that of aliens without the 
right of domicile. Legally they could now all be expelled" (Smallwood 
1976:240; cf. Smallwood 1987:118). Smallwood is probably right and 
it explains why in the following sentence Philo says that Flaccus "gave 
us no right to plead our cause but condemned us without a trial." In 
Legat. 119 Philo attributes the action to the emperor himself: “So we 
were enrolled not simply as slaves but as the lowest of slaves, when the 
emperor turned into a tyrant." Whether or not Caligula played an 
active role in all this, it may be regarded as certain that the anti-Jew- 
ish nationalists in Alexandria could count on his support. Bludau's 
unargued statement that Flaccus also enforced sabbath-breaking, on 
the basis of Somn. 2.123-132, has no basis whatsoever in the present 
text, even though his suggestion cannot be ruled out altogether since 
the official hinted at in Somn. 2.123-132 might be Flaccus, but there is 
no way to prove this (Bludau 1906:73, but, contra, Leonhardt 2001:71 
and Gruen 2002:278-279; Kraft 1991 argues that the anonymous 
authority mentioned in Somn. 2 was Philo's nephew Tiberius Julius 
Alexander). 

gave us no right to plead our cause: This clause of the edict “may have 
been related to the efforts by Jews to gain Alexandrian citizenship, 
but more likely it refers to their defence of their traditional rights” 
(Barraclough 1984:433). It is these rights to live according to the 
traditional Jewish laws and customs that are fully reconfirmed by the 
emperor Claudius in his letter to the Alexandrians of 41 CE, CPJ 
153.86-88. 

he then added to the first two (crimes) a third one ...: The first one was 
that Flaccus gave permission to erect statues of the emperor in the 
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synagogues (§43); the second one was robbing the Jews of their 
political status in Alexandria in a decree (§53); the third one was 
“giving permission to those who wanted to plunder the Jews” (§54). 
Box 1939:99 rightly argues that it is important to see that the permis- 
sion for plundering is here distinguished from the decree (“Flaccus’ 
programma did not by itself enable the Gentiles to lay violent hands 
upon the persons and property of Jews”). In another interpretation, 
which makes the permission of plundering the contents of the decree 
(the first crime then being the insulting of Agrippa), it is strange that 
Philo says that “he then added to the first two crimes a third one” 
which implies a time interval between the first two and the third 
(note that Philo uses eita here, although that might be a reference to 
OAiyatc 0otepov Nuepats at the beginning of 854). The most import- 
ant argument for the first interpretation is that it would be absurd for 
a Roman governor to publish a decree in which looting of a large 
part of a major city and its population would be officially permitted. 
Even Gaius would have been infuriated by that, his hatred of Jews 
notwithstanding. 


855. The city has five districts: The city was divided by two long and 
wide intersecting streets, the longitudinal Canopus street and the 
latitudinal Sema street (Strabo 17.1.8; for maps see the note ad 841). 
In view of that division, one would expect there to have been four 
quarters, but Philo mentions five and this must be regarded as reli- 
able inside information. This division dates from the early Ptolemaic 
period. Cf. Ps.-Callisthenes 1.32.4 (quoted in the next note), and see 
Fraser 1972: 1.34-35; II.108-109 note 265; Huzar 1988:625. 

named after the first letters of the alphabet: A, B, U, ^, E. It has to be 
borne in mind that in ancient Greek letters also functioned as 
numbers. For other evidence on the names of the quarters see Fraser 
1972: 2.108-109 notes 265-269. Ps.-Callisthenes 1.32.4 explains the 
letters as being the acronym of ’AAéEavdpog Baou.goc yévog Atóg 
Extloe (sc. tv nóAw), i.e., "King Alexander, offspring of Zeus, 
founded (this city)." See Pelletier 1967:163; and on ototyetov in the 
sense of "letter" (and in other senses) see Sterling 1998:363 with note 
44; and see ad 8125. 

as we use to write it: I.e., of the Greek (not the Hebrew) alphabet. 

Two of the districts are called the Jewish quarters: Strabo as quoted by 
Josephus, Ant. 14.117, says: "In Egypt the Jews have a separate 
dwelling-place, and a large part of Alexandria has been set aside for 
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them.” Josephus, C. Ap. 2.34-35, says this part of the city had been 
given to the Jews by Alexander the Great himself — not necessarily 
reliable information (cf. Bell. 2.487, and see Fuchs 1924:5-6) — and 
that it was situated near the palace on the harborless coastline in the 
north-eastern area of the city, which is correct; Fraser 1972: 1.35, 54- 
56 (but see Haas 1997:95). The main Jewish quarter was a district in 
the north-eastern part of the city, called A (Delta, according to 
Josephus, Bell. 2.495; the letter of the second Jewish quarter is 
unknown), but, as Philo implies in what follows in §55, the Jews lived 
in the other quarters of the city as well (cf. also Legat. 132: “They 
attacked synagogues of which there are many in each quarter of the 
city”). It is noteworthy that also in the city of Edfu (Apollinopolis 
Magna) the Jews lived in a quarter called Delta; see Tcherikover-Fuks 
1957/64: 2.108-109; Sterling 1995:10 with note 37. Similar Jewish 
quarters existed also in other Egyptian cities such as Oxyrhynchus 
and Hermoupolis and, outside of Egypt, in Sardis, Antioch, Rome 
(Legat. 155), and elsewhere (see Juster 1914: 2.177 note 3 and Seven- 
ster 1975:102-107). Cohen 1999:56 rightly observes that such quarters 
were not ghettos but ethnic neighborhoods: “Members of ethnic 
minorities tended (and still tend) to live in proximity to each other 
because they were comfortable in each other’s presence and felt that 
their interests were better protected if they were massed as a group.” 
Jews here simply followed the practice of other ethnic minorities in 
Alexandria (e.g., Lycians and Phrygians, Haas 1997:49 note 14), so it 
is the Jews themselves who created this demographic condition; it was 
not imposed upon them by others; see Juster 1914: II.177-178; Tche- 
rikover 1959:304-305; Fraser 1972: 1.56; Mendelson 1988:115 note 1; 
and cf. Barclay 1996:117-118 and 331-332; Williams 1998:15. 

because the majority of the inhabitants are Jews: This translation of 51d 
10 TAELOTOVG lovóatoug £v TAVTALG KATOLKELV is not certain: others 
take it to mean, “because most of the Jews inhabit them" (so Box and 
Colson), while my translation implies that also gentiles lived there. In 
view of the fact that Philo states that in the other quarters of the city 
there were many Jews as well I take the situation to be that the Jews 
were the majority in Delta and the other “Jewish quarter" but a 
minority in the three remaining ones, which seems natural. Ethnic 
neighbourhoods seldom are inhabited exclusively by one group. See 
Pelletier 1967:82-83 note 4, who may be right in arguing that "l'ex- 
pression nAeiotouc Tovõaiovg sans article indique seulement que les 
Juifs sont trés nombreux dans ce quartier." 
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They expelled the Jews ... the one left: For the phrase £k tv teoodpav 
ypopudtov in the sense of “from the four quarters” see Box 1939:100. 
^.. drove them together into ... only one of them" is the first 
indication for compulsory Jewish ghetto formation known to us; see 
Sevenster 1975:105. Undoubtedly the already predominantly Jewish 
quarter Delta is meant here. 


856. they (the Jews) flooded the beaches ..: The Delta quarter 
bordered on the seashore. See in Breccia 1922 the map opposite 
page 64; Sly 1996:xvii, map 3. The Jews are also said to have spread to 
“the dunghills and the tombs.” There were necropoleis located just 
outside the north-eastern area of the city at a short distance from the 
Jewish quarter (Strabo 17.1.10 [795]; Schneider 1967/1969: 1.537- 
539). It is probable that these places were generally avoided by the 
Jews because of the risk of ritual impurity (which could also be 
incurred on a dunghill), but under the given circumstances they 
naturally overflowed into the area nearest to them. See Fraser 1972: 
2.110 note 271. 

the houses left empty: These almost certainly were the houses of the 
Jews who lived elsewhere in the city than in the Delta quarter. 

they were closed because of the mourning for Drusilla: Julia Drusilla 
(16-38 CE) was a daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina and a sister 
of the emperor Gaius. In her very short life she married twice and 
also lived for some time in an allegedly incestuous relationship with 
her brother Gaius, whose favorite she was (Barrett 1989:85). When 
she died on the 10th of June 38, Gaius enforced public mourning 
throughout the empire. Suetonius, Calig. 24, writes that he decreed 
that during the mourning period it would be regarded as a capital 
crime to laugh, bathe, or dine with parents, wife, or children; cf. 
Cassius Dio 59.10.8, and see Lindsay 1993:109. Later he deified her as 
Panthea, probably on the anniversary of Augustus' birthday, Septem- 
ber 23 of the year 38 CE. The looting of the Jewish houses and 
workshops took place between these two dates. See further Barrett 
1989:62-63, 86-89 and Reg. s.v. Drusilla, and Eck 1999. The public 
mourning for Drusilla is mentioned here explicitly by Philo because 
it enables him to remark in passing that the Jews were much stricter 
in observing the mourning than the non-Jews. But there is a chrono- 
logical problem here, as Kushnir-Stein 2000:234-235 notices: the 
mourning period for Drusilla was probably over by the end of June, 
but according to Philo the riots started only after Agrippa's arrival 
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which it is argued can hardly have taken place before the end of July 
(some two weeks after the Etesian winds began to blow; see §26). It is 
not easy to solve this problem, unless one is willing to accuse Philo of 
completely inventing episodes like the present one, showing no 
regard for chronology. It is hard to imagine how he could make such 
a fool of himself in the eyes of the many readers who knew he was 
completely wrong. The most probable solution to this problem is, 
however, that Agrippa left Rome very early (sometimes the Etesian 
winds started as early as June, see Mos. 1.115!) and arrived in 
Alexandria before the end of June, and it is far from impossible that 
his stay coincided more or less with the period of mourning for 
Gaius’ sister; see also Kokkinos 1998:281. 

They carried it ... as if it were their own: Philo implies that they not 
only misappropriated Jewish property but also illegally sold it. For 
“handling” Philo has xovoxpópevot, which has the negative connota- 
tion of misusing or improperly using. 


857. The unemployment ... their regular jobs: “The uév clause expres- 
ses the results of the apzayn, the é clause the conditions of ampagia” 
(Box 1939:100). As this paragraph makes clear, the Jews of Alex- 
andria were engaged in business and commerce in the same way as 
the bulk of the non-Jewish population (financers, farmers, shippers, 
merchants, artisans etc.). See Fraser 1972: 1.84, 2.164 note 313. The 
broad range of occupations serves to emphasize that the pogrom led 
to a total paralysis of economic life for all Jews. The best and most 
detailed discussion of the list of occupations is to be found in 
Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64: I.48-50, and the following observations 
are largely based on their discussion. Financers (noptotat, translated 
by Tcherikover as “capitalists”) were probably wealthy investors or 
money-lenders such as Philo's own brother Alexander (who lent a 
large sum to Agrippa I, according to Josephus, Ant. 18.159). In the 
letter in CP/ 151 an Alexandrian Greek mentions Jewish money- 
lenders but warns his addressee to beware of them; the letter is from 
August 41 CE and apparently the tensions were still high three years 
after the pogrom. As to the farmers (yempyot), one may wonder what 
part they could have played in Alexandria, but Philo probably had in 
mind peasants owning land in the environs of Alexandria who sold 
their corn at the city markets. Shippers and merchants (vavKAnpot, 
éunopor) are often mentioned together, the first category being ship- 
owners who transported goods on board of their own ships (e.g., 
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corn for Rome), whereas emporoi were merchants in the wider sense 
of the word. In a maritime town like Alexandria, commercial life 
centred around the harbor, and the naukleroi were far more import- 
ant than mere merchants. Jewish naukleroi were, probably, the aristo- 
cracy among the Jewish merchants, whereas the emporoi formed the 
large majority of the Jewish middle class. The last category is the 
artisans (texvitat), here mentioned probably because they sold the 
products of their industry in their workshops. In the well-known 
Tosefta passage on the great synagogue of Alexandria (t. Sukkah 4:6; 
cf. b. Sukkah 51b) mention is made of goldsmiths, silversmiths, black- 
smiths, weavers, and wool-dressers, every group having its own fixed 
place in that large basilica. Even though this late passage (mid 3rd 
cent. CE) cannot be used as a reliable historical source, the emphasis 
laid on the class of artisans may be seen as some proof of their 
important role in the economic life of Jewish Alexandria. Of course 
diaspora Jews worked in many other professions as well, and the 
conclusion emerging from the evidence is that the occupational 
structure of diaspora Jewry was not different from that of other 
ethnic groups. For the evidence see Juster 1914: 2.291-314; Fuchs 
1924:50-69; Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64: 1.48-55; Sevenster 1975:75, 
84-85; Applebaum 1974/76:11.702-704; HuB 1994:10-11; Haas 
1997:401 note 10; Williams 1998:19-26; Delling 2000:79-80. 


858. Unbearable though these things were ...:: The tadta uév in 858 
corresponds to the tovg dé in 859: The poverty caused by the looting 
was already a terrible thing in itself, but there are no words for the 
unprecedented physical violence used against the Jews thereafter. In 
877 Philo again emphasizes this twofold misfortune of the Jews. 

poverty is grievous: Cf. Prov. 6:11; 10:4. Unlike in Christianity, in 
Judaism poverty was never idealized. See the chapter "The Woes of 
the Poor" in Cronbach 1944:125-131; also Bolkestein & Kalsbach 
1950; Pleins & Hanks 1992. 


859. I think he would be at a loss to find adequate terms: uot d0Ke1 
npoopriogov oiketov Gv onoprjoot. The preceding lines culminate in a 
rhetorical statement underlining that the events were so undescrib- 
ably horrible that there are no adequate terms of description to be 
found in human language. 

the enormous scale of this unprecedented cruelty: In view of the fact 
that Philo time and again emphasizes the unprecedented scale of this 
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pogrom it is all the more remarkable that Josephus, who pays much 
attention to Alexandrian Jewry, writes about these events in only a 
single phrase: “Meanwhile there was civil strife (otóoic) between the 
Jewish and Greek inhabitants of Alexandria" (Ant. 18.257), using only 
a genitivus absolutus construction at that. Philo probably exaggerates 
in order to heighten the dramatic effect, but we have no way of 
knowing the degree to which he exaggerates. 

For the treatment of prisoners of war ...: Box 1939:101 suggests that in 
TOV NOAEUM HEV KPATHOGVTIOV, EK $0o£0G 5 donóvéov the use of LEV ... 
õé has a cumulative effect: "Under war-conditions one might expect 
even merciful men to be ruthless, but the Alexandrians were neither 
temperamentally ruthless nor at war with the Jews.” Philo’s point in 
this and the next paragraph is that the mercy one might expect from 
victors in a war was completely denied the Jews by their persecutors 
(see Pelletier 1967:86). 


S60. victors do seize property and take large numbers of people 
prisoner ...: It was universally assumed in antiquity that success in war 
would lead to appropriation by the victor of the property and persons 
of the vanquished (see, e.g., Xenophon, Oyr. 7.5.73). The best study is 
to be found in the chapters “Booty,” “Legal Ownership of Booty,” and 
“Fate of Captives” in Pritchett 1971/91: 1.53-92, 5.203-311 (on 
ransoming esp. 5.284-289). 

not ... mercy, but ... love of money: When Philo speaks about QUAapyv- 
pia, it is always with contempt, so here he implies it to be the basest 
motive for releasing prisoners. That love of money or greed is the 
root (or source, or mother) of all evil is a current idea in antiquity; 
for a collection of evidence see Van der Horst 1978:142-143 (ad Ps.- 
Phocylides 42: n $2.o0xpnuooovn uńtnp KAKOTHTOS àmóong). 

the way they are saved: ts ootmpiag ò tpóroç. Here 1pónocis used of 
the motive for releasing prisoners, whether mercy or greed. Box 
1939:101 says this remark is hardly relevant to the argument and 
wonders whether there is a lacuna after it. But Philo's point is that, 
whatever the motives for behavior in wartime, there are certain rules 
according to which enemies deal with one another. But even that 
modicum of decency was denied to the Jews. 


861. Apart from that, it is also the case that ...: NSn 6 Kat “introduces 
the climax of a narrative proceeding by the accumulation of 
instances" (Box 1939:101; cf. Denniston 1954:305). Here it indicates 
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that, in addition to what has been said before about their taking the 
risk of being defeated and releasing prisoners (for whatever motives) , 
enemies often see to it that their victims receive a proper burial, 
again something that was denied to the Jews (see §84). Philo uses the 
same expression again in §68. 

The decent and humane ...: This was definitely not always the case; 
see Pritchett 1971/91 passim. On the generally recognized duty of 
burying dead human bodies see the so-called Buzygian laws, referred 
to by Philo in Hyp. 7.7-8; see Nilsson 1967:421 and Van der Horst 
1978:181. 


862. That is what enemies do in war. That is, in the typical war in 
which the warriors keep to the universally accepted rules of minimal 
humanity. The contrast with what the Alexandrians did to the Jews 
while there was no war (“those who only a little while ago were our 
friends"), is given antithetical emphasis by £v noAépQ LEV ... £v eiprivn 
dé ... 

they saw their wives and little children dying before their eyes through a 
famine organized by men: yóvora xoi téxva výma is more dramatic than 
just yvovoikgg xal tékva, because yúvatov is sometimes a term of 
endearment but more often a word that implies weakness and 
helplessness (not infrequently in a contemptuous sense), as does the 
addition of viia to téxva. On the order — women before children 
— see Box 1939:101 who points out that in biblical parlance, too, 
women usually come before the children (^widows and orphans"). 
The fact that Philo speaks of famine is a clear indication that the 
unbearable situation lasted considerably longer than just a few 
days. For “organized by men” the Greek has xyeiponointogc, lit. “hand- 
made." 


863. For in every other place ... abundance: Táp here explains why 
the famine Philo mentioned just before was said by him to be arti- 
ficially induced (xeiponotntog): there was plenty of food everywhere 
else. 

the river had richly flooded the fields ...: The annual floodings of the 
Nile had already inspired Herodotus to his famous saying that Egypt 
is a country that is "a gift of the river" (Hist. 2.5). For an elaborate 
description of such an inundation see Strabo 17.1.4 [789]. In the 
book of Genesis the proverbial fertility of the land of Egypt is 
mentioned as well: *Lot ... saw that the Jordan valley was well watered 
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everywhere like the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt” 
(13:10). On the Nile see further Huddlestun-Williams 1992. 


864. When, finally, ... poor wretches!: The dire straits in which the 
Jews found themselves at last drove some of them to begging, others 
to the desperate act of going to the market to buy food. Box 1939:101 
here deserves to be quoted in full: “Philo is in an awkward position. 
He wants to introduce the ‘buying class’ to dwell upon the atrocity of 
their fate, while the tone of his previous narrative has left the impres- 
sion that the Jews were completely impoverished, and he is unwilling 
to admit the consequence of destitution-mendicancy. Hence épavov 
modifies aitmoovtec, whilst the morality of buying when begging was 
easy is emphasized to minimize the fact that some Jews could buy." 
The word £pavogc usually means a loan without interest but recover- 
able in instalments; see Vondeling 1961 and the lit. in RBLG 282. The 
market-place (àyopóá) mentioned here was one of the probably two 
agorai in Alexandria; the site of both is unknown; see Fraser 1972: 
1.30; 2.98 note 219. 


865. those who wielded the weapon of mob rule: The verb £nvevyióo 
meant originally building a stronghold on the enemy's frontier from 
which to attack him, but from there it developed the meaning of 
using something like a stronghold. Here óyAokpottav énigvyrtoaviec 
are the people who make malevolent use of the unruly Alexandrian 
masses in order to attack the Jews in their midst. There is little else 
that can inspire more disgust in the elitist Philo than oxAoKpatia 
(Barraclough 1984:520-529). In Opif. 171 he even calls it "the worst of 
evil polities” (with Runia 2001:398 ad loc.). The verb éniteryiCery is 
one of Philo’s favorites; he uses it mostly in a metaphorical way, 
especially for attacks by pleasures on the soul, e.g. Opif. 79 (24 other 
instances in the Philo Index). See further especially Pelletier 1967:88- 
89 note 3. 

treacherously murdered: This is the first instance of actual killing 
mentioned by Philo. From now on this sets the tone. 

not even one piece was left to be buried: Depriving a person of his or 
her burial was regarded in antiquity as “la supréme infortune” 
(Pelletier 1967:89 note 4). In Jewish circles burying the unburied 
dead was regarded as a divine commandment, but the importance of 
a proper burial is also reflected in Greek and Latin literature (see 
Van der Horst 1978:180-181 for evidence). It stands to reason that 
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mutilating a body to such a degree that nothing is left for burial is the 
greatest offence possible for Jewish religious sensitivity. Cf. about the 
same events also Legat. 131 (quoted below ad §70). 


866. were transformed into wild animals: lit. “into the nature of wild 
beasts" (eic 0npiov $061). The same expression is used in Decal. 110. 
It occurs several times in combination with óypiótngc, like here, e.g., 
Mos. 1.43, Spec. 3.108, Virt. 87, Praem. 88, Prov. 2.69. On the basis of 
Virt. 87 Mangey conjectured that wetoBaddvtec had to be added after 
gis Onptwv dvotv, but the idea of transformation would seem to be 
already sufficiently included in AeAvttnKdtEesg ón’ dyptótntoc. The 
frenzied nature of the massacre is also brought out clearly in the 
passage from Legat. 131 quoted ad 870. 

to prevent that, by dying too soon, they might escape too soon from the 
awareness of their sufferings: the repeated 8Gttov dramatically empha- 
sizes the cruelty of the purposefully prolonged sufferings. 


867. Some people ... these catastrophic crimes: ti, 62 TOV CLLOOPOV 
Óógig xoi EKEYELPLA TIVES énıveavievóuevot. The verb £nweavieogo- 
Oar is very rare in Greek literature but Philo uses it no less than 6 
times, always in the sense of irresponsible and reprehensible 
audacious behaviour (like a misguided youngster), e.g., Post. 170. It is 
the element of “immunity and license” (ddeia xoi éxexetpia) that 
receives emphasis here: the fact that Flaccus did not interfere made 
this horrible pogrom possible. 

they killed many with swords and not a few were exterminated by fire: 
TOAAODS u£v ELMEOLV GVETAOV, ook OALYOUG è TUPL OiéQOg1pav. Also 
when he writes about large-scale massacres, Philo sees to it that his 
language is carefully phrased, in balanced sentences (y£v ... ÔÈ) with 
due variation (moAAovs ... obK óAtyovc). Philo speaks of “many” casual- 
ties, but unfortunately we have no means of assessing how many. The 
400 plundered houses mentioned in §94 cannot possibly form the 
basis for speculations about the number of casualties (see ad loc.). 


868. On top of all that ... the innocent age of childhood: On 151 o£ Koi 
introducing the climax of a story see the note ad §61. The emphasis 
here lies on the fact that the mob did not even shy away from 
burning whole families, including innocent children. For the expres- 
sion p] vedtnta, Un Tatd@v dxakov nAiktav cf. Legat. 234. With his 
remark that all this happened “in the centre of the city” Philo 
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emphasizes that these atrocities took place under the very eyes of the 
authorities who did nothing to prevent these crimes from taking 
place. The burning of Jews in general in the middle of the city is also 
mentioned in Legat. 130 but there the story apparently refers to Jews 
who returned to the city centre from the ghetto or from outside the 
city in search of food. Here, as Smallwood 1961:219 remarks, the 
scene, although placed after the reference to the Jews’ expeditions in 
search of food, mentions the burning alive of whole families, and she 
therefore concludes that, “as the people who ventured back will hard- 
ly have included children, it looks as if the victims of the massacres 
described in the parallel passages of the two treatises included Jews 
who failed to take refuge in the ghetto in time (Legat. 127), as well as 
those who later ventured out of it.” Though this argument is not 
compelling, this may well have been the case. 

And when they were in want of timber ... heart-rending spectacle. Many 
people died not because they were burnt but primarily because they 
were slowly suffocated by lack of oxygen, as often happened when 
people died on the stake. Cf. Legat. 130: “Sometimes for lack of 
timber the Greeks collected brushwood, set it on fire, and threw it on 
top of the unfortunate Jews, who for the most part were killed by the 
smoke rather than by the fire while still only half-burnt, since 
brushwood produces a weak and smoky fire and goes out very 
quickly, while it is too light to be burnt to cinders.” 


869. the persons who were called: oi napoAnQ0£vtiec is Mangey's 
acceptable conjecture for the mss.’s oi neptietpOévteg (or -Evtac). 
Roos 1935:241 ingeniously but unnecessarily suggested the reading oi 
n£pureuo0£viec Ext ópvyaviouóv. For more discussion of the textual 
problem here see Pelletier 1967:90-91 note 4. 

they would burn ... as timber. This scene, too, is elaborated in the 
slightly different version in Legat. 129: “Another group was blockad- 
ing the harbors of the river in order to seize the Jews who put in 
there and the goods which they were conveying for trading purposes. 
They boarded their ships and carried off the cargo under the eyes of 
its owners, and then tied their arms behind their backs and burnt 
them alive, using the rudders, helms, punt-poles, and the planks of 
the decks as fuel" (transl. Smallwood 1961:86). 


870. Many also ... the most cruel form of death: Cf. Legat. 131: “They 
bound many Jews, still alive, with straps and ropes, tied their ankles 
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together, and dragged them through the middle of the market-place, 
jumping on them and not sparing even their dead bodies. More cruel 
and savage than wild animals, they tore them limb from limb, 
trampled on them, and destroyed their every form, so that nothing 
was left which could be given burial” (transl. Smallwood 1961:86). 
The final element is also to be found in §65. 


§71. all the constituent parts of the organism had been separated: This 
element is echoed in the description of Flaccus’ own death in 8190. 
Philo’s digression on the atrocities committed by the Alexandrians 
serves to underline the unspeakable nature of their cruelty and 
violation of justice. ouu$vta (organism) is first found in Philo and 
used by him rather frequently (8 times); see Winston & Dillon 
1983:294 and Philo Index s.v. 


872. like actors in a mime: On mime see the note ad 834. That the 
persecutors “acted as if they were the victims" (koOvnekpivovto voUc 
nóoxoviac) implies that "they assumed the air of the injured parties, 
who were only inflicting a righteous punishment" (Colson 1941:341); 
note the contrast in tov 8 oc dAn0Qg nenov0Ocov. 

scourged and tortured on the wheel: Flagellation was often applied as 
a preliminary to crucifixion; see Josephus, Bell. 2.308; John 19:1; 
Cicero, Verr. 5.162-3 [66]; Seneca, De ira 1.2.2; 3.3.6; for more 
references to the various forms of torture preceding crucifixion see 
Hengel 1977:22-32. 

crucifixion: The fullest treatment of this subject is Hengel 1977; cf. 
O'Collins 1992. As an important form of political and military 
punishment, the Romans inflicted it above all on the lower classes, 
runaway slaves, violent criminals, deserted soldiers, and unruly ele- 
ments in the provinces. Its sadistic cruelty was proverbial in antiquity. 
Hengel adduces evidence to the effect that “crucifixion could serve as 
‘popular entertainment’; according to Philo (In Flaccum 72.84f.) this 
was the case with the torture and subsequent crucifixion of Jews in 
Alexandria by the prefect Flaccus. It could also happen in mime [!] 
as in the representation of the execution of the robber thief Laureo- 
lus [Martial, Liber de spectaculis 7], at which a great deal of artificial 
blood flowed; both these instances date from the time of Caligula" 
(1977:35); cf. Coleman 1990:65 (on mimes involving crucifixion). 
The word £$£8poc here expresses the idea that after the body had 
survived all other tortures, there was finally the cross that had been 
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waiting for it (a more extensive discussion of £ógópog is to be found 
in Pelletier 1967:92 note 3). Philo does not say what the Jews were 
punished for, and his description conveys the impression of lynch- 
mob justice (on which see Fraser 1972 Index s.v. mob). 


873. After he had broken into everything ... unparallelled attack: Here 
Philo returns to the motif he had left at 854, Flaccus' responsibility 
for all the catastrophe that had befallen the Jews, and he introduces 
the atrocity described at length in 8874-77. 


874. Our council of elders ...: The yepovota mentioned here is the 
central council that administered the large Jewish community of 
Alexandria since the time of Augustus (“our savior and benefactor”). 
For unknown reasons, this emperor intervened in the internal affairs 
of the Jewish community (in 11/12 CE) to abolish the post of 
ethnarch (the administrative and judicial head here called yevápyng 
by Philo; see Strabo as quoted by Josephus, Ant. 14.117, with the 
comments of Stern 1974/84.1.280-281; for the synonymity of yevdp- 
Xnc and &0vápxmg in Philo see Heres 279; Box 1939:102; differently but 
unconvincingly Solomon 1970) and put the community under the 
more "democratic" control of a council of elders (see Tcherikover- 
Fuks 1957/64: 1.57; that this measure would pose a threat to the 
Jewish community, as Slingerland 1997:65 suggests, is unlikely). The 
contradiction between Philo and the text of Claudius' edict as quoted 
by Josephus, Ant. 19.283, to the effect that ^when the Jewish ethnarch 
was dead, Augustus did not prohibit the creating of such ethnarchs," 
may be solved by supposing "that the office of ethnarch had in the 
later Ptolemaic period become monarchical in character, and that on 
the death of the ethnarch whom he had found in Alexandria when 
he annexed Egypt, Augustus took the opportunity, presumably in 
accordance with the wishes of the Alexandrine Jews, to establish a 
yepovota, of which the ethnarch should be president. If no more is 
heard of this officer after Augustus, this is to be expected if he in fact 
lost any despotic powers he had before, perhaps little more than a 
chairman" (Box 1939:103). Another possibility is that the ethnarch 
who died was not replaced because he was the last of a dynasty, 
without any intervention of Augustus being involved. But the text of 
the decree in Josephus may also have been tampered with (Tcheri- 
kover-Fuks 1957/64: 1.57 note 22). See further Wolfson 1947: 2.348- 
349; Fraser 1972: 2.141 note 160; Stern 1974/76:124 note 5; Millar in 
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Schürer 1973/87:3.93; Smallwood 1976:233 note 54; and now espe- 
cially Pucci Ben Zeev 1998:302 and Gruen 2002:72. For elders of 
other Jewish communities in Egypt (attested in P. Monac. 49) see 
Méléze-Modrzejewski 1993:78-79. 

our savior and benefactor Augustus: Here as elsewhere Philo gives 
expression to feelings of great admiration for the first Roman empe- 
ror, Augustus, whom he regards as someone of a more than human 
nature; see esp. Legat. 143-158, 309-318. He often speaks about him in 
superlative terms and his lyrical language sometimes borders on the 
religious, like here (Slingerland 1997:32). For other passages see 
Delling 2001:340-363; Niehoff 2001:81, 114-119, 128-133. This is part 
and parcel of Philo's attempt to portray the Romans as benefactors 
and friends. Niehoff 2001:111-136 points out that the positive way 
Philo writes about the Roman Empire reflects imperial ideology. In 
his division of humankind in Greeks and barbarians, Philo subsumed 
the Romans under the Greeks since they, and especially Augustus, 
brought Greek culture to the barbarian countries (see esp. Legat. 
147). For the terminology, owtip xoi evepyétns, which is typical for 
ruler cults, see Nock 1972:720-735 and Winiarczyk 2002:43-50. On 
Philo's use of ootrjp (for God and humans) see Jung 2002:240-256, 
esp. 246-247. 

Magius Maximus: The mss. read Mayvov but it is certain that Máy- 
ov should be read; see ZLS no. 1335. Magius Maximus was the Roman 
prefect of Egypt who at Augustus' command changed the interior 
organization of the Jewish community of Alexandria in 11/12 CE. 
Millar in Schürer 1973/87:3.93 notes that the ndA1v in the text is 
dubious "since the manuscript reading in this entire phrase is dis- 
turbed, and there is no other evidence for iteration of the Prefecture, 
until a single case in the fourth century" (note 12). Reiter's text runs 
as follows: wéAAovta nóAw [à] 'AXAeSavépsetag xot ts yopa £ritpo- 
neveu, the correct translation of which is: “when the latter was about 
to take upon himself for the second time the office of governor of 
Alexandria and the country." But this cannot be right, if only because 
of the reason adduced by Millar (n&A1v implies an impossible earlier 
term of office than the one documented). Rea 1968:365-367 proposes 
the following solution. All mss. read an’ Aiyóntov (the reading £x 

'"AXe&avópeiac being Schürer's conjecture) but that yields an un- 
translatable sentence. In light of CIG 2.3142.111.39-40, where 'AAe&av- 
dpeia Tj an Aiyóntov cannot but have the meaning of “Alexandria on 
the border of Egypt" (cf. Alexandria ad Aegyptum), he suggests the 
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following emendation: péAAovta nOALv «vv» an’ Aiyontou koi tv 
xdpav enitponeveryv, “just before he began to govern the city on 
Egypt’s border and the country.” From a palaeographical point of 
view this is an elegant solution, that solves a series of problems, both 
historical and text-critical. 

38 members, namely those who had been discovered in their own houses: 
According to rabbinic sources, this council had 71 members (Tosefta, 
Sukkah 4.6; Bavli, Sukkah 51b), but we have no way of knowing 
whether this is a reliable number or that it is patterned on the 
number of members of the Jerusalem Sanhedrin, again according to 
tradition (but see Lüderitz 1994:222 with note 105). What Philo 
probably means to say here is that, although Flaccus wanted to arrest 
the entire council, only those of the members who happened to be 
discovered in their homes (most probably houses located outside the 
ghetto), were caught. 

he organized a fine procession ...: KAA) Nop. For this ironical use of 
KaAdg see also §157. For a description of a parade of bandits through 
the streets of Alexandria on their way to the place of execution see 
Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 5.24. On official pompai in Greek cities see 
Graf 1996; on the question of how in the Roman world public proces- 
sions and displays provided an opportunity to exact punishment see 
Coleman 1990. 

wholly unsuited to the occasion: GAAOTPLOTATH TH Karp. It is not 
wholly certain what occasion Philo is referring to here but most 
probably it is a reference to August 31, Caligula’s birthday, as in §81 
(see the comments ad loc.); in §83 this birthday is explicitly men- 
tioned. On such an occasion the theatre usually did service for all 
kinds of festivities, among which were processions. As De Vries 
1999:92 observes, August 31 of the year 38 was a sabbath, so in 
another sense as well the scene was “wholly unsuited to the occasion.” 
However, if that were the case, one would expect Philo to have 
mentioned it more explicitly. 


§75: he ordered them all to be stripped: Public nudity was abhorred 
in Jewish tradition; Gen. 9:22-23; 1 Macc. 1:13-15; LAB 18:13; cf. Rev. 
3:18. Here the stripping is not only an act of public humiliation, but 
probably also a means of exposing their circumcision so as to identify 
them as Jews. Lit. in RBLG 228. 

scourging, an insulting form of treatment usually reserved for the worst 
criminals: Hengel 1977:80-1 n.31 states that “from the time of the 
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Ptolemies onwards there were two forms of flogging as a punishment 
practised in Alexandria. The worse kind, scourging, was only carried 
out on criminals of the lower classes.” He mentions no other source 
than Flacc. 75, but see below my comments ad §78. 


876. by other evidence: This translation of r éxépov is uncertain: 
Box translates with *by circumstances related elsewhere," Colson with 
“in other ways,” Pelletier with “par bien d'autres preuves," and 
Gerschmann with "anderweitig." The problem is partly that the 
genitive €tép@v does not specify whether it is neutral or masculine or 
feminine (Gerschmann 1964:144 note 2: *... läßt nicht erkennen, ob 
Philo damit eine andere Schrift von sich oder andere Beweise oder 
(...) andere Personen meint"). Box 1939:103 (and cf. xxxiii note 1) 
assumes that the words imply a lacuna "elsewhere" in the treatise, but 
that is not compelling. I think that what Philo means with étepa here 
is what he has written in the preceding paragraphs about “the 
enormity of the aggression." That was in itself already sufficient proof 
of it, but even so, he says, "it will be demonstrated even more clearly 
by what I am going to tell now." For a similar ambiguity concerning 
the meaning of àv étépov see Sacr. 777. 

Euodus, Tryphon and Andron: None of these names is typically Jew- 
ish. Other Jewish men called Euodos ("successful") are to be found in 
the Aphrodisias inscription, side b, 14 (see Reynolds & Tannenbaum 
1987:6), in Rome, CIJ no. 24 = JIWE 2.473 (cf. Euodia in CIJ 391 = 
JIWE 2.110), and in Jerusalem (Ilan 2002:278). The prosopography in 
Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64: 3.194 lists other Jewish men in Egypt 
named Tryphon, mentioned in papyri (add now P.Polit.Jud. 12.2 in 
Cowey & Maresch 2001); Palestinian examples in Ilan 2002:308 
(including Tarphon); for a Trypho from Hierapolis in Phrygia see 
Miranda 1999:123 (no.12). Perhaps Trypho was a favorite name 
among Egyptian Jews both because their own Bible translators had 
rendered Gan Eden in Gen. 3:23 by mapddetoog tG 1puofig and also 
because three Ptolemaic kings were surnamed Tryphon and various 
princesses Tryphaena; see Bremmer 2002:119. Also Justin’s Jewish 
interlocutor in his Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo bore that name. 
Andron is probably an abridged form of Andronicus; for Jews with 
that name see Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64: 3.169 (add now P.Polit.Iud. 
1.3 and 12.8 in Cowey & Maresch 2001), JIWE 1.85, and Ilan 
2002:263. See also the section on personal names in Hagedorn 
2000:5-43. 
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on an earlier occasion he sent for our rulers ...: Nothing else is known 
of this attempt to reconcile the parties, but it must have taken place 
after the pillaging described in 8856-57. It is debatable whether one 
can speak here of “a fruitless attempt to find a way out of the anarchy 
by negotiation with the Jewish leaders” (Smallwood 1976:240), 
because that would imply that Flaccus seriously tried to calm the 
situation, whereas Philo explicitly calls it a fake attempt (t óokeiv!). 
Philo gives no reason for the failure of the negotiation apart from 
saying that Flaccus' intentions were not sincere (Kasher 1985:251 
does not agree), although one might argue that Flaccus had good 
reasons to cool down tempers in Alexandria (Gruen 2002:59). As 
Colson 1941:344 observes, the passage "suggests the possibility that it 
was either the attitude there taken up by the magistrates or their 
failure to carry out the conditions there laid down which led to their 
arrest and punishment." Smallwood 1976:241 says that "it is conceiv- 
able that the gerousia had rejected Flaccus' attempt at conciliation 
and organized some kind of retaliatory attack on the Greeks which 
Philo has judiciously suppressed," but that is sheer speculation. The 
fact that in §§86ff. Flaccus orders his troops to search the Jewish 
houses for weapons is no proof of this hypothesis. Attempts to iden- 
tify Flaccus' meeting with members of the Jewish gerousia mentioned 
here with the meeting between Flaccus and Isidorus cum suis 
described in the Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs (P.Oxy 1089 = CPJ 154) 
because in line 31 a yepatdc is mentioned there, have now been 
generally abandoned; see Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64:2.63 and 
Hennig 1974:429. It is more likely that this man was a member of the 
Alexandrian gerousia; see Musurillo 1954:100, 108-110. For “rulers” 
Philo has dpyovtec, on which see the note ad 880. 


877. the double misery of poverty and personal outrage: Compare what 
Philo says in 858. 

gloating on the disgrace of those from whom they had stolen that wealth: 
It is the timia afflicted upon the Jewish rulers that the aristocratic 
Philo castigates here more than anything else, as the following 
passage (8878-80) makes clear as well. 


878. There are different kinds of scourges used in the city ...: As Philo 
goes on to say, "these differences are related to the social status of the 
persons to be beaten: Egyptians are beaten with a different kind of 
scourge and by different people than the Alexandrians, who are 
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beaten with flat blades and by Alexandrian blade-bearers.” In antiqu- 
ity the difference between citizens and non-citizens also expressed 
itself in the different ways these categories were punished; for evi- 
dence see Box 1939:103 and esp. Coleman 1990:55-57. As Coleman 
observes, differentiated penalties for offenders of different status 
(humiliores and honestiores) are a phenomenon that is characteristic of 
societies with a strongly differentiated class- or caste-system. “As the 
comparative adjectives honestior and humilior themselves suggest, the 
criteria for membership of either group were relative and imprecise, 
depending on property, power, and prestige, so that neither group 
was a homogeneous and identifiable sector of society” (Coleman 
1990:57). Here the difference is that, unlike the Egyptian commoners 
in Alexandria, the real citizens in case of judicial punishment re- 
ceived blows with ond6o1, which were broad blades of wood or metal 
which inflicted much less serious wounds than regular flogging. 
Philo’s point is probably that Flaccus thus publicly demonstrated that 
he wanted to treat the Jews on a par with common Egyptians, 
although it is also possible that Philo’s indignation is about the fact 
that the members of the gerousia, who were possibly enfranchised 
citizens, are here treated on a par with commoners (i.e. in the same 
way as the other Jews, who were not citizens). Then it is the over- 
turning of social status that horrifies him; so Barclay 1996:69, but see 
Pucci Ben Zeev 1998:455-456. Both viewpoints may be right at the 
same time. 


879. This custom was also observed in the case of our people: As 
Tcherikover 1959:316 rightly points out, it is wrong to deduce from 
this passage that the Alexandrian Jews possessed equal rights with the 
Greeks, for the words "also in the case of our people" point to the 
opposite: “Philo is stressing equality of rights in the matter of corpo- 
ral punishment precisely because it was not a normal thing. Had the 
Jews belonged among the citizens of Alexandria, he would have had 
no need of this emphasis, since it would have been in any case clear 
that what was proper for the Greeks was also proper for the Jews" (cf. 
also ibid. 512 note 64). 

it is possible, it is really possible, to find ...: £ow yap, čom Kat ... This 
emphatic repetition underscores how unnecessary this humiliation 
was. It also makes clear how indignant Philo was because of the 
humiliation of upper class Jews (his own class). On this kind of 
repetition (Gvadopa) see Anderson 2000:19. In this case, he says, a 
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more humane treatment was impeded by oixo8ev enifovAov nó00c 
(“personal aggressive passion"). I1d@0c¢, as Pelletier 1967:96 note 3 
points out, is defined by Philo in a Stoic sense as follows: “Every 
passion is blameworthy, inasmuch as every immoderate and excessive 
impulse and every irrational and unnatural movement of the soul is 
blameable as well, for both these are nothing else than the unfolding 
of a long-standing passion” (Spec. 4.79). The passion Philo is thinking 
of here is, of course, hatred. The “milder approach” (emieikeotépac 
idéac) is the opposite of “the import of personal aggression," ióéa 
here being a mode of mental activity which does not destroy the 
element of rational discrimination in the apprehension of a situation 
or fact, as Box 1939:104 says. 


880. Alexandrian Jewish commoners (x&v iówtv 'AXeGavópéov Tov- 
daiwv): By “Alexandrians” Philo means Jewish inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria, formal citizenship not necessarily being implied. Philo uses a 
phrase that is compatible with the theory that the Jews had Greek 
citizenship in Alexandria but it does not compel us to accept it, since 
it easily allows for an alternative explanation (cf. Legat. 183, where 
Philo calls the Greeks *the other Alexandrians," with Smallwood 
1961:255 and 1976:228-229 note 38; cf. also Josephus, Ant. 19.281, 
where Claudius calls the Jews of the city "Alexandrians"). "Greeks in 
the city had no monopoly on the term" (Gruen 2002:73). A papyrus 
from 5/4 BCE, CPJ 151, demonstrates that the Jews in Alexandria 
were popularly, if inaccurately, designated (or at least designated 
themselves) “Alexandrians,” for the Jew who presented a petition 
there first described himself as “Alexandrian” and then altered it 
(had to alter it?) to “a Jew from Alexandria;” see Tcherikover 
1959:312; HuB 1994:8; Méléze Modrzejewski 1995:164; Pucci Ben 
Zeev 1998: 298, 315-316; Fitzpatrick 2002:83-84; on the formal and 
informal uses of “Alexandrian” see Davis 1951:100-101 and especially 
Delia 1991:23-28. 

scourges that more befitted freemen and citizens (£AevOepioépoig koi 
NOMTULKOTEPAIS UGoTLEL): Box 1939:104 refers to papyrological 
evidence of the kind of crimes for which freemen and citizens were 
scourged (e.g., P.Hal. 1.186-213; P. Mich. 18). For recent literature 
about criminal law in Roman Egypt see Rupprecht 1994:151-152. 
TloAitika@tepos refers to the civic body of the Alexandrian Greeks. 
Mendelson 1982:27 calls Flacc. 80 “the passage which reveals Philo’s 
awareness of class distinction among Jews most clearly.” In his wake 
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Sly 1996:174 remarks that this passage “gives the clearest hint that 
Philo’s chief concern with the pogrom was with the indignities 
suffered by the elite Jews.” But the prominence Philo gives to this 
scene also shows that “for him a central issue was whether the Jews 
were to be treated like Alexandrians or like ‘Egyptians of the meanest 
rank’” (Collins 2000:119). 

their rulers, the members of the council of elders: The Greek text has 
10U0cG GPYOVtAG, TV yepovotav, and Cohn thinks that the second term 
is a gloss on the first. Colson 1941:346 note 1 follows him and sug- 
gests the word was inserted in view of the words which follow (refer- 
ring to “whose very title implies age and honor”). But I would rather 
suggest that these words imply that the term gerousia preceded them 
(or that also the words following gerousia should be taken as an 
insertion, which is very doubtful). It is better to retain the text as it 
stands and, in any case, the rulers (Gpxyovtec) are not distinguished 
from the members of the council; elsewhere in the Jewish dias- 
pora they were sometimes called npgopocepou for evidence see Van 
der Horst 1991:88-91; Millar in Schürer 1973/87:3.92-93; Cowey- 
Maresch 2001:10-18; Gruen 2002:114-115, who rightly emphasizes the 
lack of standardization in the terminology for Jewish community 
officals. 

whose very title implies age and honor. Both gerousia and archontes (or 
presbyteroi) are designations implying that the bearers have a more or 
less advanced age and high positions and are, for that very reason, 
entitled to honor. For this motif see Van der Horst 1978:254 (ad Ps- 
Phocylides 222-224). Contempt for this basic value makes Philo very 
indignant. His world is here turned upside down, not so much as a 
Jew, but as a member of that ruling élite. 


S81. out of respect for the occasion: Another reference to Gaius’ 
birthday (see 8874 and 83); cf. the comments on "utterly unsuited to 
the occasion" in $74. This day, August 31, was only one of the many 
Tiuépot LeBaotat celebrated in Egypt, for the birthdays of both the 
living and the deceased and deified Augusti were celebrated not only 
annually but also monthly; see Price 1984:101-132, esp. 102-107 (and, 
e.g., SEG 42.810-814 for honorary inscriptions for Hadrian and his 
wife Sabina, probably on the occasion of the emperor's birthday). 
Since these days were public festivals (with parades, games, shows 
etc.) on which judicial business was suspended, it is all the more a 
serious offence that Flaccus carried out this public scourging of 
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Jewish dignitaries, especially as there was the practice of a certain 
leniency associated with the festivals for the Augusti. See Bell 
1924:32; Box 1939:105; Barraclough 1984:466; and Tcherikover-Fuks 
1957/64: IL.45. 

For those rulers ... are over. In this polemical remark Philo acutely 
implies that Flaccus’ behaviour on Gaius’ birthday is a downright 
show of disrespect for the emperor (but see ad §82). The pointless 
and ugly repetition of émdaveic (“illustrious”) led Mangey to regard 
the first occurrence as an insertion by a careless copyist, probably 
rightly so. 


§82. But he committed this violation of the law on those very days. 
Slingerland 1997:78 surmises that, if Flaccus felt he could inflict the 
most atrocious sufferings upon the Jews on Gaius’ birthday with 
impunity, “this well-connected prefect had reason to think this sport 
would make a quite acceptable present for Gaius,” which “suggests 
imperial complicity in the pogrom.” Although not provable, this 
suggestion deserves serious consideration. After all, the same idea is 
also implied by Philo’s Legat., e.g., S8119-121 (other arguments in the 
rest of Slingerland's book, esp. 77-83; see 83 note 49: "Flaccus took 
his cue from the emperor himself"). 

convinced that in this way he could more easily win them over to what he 
had in mind: Philo here accuses Flaccus of the basest form of 
opportunism, even though he had no way of knowing what Flaccus 
thought. But Gruen 2002:59 finds this a revealing comment: *Flaccus 
strove urgently to conciliate the mob that opposed him, thinking that 
he could thereby have them adopt as their own the ends he had in 
view. Here the author has it right. The prefect and the Alexandrians 
had different objectives." Flaccus' wish to keep some control of the 
situation made him play to the crowd. This whole paragraph, how- 
ever, serves Philo's purpose of demonstrating that the prefect acted 
out of sheer and calculating malevolence towards the Jewish people. 


883. I actually know of instances ...: HSn vwàg oióa. On the force of 
"8n here see Box 1939:105 (“introduces a mitigation observed by 
other rulers, in contrast with which Flaccus' act reached a climax of 
cruelty”). For “crucified” Philo uses àveokoAontouévor, which is syno- 
nymous to €otavpapevor; on the terminology see Hengel 1977:24. 

were taken down from the cross ...: Cf. John 19:31 “Since it was the 
day of preparation [Friday], in order to prevent the bodies from 
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remaining on the cross on the sabbath (for the sabbath was a high 
day), the Jews asked Pilate that their legs might be broken and that 
they might be taken away.” Cf. Mark 15:43. Before the Roman period, 
the bodies of crucified persons were left to decay on their crosses; see 
Box 1939:105-6 for references (e.g., Petronius, Sat. 111; Lucan, Phars. 
6.538-545; Artemidorus, Oneir. 2.43; Valerius Maximus 6.9). But 
Augustus wrote in his autobiography that he had never denied the 
bodies of the executed to their relatives for burial, and that this 
should be the rule; see Ulpian, Digesta 48, Tit. 24.1. For Jews, the 
burial of executed criminals was all the more important since it was a 
prescription in the Torah, Deut. 21:22-23: “Ifa man has committed a 
crime punishable by death and he is put to death, and you hang him 
on a tree, his body shall not remain all night upon the tree, but you 
shall bury him the same day, for a hanged man is accursed by God.” 
Cf. Josephus, Bell. 4.317. 

the sanctity of the festival: Philo seems to accredit here the same 
sanctity to the pagan festival of the emperor’s genethliakon as to the 
Jewish sabbath (see the quote from John 19:31 in the previous note). 
His polemical point is again that Flaccus did not preserve the sanctity 
of the festival. 


§84. tortured with fire and the sword: Box 1939:106 and Pelletier 
1967:100 here refer to a curious work from 1594 by A. Gallonio, De 
Sanctorum Martyrum cruciatibus, where in chs. 5-7 a wide variety of 
torture methods with fire and sword are described (non vidi). See 
OCD s.v. “torture.” 


S85. The spectacle was divided into acts ...: Ironically and bitterly 
Philo here presents the outrageous scene of mass-torturing of Jews as 
an amusing and entertaining theatre show with various acts. See 
Pelletier 1967:100 note 2; Bowman 1986:216. For the use of theatres 
for this kind of purposes Harris 1976:34. 

maltreated: katoi 1Gouevor is Cohn's convincing emendation of the 
mss.'s kataducaCouevor (condemned). 

led away to their death: See Colson 1941:348-349 note a for the 
Herodotean background of the expression ónxayóguevot vv Ext 
Oaváto, sc. 000v. 

this fine exhibition (kañv tavtny eniderEv): Again a sample of 
Philonic irony. But Gruen 2002:59 remarks that these showcase 
executions may have been designed by Flaccus to head off further 
private violence. 
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§86. a second round of plundering ... the Jews had heavy suits of 
armour in their houses: The first round is probably the one described 
in §§53-57, when the Jewish residents are expelled from four of the 
five quarters of the city and their houses looted by the Greek mob. 
The search for arms in Jewish houses is the second one. Smallwood 
1976:241 note 79 again speculates that “the search for arms, though 
related as a separate episode after the arrest and punishment of the 
elders, may have preceded it, and the elders may have qualified for 
arrest by organising unrecorded resistance.” Box 1939:lix-Ixii takes a 
similar view, supposing that the fact that in §44 Philo has said that 
“one may almost say that Flaccus filled the whole world with civil 
wars” implies resistance, most probably armed resistance, on the part 
of the Jews. He adds that the fact that Jewish houses of worship were 
destroyed cannot be accounted for otherwise than on the assumption 
that the Jews offered resistance to the attempt to introduce the 
emperor’s portraits into them, and in the clashes that occurred the 
places suffered destruction. He concludes that “it appears certain 
that the Jews resisted the introduction of the emperor’s portraits into 
their places of worship, and Philo omitted to mention this fact" (Ix). 
Yet Philo writes that no arms at all were found (890). Was there 
unarmed resistance then? Some have assumed that no weapons were 
found because the Jews had hidden them, but it is extremely improb- 
able that all Jews had hidden all their arms so well that none of them 
were found. That not a single one of these caches was discovered by 
the Greeks is simply incredible (so rightly Box 1939:Ix). If, however, 
weapons were found indeed, it would have been very unwise if Philo 
would flatly deny something that everyone knew was true and that 
could be checked easily. So it would seem we have to take Philo at his 
word: the Jews did not possess weapons, or at least not regular 
weapons of war, by that time. 

a centurion ... called Castus: Centurions (exatovtapyot) were the 
principal professional officers in the Roman army (see OCD s.v.). 
They headed centuriae (lit. groups of 100), which were the smallest 
units of a legion (a legion had 60 such units). There was a system of 
hierarchical ranking of the centurions. For special missions, like the 
one mentioned here, usually one of the highest ranking centurions 
was singled out; see Thompson 2000. The centurion mentioned here 
is called Castus in the majority of mss., and Castor in one (ms. A, a 
reading adopted by Mangey), but since a certain Castus is mentioned 
in an inscription from Egypt from the time of Tiberius (CIL 3 6627 
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on the construction of roads by Roman soldiers supervised by their 
centurions), Castus is the most probable reading, at least on the (not 
improbable) assumption that the two are identical; see also Reiter 
1915:1i-lii. 


887. dumbfounded: àyaveiç can mean both “without opening the 
mouth" and “with wide open mouth” (see LSJ s.v.). Here it refers 
anyway to the speechlessness of the Jews being confronted with the 
search for arms. Cf. the use of this word in Legat. 189, 223. 

for fear of being taken captive: The mss.’s tov èr’ ALxWAAdtOIG póßov is 
very strange Greek. Mangey understandably conjectured aiyuaAootq, 
and Box 1939:107 accepts it because he doubts “if a noun can 
unassisted express that of which it is not yet, but will be, predicated” 
(see also Colson ad loc.). Non liquet, although the general sense is 
quite clear. The fear of being taken captive was inspired by their not- 
knowing the reason for the soldiers’ arrival. 

the completion of the plundering. The word nópO0noic means both 
“plundering” and “destruction.” It is used in §86 for the persecution 
of the Jews and in Legat. 330 for Gaius’ plan to erect a gigantic statue 
of himself in the Jerusalem temple. Cf. Philo's use of xop0£o in 854 
and Legat. 114 for the ruining of the Jews. 


888. When they heard ... in their recesses: Philo stresses the full co- 
operation of the Jews with the Romans in the search for weapons; 
they had nothing to hide; see 890. 


889. their women ... were always kept in seclusion ...: yóvoia 
KoxákAetota. This is one of the passages that is always cited when the 
position of women in ancient Judaism is discussed; see Heinemann 
1932:233-5; Van der Horst 1978:251-252; Archer 1990:118; Sly 1990: 
206; cf. also Barclay 1996:117-8 (on the theme of seclusion of both 
young girls and adult women in general the most extensive treatment 
is Archer 1990:101-122, 239-250). In Spec. 3:169-171, Philo says that 
places where large numbers of people assemble are suitable only to 
men: "Women are best suited to indoor life which never strays from 
the house, within which the middle door is taken by the maidens as 
their boundary, and the outer door by those who have reached full 
womanhood. (...) A woman should not be a busybody, meddling with 
matters outside her household concerns, but should seek a life of 
seclusion. She should not show herself off like a vagrant in the streets 
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before the eyes of other men.” In the same vein Philo’s contemporary 
and fellow citizen Pseudo-Phocylides states: “Guard a virgin in firmly 
locked rooms, and let her not be seen out of the house before her 
wedding day” (215-216). 2 Macc. 3:19 speaks of virgins kept in 
seclusion who ran to the doors or windows in an attempt to see some- 
thing of the events outside. 3 Macc. 1:18 mentions the exceptional 
situation that young women who had been confined to their rooms 
rushed out with their mothers and filled the streets with cries of grief. 
4 Macc. 18:7 has the mother of the seven martyrs say that as a chaste 
maiden she did not leave her father’s house. Whether these texts 
justify the generalizing conclusion that Jewish women, especially 
unmarried ones, lived a life of seclusion within the confines of the 
home, is a matter of much debate. It is clear at any rate that it was 
Philo’s ideal and also that of some other Jewish writers (including 
rabbis; see b. Jeb. 77a; Meg. 14b). Similar sentiments can sometimes be 
found in pagan literature, e.g., Seneca, Cons. Helv. 19.6, where he says 
that his aunt, who was the wife of the Roman governor of Alexandria, 
was never seen in public there (for other references see the literature 
mentioned above). But this kind of restriction of freedom of move- 
ment for women was not part and parcel of Alexandrian culture in 
Philo’s time where women often played an active role in public life 
(Heinemann 1932:233-235; Gussen 1955:84; Pomeroy 1984:41-28; 
Niehoff 2001:102-105). Moreover, in Judaism there was a great variety 
of opinions about the role and position of women within the com- 
munity; see Van der Horst 1995 for some counter-voices to Philo. 

for modesty's sake: 6V 0160, often used of women’s sense of decency 
and shame; see Cairns 1993 and further literature in BDAG 26 and 
esp. RBLG 154. 

terrifying soldiers: otpatimtiKdv ó£og Enavatetvouevots, lit. “men 
brandishing threateningly a soldier’s means of inspiring terror” (Box 
1939:33). The verb enavateivouat is a technical term of the Alexan- 
drian law of violence, as Box 1939:108 and Pelletier 1967:163-164 
argue. Philo uses both the noun éxavataoic (which is rather com- 
mon in his writings) and the verb in Legat. 368 for the terrifying 
threats of the emperor Gaius against the Jewish community; see 
Smallwood 1961:323 ad loc. Philo's point in the present passage is 
that due to the behavior of these soldiers "the seclusion of the house 
had been breached and what had been most private became public" 
(Alston 1997:172). 
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890. what a great quantity of weapons: The mss. read doov but 
Wendland conjectured nócov (how many, how much?). Box 1939:108 
follows Wendland since this use of ooç is unparalleled, he says. But 
Colson 1941:351 rightly objects that exclamatory 6oov is already 
found in Plato, Resp. 450a: “What a thing (otov) you have done ... 
what a huge (660v) debate you have started!" 

helmets, breastplates, shields, daggers, pikes, complete outfits of armour 
... Javelins, slings, bows, and arrows: Philo neatly divides the list into 
defensive (Guvvtpia) and offensive (éxnBóAo) weapons. Pelletier 
1967:103 note 6 surmises that “Philon emprunte probablement à une 
piéce officielle sa nomenclature des armes saisissables, comme aussi 
leur classement en àpuvtrüpta et £x«nBóAa." Swords are not men- 
tioned, possibly because the bearing of swords had already been 
forbidden by Flaccus in an ordinance issued in 34 or 35 CE, Pap. 
Boissier = Mitteis-Wilcken 1912:22-24, no. 13. Box 1939:Ixi-Ixii suggests 
that maybe swords are not mentioned here by Philo because these 
weapons were indeed found among the Jews. But to this suggestion 
he himself rightly objects that on the basis of Prob. 78 — where Philo 
says that the Essenes do not possess darts, javelins, daggers, or per- 
sons making them — “no one would accuse Philo of concealing the 
manufacture of swords by Essenes on the ground that he does not 
mention swords specifically" (ibid. lxii). For some technical com- 
ments on the terms used for some of the weapons see also Box 
1939:108. 

not even knives which the cooks use for their daily work: Philo greatly 
exaggerates in order to underscore the innocence and peace- 
mindedness of the Jews. But all commentators wonder how, if Philo is 
right here, the Jews could have so many weapons less than two-and-a- 
half years later, when after Caligula's death in January 41 CE the 
Alexandrian Jews "immediately took up their arms to fight for 
themselves" (Josephus, Ant. 19.278). Maybe that had to do with the 
fact that in the meantime, after the pogrom of 38, they had been 
amassing weaponry with the help of *Jews they brought in from Syria 
and Egypt” (CPJ 153.96-9'7), for which they were taken to task later in 
that year by the new emperor Claudius in his letter to the Alexan- 
drians; see Bell 1924:17-18. As Barraclough 1984:465 rightly remarks, 
^f the search for arms had been successful, Philo's duplicity could 
easily have been exposed" by Alexandrians familiar with the events. If 
there had been any armed resistance on the Jewish part at all, it must 
have been on a very small scale. 
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891. the simplicity of the kind of life: £0xoXia and £OkoXoc are used 
12 times by Philo, usually to designate the contentment with a moder- 
ate or frugal life style; see Prob. 77, 84 (on the Essenes); Contempl. 69 
(on the Therapeutae); Legat. 14 (on the opposite in the lifestyle of 
Caligula) etc. 

extravagance and luxury: roXviéAea xot tò ABpodtattov, favorite and 
frequent terms in Philo to designate the opposite of the ideal of a 
simple and frugal lifestyle; see Philo Index s.vv. 

.. engender satiety; and satiety engenders ...: For this kind of con- 
catenation, also called catena, gradatio, &xovxoóóunotg (A is the source 
of B, B is the source of C etc.) see 2 Tim. 2:11-12; Rom. 8:29-30; 2 Pet. 
1:5-7; Aelius Aristides 3.172; 3.559; Rhet. ad Herenn. 4.25.34; Demos- 
thenes, De corona 179; Cicero, Pro Milone 61, Pro Roscio Amerino 75; 
Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 24; Sap. Sal. 16:17-19; more references in 
Dibelius-Greeven 1964:125-129 (*Die rhetorische Form der Ketten- 
reihe"), and see the discussion of this stylistic figure in Anderson 
2000:57-58. The source of Philo's words kópov 8 0pptc Exyovov is a 
line of Solon as quoted by Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 12: tixtet yap kópoc 
VBpiv, Otav TOADS 0A Boc £rvat, again alluded to by Philo in Agric. 32. 
For the history of this literary motif see Pelletier 1967:104 note 1. 

insolence, which is the source of all evil: Here opi is called “the 
source of all evil;" elsewhere other vices are singled out for that 
honor: usually it is the love of money (ó1Xapyvupíta, see the note ad 
860), sometimes it is fornication (mopveta); see the references in Van 
der Horst 1978:142-143. In 8136 insolence (pig) is called the off- 
spring of drunkenness. On hybris see Fisher 1992 and the rich biblio- 
graphy in RBLG 498. 


892. the arms of the Egyptians ... had been collected by Bassus: This 
search for illegal weapons (in the chóra, not in Alexandria) is 
probably the one that took place in 34/5 CE (“not long ago," says 
Philo). Pap. Boissier (Mitteis-Wilcken 1912:22-24, no. 13) contains this 
ordinance of Flaccus strictly prohibiting the carrying of arms (line 9: 
puoxotpoQopá) and limiting the use of them to strictly circumscribed 
persons and groups; see the comments by Wilcken 1912:22-24. The 
Greek text is also printed in Box 1939:109. Cf. for the contents also 
the Justinian Novella 85 (de armis, from 539 CE). 

on that occasion: All mss. read GAN Hv tóte here but Wendland 
rightly atheticized Gan’. 
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anchoring in the harbors of the river. These are the harbors to the 
south of Alexandria which are partly located at Lake Mareotis; see the 
maps in Haas 1997:2-3. 

visible in one view: onó uav öyıv. Ms. A omits Oy and is followed 
by Mangey and Wendland. The sentence then runs 070 iav koi thv 
avtmyv ovvtaétv (“in one and the same order"), a phrase that also 
occurs in Agric. 49: “For, having been brought under one and the 
same order, it [the mind] will evidently have to look only to the 
guidance of a single chief.” But Box 1939:109 rightly remarks that 
"ówiv expresses the fact that the procession could be seen at all 
points at once, tv abtrv oúvtačuyv that it was continuous." So it is 
advisable to accept the reading with dytv. 

the palace. The palace was located on the Lochias peninsula next 
to the N.-E. harbor; see Schneider 1967/1969: 1.532-533 and the 
maps in Green 1996:303; Sly 1996:xvi-xvii; Empereur 1998:22-23; 
Eichler 1999:753. 

about ten stades: That is almost two kilometers, so — Philo implies 
— it was an impressively long queue of pack animals and wagons, all 
of them loaded with illegal weapons. The figure of 10 stades for the 
N.-S. measurement of the city is confirmed by Josephus, Bell. 2.386. 
See on these and other (diverging) measures of Alexandria’s 
dimensions Fraser 1972: II.26-27 note 64. 


893. those who had procured all this: Even though it was the chóra 
that was disarmed, not Alexandria, Philo says that it was right that the 
houses of the Alexandrians (he has in mind here both the Egyptian 
population and the Greeks) were searched for weapons because it 
was they — not the Jews — who “were suspected of revolutionary 
activities.” 

In imitation of the religious games ...: Philo ironically suggests that a 
periodical disarmament should (£óg1) be instituted, according to the 
model of sacred contests, as a kind of biennial celebration for the 
collection of arms (1ptetnpíc means “celebrated every third year,” 
inclusively, i.e., “in alternate years;” hence “biennial”). Harris 1976:88 
remarks that “it is noteworthy that Philo uses the illustration of the 
local biennial games, and not, as a writer merely following the 
ordinary literary convention would have done, the more famous 
quadrennial (nevtaetnpidec) Olympic or Pythian festivals." 

because they would get no opportunity to replace them: kaipov oux 
EXOVTES eic üvoxopnow. The mss.’s àvaxópnoiv (retreat) here is 
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“hopeless” (Colson 1941:352 note 1). Colson suggests àvanAnpootv 
(“refilling”), adopted by Pelletier; Reiter conjectures avavéwovv (“re- 
newal"), adopted by Box; Theiler suggested àváktnoi (“regaining”), 
adopted by Gerschmann. Mangey’s clever àvoxóvevow (“reforging”) 
comes closest to the mss.’s reading but is perhaps too unusual. Non 
liquet, although the general sense is clear. 


894. But we, why did we ...: nds ó& Ti ..; note the emphatic posi- 
tion of nNudc. The contrast (é) between the “we” and the Greeks/ 
Egyptians is not sufficiently brought to expression in the translations 
by Box and Colson. 

when were we ever suspected of revolting?: With this rhetorical 
question Philo wants to rebutt even the slightest suggestion of a 
Jewish inclination to ànóotooic. In Abr. 226 Philo mentions ànóotaotc 
as the hallmark of the inhabitants of Sodom: "The other nations 
continued to be free from sedition (àotaoiaota), obeying the orders 
of the king and paying their taxes without demur. Only the country 
of the Sodomites, before it was consumed by fire, began to under- 
mine this peaceful condition by a long-standing plan of revolt 
(ànóotaow).” 

when were we not considered to be peaceful to all?: In the paragraph 
immediately preceding the one just quoted, Abr. 225, the ideal man 
of peace (eipnvikóc) is contrasted with the man of revolt and sedi- 
tion. In Legat. 161 Philo states that Tiberius issued instructions to the 
governors to regard the Jews as a trust committed to their care, since 
they were of a peaceful disposition (eipnvikovc) and their laws were 
conducive to public order (£$601à02£10, on which see immediately 
below). bid. 230 he has the Jewish elders say to Petronius: “We are 
peace-loving by nature and by choice." Eipnvikóg is a common word 
in the LXX. Box 1939:110 contrasts Philo's claim here with Claudius' 
letter to the Alexandrians where he prohibits the Jews to bring in 
other Jews from Syria or Egypt because he suspects that they were 
"fomenting a common plague for the whole world,” where “plague” 
(vócoc) is equivalent to rebellion (otaoic) (see CPJ 153.99-100 with 
Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64: II.54). 

law and order and stability of the city: £oóvouiav noAEws koi 
evotdGe.av. Philo had used evvouta in §5 where he said about Flac- 
cus that in his initial period he had established evvoyia throughout 
the city and the country, and he will use evotd8e1a again in 8135 
(where he calls Isidorus an enemy of peace and stability); cf. 8184 
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and the passage in Legat. 161 quoted above. For literature on evvoyia 
and eùotáðera see RBLG 289-290; add Amir 1983:202-203. 

If the Jews ... all their properties?: In this translation I follow Reiter's 
suggestion that after åġņnpéðnoav the word àv has dropped out and 
should be reinserted so that the whole sentence is to be taken as a 
(rhetorical) question. Colson 1941:354 note a assumes that the apo- 
dosis is suppressed for the moment but understood from the next 
sentence, which seems less likely to me. His translation is not clear. 
The general sense seems to be: If the Jews had possessed arms, they 
would have defended themselves and their homes, which they did 
not. Philo ignores, or seems to have forgotten here, that Jews had 
always had prominent places in the armies of the Ptolemies (Méléze- 
Modrzejewski 1995:83-87). 

driven away from more than 400 houses: Ameling (2003 ms. p. 11) 
says that this relatively small number of plundered houses in a 
pogrom which Philo says affected the whole Jewish community of the 
city, calls into question the large numbers of Jews Philo mentions in 
843. But most probably Philo refers here only to the houses of the 
relatively small number of Jewish families who lived outside the two 
Jewish quarters, not those inside the ghetto. 

the ones they had stolen from others: Does Philo here admit after all 
that the Jews did have weapons, although they were now stolen from 
them? Or is his statement ironic? 


S95. of which even women became the victims: Lit., “that even women 
enjoyed" (or: “had the benefit of”); ànoAXav0 is frequently used 
ironically. Philo does not refer back here to 889, as one might think 
at first sight; see the next notes. 

the market place ... the theatre ... the stage: See the notes on S841 and 
64. 

in an intolerably and painfully insulting way: Philo creates a problem 
by presenting this account of the sufferings of the Jewish women only 
here, whereas it clearly belongs to the description of the events in 
8858-85. Colson 1941:355 suggests that possibly Philo “means that the 
insult to feminine modesty involved in the investigation just de- 
scribed did not stand alone." But that is a lame excuse. The rather 
rambling ordering of the events in the treatise is more the conse- 
quence of a sloppy structuring or editing of the treatise as a whole 
(due to haste?). Or is the reason for Philo's delay in referring to 
these women that they are only an afterthought to him, so that his 
patriarchal stance, not haste, is the real cause? 
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896. turned out to belong to another nation: £1vopio0noav ètépov 
yévouc. The usual translation “another race" (Box and Colson) is 
misleading because y£vog does not have any racial connotation. What 
is simply meant here is that some of the arrested women were dis- 
covered to be non-Jewish. Thereupon they were released. “Obviously, 
Jewish women could not be easily distinguished from non-Jewish" 
(Cohen 1999:32). Since these women were apparently arrested in a 
Jewish environment, the fact that they were non-Jewish is possibly an 
indication of mixed marriages, for which there is also other evidence 
(see Juster 1914: 2.45-46; Satlow 2001:133-161; Bohak 2002). Or were 
they female pagan slaves? 

ordered swine's flesh so as to give it to these women: As De Vries 
1999:94 remarks, this is a centuries old trick to identify Jews. Best 
known from antiquity is the story of Eleazar in 2 Macc. 6 and of the 
mother and her seven martyr sons in 2 Macc. 7, all of whom were 
compelled by an evil king to eat pork but refused and were tortured 
to death (although there, of course, pork eating is not forced upon 
them to identify them as Jews but to test their loyalty to the Jewish 
faith and way of life). When after the pogrom of 38 the Jews sent an 
embassy to Rome to plead their case, the emperor Gaius asked the 
members of the delegation, “Why do you refuse to eat pork?" (Legat. 
361). The Jews' abstention from pork amused and puzzled pagan 
authors who speculated about the reasons for it; see Smallwood 
1961:322, and cf. Sevenster 1975:139, Mendelson 1988:69-71; and for 
the best survey and discussion to date of these gentile reactions 
Schafer 1997:66-81. 

the more resolute women were handed over to the torturers to suffer 
unbearable tortures: The fact that adherence to the ancestral laws — a 
right granted the Jews by the Roman emperors from the beginning 
(see Millar in Schürer 1973/87:3.107-125) — is here punished by 
torture until death is in Philo's view the apogee of cruel arbitrariness. 
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§§ 97-103: The declaration of loyalty 


At the beginning of the second part of Philo’s work, the tide sudden- 
ly begins to turn. On Gaius’ accession to the throne the Jewish com- 
munity of Alexandria had delivered a declaration of loyalty to the 
new emperor to Flaccus with the request to pass it on to Gaius, which 
he said he would do but he did not. Fortunately, when Agrippa heard 
of the matter, he intervened to rectify it. The fact that Philo has 
postponed mention of this wilful neglect on the part of Flaccus is to 
be explained from the structure of the treatise: it is a diptych of 
which the first half deals with the sufferings of the Jews and the 
second with Flaccus’ downfall. And it is exactly the fact that Flaccus 
withheld the Jewish declaration that initiated this downfall, because 
Agrippa obviously reported this to the emperor (although Philo does 
not say so explicitly). It is for that reason that Philo did not yet 
mention this in the chapters on Agrippa’s visit. So this section marks 
the peripeteia in the fate of both the Jews and Flaccus (see especially 
Oedc 9€ in 8102). 


897. In addition to what has already been said ...: Philo only now adds 
an element that had gone unmentioned so far but that he finds of 
the greatest importance: Flaccus' wilful failure to forward to the em- 
peror a resolution by the Jewish community of Alexandria in honor 
of Gaius on the occasion of his accession in 37 CE. Smallwood 1976: 
237 note 66 suggests that Philo “may be unjust in making Flaccus act 
out of malice towards the Jews, for there is no other evidence of 
discrimination against them before the middle of 38" (but “no 
evidence" does not imply “no existence"). Only when in the summer 
of 38 Agrippa visited Alexandria, did it become obvious to the leaders 
of the Jewish community that the emperor had never received their 
congratulatory decree. The view that Flaccus' behaviour in this 
matter triggered his downfall is not inconsistent with the idea that 
the connection between Flaccus' trial and his persecution of the Jews 
is largely Philo’s invention (see ad 8116). Caligula did not care about 
persecution of Jews but he did certainly care about suppressing let- 
ters of congratulations and declarations of loyalty addressed to him. 

with the emperor being involved as well: By not passing on to Gaius 
the Jewish declaration of loyalty Flaccus indirectly involved him in his 
anti-Jewish policy since it would evoke Gaius’ anger towards the Jews. 
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For we had decreed ...: wydioduevor. This yńotoua, drafted most 
probably upon the news of Gaius’ accession, “included prayers, and 
dedications of houses of prayers, and the setting up of inscribed 
metal objects therein on behalf of Gaius” (Box 1939:110). See for 
these objects the notes ad §48. 

he would not have granted our request for an embassy: It was the 
Roman governor who had to give permission for leaving the harbor 
of Alexandria; see Strabo 2.3.5; P. Oxy. 1271; further Box 1939:110 
and Pelletier 1967:108 note 2. Cf. for a similar situation Legat. 247; 
Pliny, Ep. 10.43-44. Philo does not explain why he thinks that Flaccus 
would not have given the Jews permission to send an embassy. Is he 
simply too suspicious or does he know that such permission would 
have been objected to by the Alexandrian Greeks? 


S98. or at least he pretended to be pleased: Philo repeats his suspicion 
of Flaccus' evil intentions from the start of Gaius' reign; see the note 
on 897. 

I will play the role of your ambassador myself. He will do so not by 
sending the complete text of the decree of the Jewish community, 
but by incorporating its substance in a commendatory letter or report 
(Box 1939:110). 

your gratitude: tg ouevépag evyaptotiac. Usually evyaptotia in 
Philo's works has the meaning of expression of gratitude or thanks- 
giving to God, only occasionally that of gratitude to a human person 
(8100; Legat. 284; Mos. 1.33); see Leonhardt 2001:176, 188. Instead of 
keeping this promise of passing on the Jews' token of gratitude to 
Gaius, Flaccus did the opposite (§101, “he disregarded ... his own 
words and promises"). 


899. all the many things I know ...: 60a o0voióa TH TANGEL KTA. 
Another possibility is to connect t TANGe1 with npoott0gig OvdEV. 
Then the translation is “I need not add anything to the multitude ...” 
On ovvoida as almost a synonym of oióa see Nikiprowetzky in 
Winston & Dillon 1983:73. 

the simple truth about you is the most sufficient praise: This literal 
quote of Flaccus' words suggests that Philo himself had been privy to 
this conversation, which is not improbable in view of Philo's leading 
position in the Jewish community but not necessary either. The 
purpose of quoting his flattering remarks here is to indicate the 
degree of his insincerity. 
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8100. is usually read immediately by the ruler. àvonépOgtov Exe THY 
nap nyeuóvi di<av>ayv@o.v. There are some text-critical problems 
here. The mss. read for nyepovi either njiv or vpiv. Mangey conjec- 
tured ryguóvi, which is generally accepted since neither of the manu- 
scripts’ readings makes sense. For the manuscripts’ reading ówyvo- 
otv Mangey proposed ó1avdyvooi, which is adopted by Box. The 
noun ótàyvootc means “distinction, discernment, decision” (LSJ), 
never “reading,” and whether óiayvyvóoko “is sometimes used for 
óiavayvyvóoko" (Colson 1941:358 note a) is very doubtful; see LSJ 
s.v. dtaytyvaoKe III. Philo uses ótavayvyvooko always in the sense of 
"reading through," ótwyvyvóoxo always in the sense of “deciding.” 
Although Colson's translation "secures a prompt decision by the 
head" cannot entirely be ruled out (but a decision about what?), a 
term for reading is exactly what is required here. Even though 
SLAVAYV@otc is not attested elsewhere, the verb óiavayvyvooko is 
common (see in general on Greek words for "reading" Chantraine 
1950). So it is almost certain that again Mangey's conjecture is 
correct. Cf. Legat. 69 where the mss. are divided between ótéyvo and 
diavéyvo, but where a word for reading is required as well; see the 
discussion ad loc. by Smallwood 1961:191-192. On the way Roman 
emperors dealt with correspondence see in general Millar 1977:213- 
228 (216: “messengers came direct to the emperor himself, who read 
the letters personally"). 


8101. But Flaccus disregarded all our intentions: ó 5€ TOAAG yaiperv 
ópócag otc ó:evorjenue, lit. “telling our intentions to rejoice greatly” 
= dismissing them from his mind. Expressions such as n0AAà yaipetv 
ELNELV or ouxvà (uakpà) xoipew dpdoat often occur in the sense of 
"saying farewell to" or “putting away" something; see LSJ s.v. xoipo III 
2c. 

we alone ... would be considered enemies: That Jews are actually 
enemies of the emperor is also strongly emphasized by the Greek 
nationalist leader Isidorus when, according to Philo, two years later 
(40 CE) he tells Gaius: “My lord, you will hate these Jews here, and 
the rest of their compatriots too, even more when you learn of their 
ill-will and disloyalty towards you" (Legat. 355). Even though Isidorus 
was one of Flaccus' worst enemies, they were united in their hatred of 
the Jews, implies Philo. 

upon a sudden attack of insanity: xat ànóvoiav is Mangey's widely 
accepted conjecture for the mss.’ kat’ &nívotav. The “sudden attack 
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of insanity" is strongly reminiscent of Gaius' behavior as described in 
the Legatio. 


8102. God, however, apparently takes care of human affairs: 9206 o£ 
here introduces the peripeteia, the decisive turning point, a motif that 
is further elaborated in S8104ff. For God's “taking care of human 
affairs" = providence (npóvoto), see the note ad 8125. 

the counsels of his lawless mind: tò tig £xvónov Siavotac PovAEevti- 
piov, lit. “the council-chamber of his lawless mind." This imagery of 
the inner council or council-chamber (also called cvvéépiov) for the 
site of deliberation in the mind or for conscience is not uncommon 
in Philo; see Contempl. 27, Det. 40, Conf. 86, Decal. 98, Ebr. 165; see 
Philo Index 66 and 321; further discussion in Niehoff 2001:193. 

in which he devised his treacherous stratagems (against us): èv à 
Kateotpatnyet. As Colson 1941:359 remarks, it is only here and in 
Legat. 25 that Philo uses kataotpatnyetv (“to overcome or outwit by a 
stratagem”) in an absolute way; usually it governs an object in the 
genitive or accusative. 

God took mercy ... our hopes were not lost: Both the motif of God’s 
oixtog and the one of the hopes that were not lost recur in the public 
prayer of thanksgiving after Flaccus’ downfall in $121 and 124 (see ad 
loc.). Cf. also Legat. 367. 


§103. when king Agrippa visited us ...: In August 38; see §§25ff. Al- 
though chronologically misplaced, “this particular piece of informa- 
tion is obviously being given deliberately at precisely this point in the 
dramatic unfolding of Philo’s story because it marks the decisive 
turning point: fate begins to change, justice finally will triumph” 
(Schafer 1997:142). The translation “he visited us” is defended by 
Schwartz 1990:75 note 37; it is based on the grammatical possibility of 
connecting £riónunoog to niv (see also the note ad §27) and may be 
taken as an indication of a meeting between Philo himself (the “host” 
of 827?) and Agrippa, a far from impossible scenario in view of the 
close connections between this king and Philo's brother, who was the 
monarch's money-lender. It remains uncertain, however, whether 
this is what Philo implied since, even though the translation offered 
is possible, it should be admitted that the word order is somewhat 
unusual (&riónurjoag ó Baoireds éwynoouévotg ńuiv thv ...). Unfortu- 
nately we are not told by Philo how the Jews could know that Flaccus 
did not pass on their declaration of loyalty to the emperor. 
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he intervened to rectify the matter. This is what Philo refers to in 
Legat. 129 where he speaks about a copy of the petition that “we had 
sent shortly before [to the emperor] via king Agrippa.” 

which, as we later heard, is what he did indeed: Agrippa sent a copy 
of the congratulatory resolution to Rome, together with a letter 
explaining its belated arrival and probably a memorandum from the 
Jews dealing with their position in Alexandria and complaining of the 
unprecedented treatment they were receiving from Flaccus; see Legat. 
178-179 with Smallwood 1976:251-252. Schwartz 1990:76 note 39 
suggests that in Flacc. Philo “deliberately ignored its attack upon 
Flaccus, in order to leave the prefect no excuse for delaying it, and so 
make even clearer his anti-imperial stance.” 

we had been zealous in this respect from the very beginning. With €& 
Opxfig LEV orovõacávtæv Philo refers to the fact that the Jews had 
drafted their congratulatory document with its declaration of loyalty 
immediately upon the news of Gaius' accession to the throne. He 
tells us this only now because it is only in connection with Agrippa's 
visit that its relevance becomes apparent. 


88104-118: Flaccus’ Arrest 


Justice saw to it that some weeks later suddenly a detachment of 
troops arrived from Rome, sent by Caligula in order to arrest Flaccus. 
The fact that this arrest took place during the Jewish feast of Sukkoth 
is a proof that it was God's punishment for his treatment of the Jews. 
It is in this section that Philo introduces the idea of God's (almost 
personified) Justice that plays a major role, alongside Providence, in 
the second half of this work. 


8104. Justice (Aixn): The personification of abstract concepts in the 
form of deities occurs in Greek literature from the beginning. Hesiod 
transforms diké into a daughter of Zeus and Themis. Highly respected 
by the gods of the Olympus, she immediately reports to Zeus all the 
unrighteous deeds of humankind so that people will have to pay for 
their crimes (Theog. 901-3, Op. 213-285). This image of Diké as the 
favorite daughter of Zeus recurs very frequently in Greek authors 
until the end of antiquity. In the course of the centuries, Diké, having 
originally only the positive characteristics of a goddess who watches 
over justice, gradually assumed the more negative aspects of the 
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Erinyes, goddesses of punishment and revenge, as well. The original 
distinction between Diké and such demonic deities became more and 
more blurred as Diké progressively changed from being an accuser or 
complainant into a relentless deity who wielded the weapons of 
revenge. Thus Diké became a goddess of the netherworld with power 
over life and death (for a similar development of Latin /ustitia see 
Axtell 1907:36-37). In the Jewish Wisdom of Solomon, a more or less 
personified Justice is mentioned without the implication, however, 
that she was a deity. When it says that Justice the accuser will not pass 
by anyone who celebrates injustice because a report of his words will 
come before the Lord (1:8-9, and cf. 11:20), it is only a metaphor. 
Philo too uses this metaphor: Conf. 118: as God's minister, Justice 
punishes men for their audacity (cf. 120 and 128); Mut. 194: the 
name Dinah is by interpretation Justice, the assessor of God; Jos. 48: 
even if no one denounces us, we should have fear or respect for 
Justice, the assessor of God, she who surveys all our doings; cf. Jos. 
170; Mos. 2.162; Decal. 95, 177; Spec. 4:201; Prob. 89; Migr. 225; see 
Amir 1983:155; Barraclough 1984:513-514. In Flacc. 104 Philo sums 
up most of the motifs in classical literature relating to Diké: n ùnépua- 
xos HEV kai TAPAOTATIC dóuoupévov TLULMPOG 6’ àvooiov kot EPYOV kot 
avOpanav ixn. Cf. also Acts 28:4, where the pagan inhabitants of 
Melité, after the shipwreck and rescue of Paul and his fellow travel- 
lers, react to Paul's being bitten by a venomous snake by saying: "No 
doubt this man is a murderer. Though he has escaped from the sea, 
Diké has not allowed him to live." See for more references and litera- 
ture Van der Horst 1999 (in DDD 250-252), and cf. Borgen 1999:308; 
extensive bibliography in RBLG 242. Mendelson 1997:121 suggests 
that, although Philo is understandably reluctant to allow dikéto stand 
outside of God, he relies on the concept because it frees God of 
responsibility for evil action: since Justice acts on behalf of God, God 
himself is not the direct agent of punishment. It may also have to do 
with the fact that Philo had great problems with the biblical notion of 
God's wrath; see Van der Horst 1993. (The 1975 diss. on Philo's use 
of diké by S.S. Foster was unavailable to me; see the abstract in R-R 
7515.) As will become clear later on in Flacc., the emperor Gaius, 
morally corrupt though he himself may be, will ultimately act as the 
agent of God's diké. 

an unprecedented humiliation ...: Why this is such an unheard of 
(kaivotaétn) humiliation is spelled out in detail in 88105-115. 
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8105. some of those who had held governorships ... without trial: A 
good instance of this type of abuse of one’s position as Roman 
governor in Philo’s view is Pontius Pilate; see his sketch of the man in 
Legat. 299-305, with the comments of Smallwood 1961:300-307 and 
Lémonon 1981:205-230, and esp. Smallwood 1976:160-174 for all the 
sources. The classic case of abusive administration by a Roman 
governor is, of course, Verres, on which see Cicero's In Verrem. 

the emperors always demanded a rendering of their accounts and an 
examination of their conduct: Xóyov koi £000vag d1ddval is the technical 
formula for the kind of account governors had to render to the 
emperor after their term. Aóyoc (always singular) stands for the 
financial report and £000voi (always plural) for the report about con- 
duct; for evidence from inscriptions see Box 1939:111 and Pelletier 
1967:164 (e.g., IG I 91.25-27), but in literary sources this expression 
can be found as early as Aeschines, Kies. 11, 20, 24 etc. Pelletier 
suggests that it is fear of this kind of account that is behind Acts 
24:27, where Felix, the governor of Judaea till 62, at the end of his 
term leaves Paul in prison "wishing to do the Jews a favor;" otherwise 
the Jewish authorities might have raised a complaint against him with 
Nero. See on charges of provincial maladministration under the early 
principate Brunt 1961. 


8106. the emperors showed themselves impartial judges ...: In this 
idealizing picture Philo presents us with the opposite of what he 
wrote about Flaccus in $54: *He gave us no right of pleading our 
cause but condemned us without a trial. What could be a greater 
promise of further tyrannical behavior than this? He himself became 
everything: accuser, enemy, witness, judge, and executioner!" Cf. 
Legat. 349 (on Gaius): "We realized ... that we were standing not 
before a judge but before an accuser more hostile to us than our 
actual opponents." That this picture of Gaius' predecessors, especial- 
ly of Tiberius, is much too flattering, if not distorted, is rightly 
pointed out by Niehoff 2001:125, who draws attention to the 
significantly different information about Tiberius in Josephus. On 
the procedure of bringing before the emperor criminal accusations 
against Roman office-holders see Millar 1977:443-444. 


8107. it was not after his term of office but before the regular date that 
he was met by Justice. Here is the “unprecedented humiliation" that 
Philo spoke of in 8104. The adjective £unpóO0gonoc (“before the stated 
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time,” originally an agricultural term) and the adverb &unpo0£ouoc 
occur each only once in Philo (the adjective in Mos. 2.231); it is a very 
rare word that occurs further only in writers from the 2nd cent. CE 
and later. 

Justice, who hates evil, because she was so indignant at the unimaginable 
excesses of his unjust and lawless activities: This is Diké in her traditional 
role; see the note ad §104. Since in §102 and elsewhere it is God 
himself who takes revenge on Flaccus for his misdeeds, it is clear that 
in fact Diké is nothing but God in his capacity of pursuer of justice. 
The adjective utoonóvnpogc (hating evil) is one of Philo’s favorites (24 
times); in Spec. 3.75 he portrays the utoonóvnpoc character. 


8108. the matters on which he was under suspicion: These are the fact 
that he had sided with another rather than Gaius in the struggle for 
the succession of Tiberius and his stance against Gaius' mother 
Agrippina; see the notes ad 89. 

his long public speeches ...: Flaccus could assume that Gaius would 
get acquainted with the contents of his public speeches; see Legat. 
165: “[Gaius] paid attention to the daily reports which some people 
were sending to him from Alexandria, for he found these very pleas- 
ant reading, so that he regarded the compositions of other writers 
and poets as thoroughly unpleasant in comparison with the charm of 
these reports." Unfortunately Philo does not specify who these "some 
people" were. As Smallwood 1961:246 says, the obvious person to 
keep in close touch with the emperor was the prefect himself, but 
Philo evidently thinks of others (spies?). 

the high reputation he had: This high reputation Flaccus had in the 
city was initially shared also by Philo himself, as he made clear in his 
extensive description of Flaccus’ good qualities in 882-5. 


8109. The hopes of wicked people do not have any foundation ...: This is 
a biblical motif that is expressed most eloquently in Ps. 73. Note the 
chiastic structure in etkaCovtmv HEV tà YPNOTOTEPA, và SE TAATLONLOA 
KOU ðv GELol tvyyáverv siol naoyóviov, for which Box 1939:111 
compares 8186 ñ npocotépw YOPODVTA KATA TOD TEAGYOUS EvexXOT VOL rj 
OVAANOOHVAL TPOG ALTO tò népas HKovtoa.. The word naiuonuog in the 
sense of õúopnuoc or KAKOdNLOG is rare elsewhere but a favorite with 
Philo (14 times); see 8177, Legat. 99, 110, 322. 

Bassus: This centurion who is going to arrest Flaccus is otherwise 
unknown. It is à common name — in 892 we already met another 
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Bassus, the man who was in charge of the collection of illegal wea- 
pons, who is definitely not the same one as this centurion. 


§110. in only a few days he arrived ...: This is an exaggeration for 
the trip must have taken at least 10 days; see the notes ad §27. Philo 
hereby wants to emphasize the swiftness of the action. 

the island of Pharos: See ad §27. 

He ordered the captain to remain offshore until after sunset ...: This and 
other details are so similar to what Philo writes in §27 (even down to 
verbal details such as £&o ®aAattevelv) about Agrippa’s arrival in 
Alexandria that some scholars have speculated that one story is 
patterned upon the other, unnecessarily so: of course entering the 
harbor stealthily always followed the same pattern. See the references 
in Box 1939:xli-xlii note 1 and Pelletier 1967:161. 

frustrate his mission: OmpoKtov avtd tijv onnpgotav épyócaoOat, lit. 
“make the expedition for him undone/unsuccessful.” ónnpgoíto, 
originally the body of rowers on a ship, later developed the sense of 
“service” (of all kinds) and “expedition, enterprise.” 


§111. one of the sentries in the quaternion on duty: tiva x&v EV toig 
TETHASLOLS HLAGK@V, lit. “one of the sentries arrayed in quaternions.” 
A tetpáðtov is a squad of four soldiers, one for each of the four night 
watches. The four detachments of four soldiers each were detailed to 
guard in turn during the four watches of the night (vigiliae, see 
Vegetius, De re militari 3.8 quia impossibilie videbatur in speculis 
vigilantes singulos permanere, ideo in quattuor partes ad clepsydram 
sunt divisae vigiliae ut non amplius quam tribus horis nocturnis 
necesse sit vigilare; cf. also P.Oxy. 2156.10 and Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 
7.31); cf. in the NT Acts 12:4. There were of course several of such 
squads in the city. Box 1939:111-112 provides more discussion. 

commander. otipoxóápyng is here the prefect of one of the two 
Roman legions in Egypt (praefectus exercitui) or perhaps the praefectus 
castrorum who functioned as the leader of the united camp of the two 
legions; see again Box 1939:112 for a technical discussion; for 
modern lit. see Rupprecht 1994:85. 

his secret errand: 10 anopprtov, lit. “the ineffable, the forbidden, 
what is not to be spoken about.” 


8112. Stephanio, one of the freedmen of the emperor Tiberius (Xteoa- 
viov ñv TOV TOD TiBepiov Katcopog àxeAevOÉpov): “The numerous 
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subordinate officials in Egypt were largely taken from imperial freed- 
men and slaves. ... Stephanio no doubt enjoyed a high rank among 
these imperial freedmen" (Box 1939:112). Stephanio is otherwise 
unknown. For the role of imperial freedmen in Egypt and Alexandria 
see Strabo 17.1.12 [797] (for Jewish imperial freedmen see Van der 
Horst 1991:142). 

Bassus held back ... and informed Bassus: The details in this and the 
following paragraphs are too specific to suspect that Philo created the 
whole story ex nihilo, but one wonders how and where he could have 
got this kind of information. Did he know Flaccus' host? 


81183. he was just drinking to the health of someone and toasting the 
company: ETYYAVE yàp «oi npónooiv tivi ót60Uc Koi HLAOMPOVODHEVOG 
toùç nrapóvtaç. The expression npónootv noteiv or ói60vat means “to 
drink to someone's health,” and it is clear that $tAoópoveio0ot must 
here mean something more specific than "showing favor to or 
dealing kindly with somebody" (LSJ s.v.). Box 1939:41 translates 
"entertaining the company," Pelletier 1967:117 "exprimer ses bons 
sentiments à l'assistance," Gerschmann 1964:151 “freundliche Be- 
grüDungsworte an die Anwesenden richten;" but I follow Colson's 
suggestion, albeit hesitantly, that “the context seems to need some 
specific action which diverted his attention" and is related to the 
preceding npónooiv óióóvat, and adopt his “toasting the company” 
(1941:365). Philo uses $iAoQpoveio00t once more, again in a dinner 
setting, where he says that the three guests of Abraham (Gen. 18) 
“show courtesy to their host" (@iAodpovodvtat tov Eevoddxov). 


8114. speechless: On ayavis see the note ad 887. 

He wanted to get up: Here Mangey’s conjecture dvtiotijvat (to 
resist) for Gvaothvat is unnecessary. As Box 1939:112-113 rightly 
remarks, "it is not until he has had time to look at the armed guard 
surrounding him that he guesses the meaning of Bassus' presence. 
Why, then, should he wish to resist him before he knows his errand?" 

For the human mind ...: This observation has no exact parellel in 
Philo's other works. One might compare Leg. 2.42-43 where he says 
about the nous that past, present, and future are within its scope 
because it grasps things present, remembers things past, and looks 
forward to things future; it is set in motion by that which is not 
present, if past, by way of memory, if future, by building hopes or 
expectations. Cf. Det. 89, Spec. 1.334; and see Kraus 1994:489. One is 
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vaguely reminded here of the famous passage on memory in 
Augustine's Conf. 10.12-16. 


8115. For it had to be so ...: £óe yàp ... This event had to take place 
in this way (at the scene of a hospitable hearth) because it was an 
action of Justice (I suggest printing Air with a capital here in view of 
what Philo has said in $104, pace the current editions). The sentiment 
expressed here is not identical to that of the lex talionis (an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth), but rather an expression of what Box 
1939:113 calls “poetic justice," i.e., that the circumstances under 
which Flaccus is arrested are eminently suited to the nature of the 
crimes he has committed, namely the destroying of “numerous 
hearths and homes” of innocent people. “Philon sieht vielmehr in 
dieser etwas künstlichen ... Analogie den Beweis dafür, daD die 
Bestrafung nicht durch Zufall erfolgte, sondern daß Gottes Finger sie 
gewirkt hat" (Heinemann 1932:349). Cf. 8125: *He was destined to 
have his fill of the frightening dangers of the sea, having filled the 
elements of the universe with his impieties." The principle of the lex 
talionis is expressed, however, at the end of Flacc., where Philo says 
that "Justice wanted that single body [of Flaccus] to receive the same 
number of wounds as that of the Jews who had been unlawfully 
murdered by him" (8189). 


8116. this unprecedented misfortune: See the note on $104. 

I think: uor 60«@ is here not an expression of doubt (uot óokei) but 
of strong conviction (LSJ s.v. I 3b). But “it required Jewish eyes to see 
a connection between Flaccus' trial and his earlier treatment of the 
Jews" (Niehoff 2001:41). 

in his craving for fame: ^iyoóo8óv (lit., “being hungry for fame") is 
possibly a Philonic creation; it occurs only here and in Spec. 2.18; and 
cf. Aiuoóo&ta in Deus 115 with Winston & Dillon 1983:333 ad loc. Why 
Flaccus expected to gain fame from his extermination of the Jews, 
according to Philo, is left unclear. 

The moment of his arrest is also a clear proof of this: Colson 1941:366 
note a: “Philo means that providence shows itself by sending deliver- 
ance just when things are darkest. The festal season, particularly as its 
chief characteristic, the living in booths, could not be observed, 
brought their misery to a climax." But see also our next note. 

the national Jewish festival of the autumn equinox ...:: Sukkot, the 
Festival of Booths (called oxnvomnyia in the LXX; cf. John 7:2), is the 
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third of the three Jewish pilgrim festivals. It is usually celebrated in 
September/October, on the basis of the biblical precepts in Ex. 
23:16; Lev. 23:43; Deut. 16:13-17; these precepts were worked out in 
more detail by the rabbis; see Bornhauser 1935 and Rubinstein 1995. 
In 38 CE it fell in mid October (Schwartz 1982:190 note 8). The most 
conspicuous characteristic of the festival (€v T] didyetv Tovdators €60¢ 
£v oknvoic) is mentioned here by Philo for the sake of his non-Jewish 
readers. Philo's view of this festival (see esp. Spec. 2.204-213) is 
discussed by Heinemann 1932:134-136, Rubinstein 1995:69-73, and 
Leonhardt 2001:45-47. It cannot be ruled out that Philo considers 
Flaccus' arrest on Sukkot as a proof of divine justice because in his 
view the equinox (ionuepito) indicates that we should honor ioótnc 
(equality) as the source of d1Katoovvn (justice); see Spec. 2.204. This 
might explain why Philo calls Sukkot a festival of the autumn equinox 
which stricto sensu it is not (we have no reason to assume that 
Alexandrian Jews celebrated Sukkot on the basis of a calendar that 
differed from that of other Jews). 


§117. none of the festal proceedings were carried out ...: This implies 
that “under ordinary circumstances the Jews in Alexandria celebrated 
the festival of Tabernacles by building tents and meeting in their 
proseuchai, and this custom was sufficiently deeply rooted for them to 
revert to its practice immediately after the end of the persecution” 
(Leonhardt 2001:46). For the celebration of the festival of booths by 
the Jews of Cyrene (Libya) in the same period see the inscription 
from Berenike in Lüderitz 1983: no. 71.1-2 (= CIG III 5361); for its 
celebration in Egypt a century later see CP/ 452a. That Flaccus' 
downfall coincided with the non-celebration of Sukkot is considered 
by Philo as God's hand at work. “God had intervened and saved the 
Jews at the precise moment when, because of Flaccus, their fortunes 
had reached their nadir" (Williams 1998:187 note 70). 

the common people regarded the misfortune of their leaders as that of the 
whole nation: Philo stresses the unity and unanimity of the Jewish 
people by highlighting the solidarity of the commoners (iótotàv) 
with their leaders (a4pyovtwv). His focus on the sufferings of the 
leaders may reflect Philo’s belonging to these circles, even though he 
nowhere makes mention of his personal involvement in the tragic 
events. 
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8118. because they have their share of sorrow: wetovoid Xonng is taken 
in a different sense by the various translators. Colson has “because 
they communicate to each other their sorrow," emphasizing the 
element of sharing each other's grief, but Box has "through partici- 
pation in grief," emphasizing the partaking in the general misery. 
Gerschmann and Pelletier follow Box, rightly so because it fits better 
the immediately following sentence about the inability *to find any 
remedy for such enormous disasters." 

which in this case broke their backs: 0d ñs e&etpaxnaicovto. In the 
translation the words *in this case" have been inserted in order to 
render the fact that Philo here makes a transition from the general, 
or gnomic, at the beginning (Gviapa ówuAaotáGeo0at rei = grief is 
usually felt twice as strongly) to the particular (note the imperfect in 
eCetpaxynaiCovto, which refers to the specific circumstances of the 
Jewish community in Alexandria). ExtpaynAiCevy (originally said of a 
horse throwing the rider over its head > to overturn) is used again in 
8166 where Philo speaks of the very depressing thoughts of Flaccus in 
his exile which floored him. 


88119-124: Gratitude for Flaccus! Arrest 


In prayers and hymns the Jews offered thanks to God for his sudden 
and unexpected intervention. They acknowledge that God does not 
abandon his people and that it is his providence that makes things 
turn from evil to good. The short first prayer amounts to hardly more 
than a disclaimer of malicious pleasure, “Schadenfreude.” The longer 
second one states that God has made a start on the fulfilling of their 
prayers by causing the enemy of the Jews to fall down which gives 
them hope that God will go on now by also restoring other things for 
them that they have lost. They also express gratitude for the fact that 
God has immensely consoled his people by not delaying his 
punishment of Flaccus till after his term, which would have given 
them much less pleasure, but by doing it “almost before the eyes of 
those whom he had wronged." Both prayers are obviously Philonic 
creations intended to restore faith and trust in his co-religionists. 


8119. They thought that this was a trap ...:: Their initial unbelief 
recurs as a motif in the subsequent thanksgiving prayer when the 
people speak of God's “sudden and unexpected intervention" (8124: 
ths £v Bpayet xoi nap’ £Xntéag EmeEddov). 
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8120. the nightguards ran to and fro: In his enumeration of officials 
in Alexandria, Strabo 17.1.12 [797] also mentions a vuktepivóg otpa- 
tnyóc (night commander), who was the head of the nocturnal police 
that patrolled the city after dark; in papyrological evidence he is 
usually called vuktootpatnyos, see Box 1939:113 and Fraser 1972: 
2.180 note 34 for references. “The prominence assigned to the office 
by Strabo is perhaps to be explained by his acquaintance with the 
Roman praefectus vigilum, the commander of the Vigiles, who was 
probably modelled on the Alexandrian institution” (Fraser 1972: 
1.99). Philo uses the term vuxtoovAo0€ only once more, in Spec. 1.156, 
where he describes the duties of the Levites, among which he 
mentions their task to guard the temple in Jerusalem day and night. 

horsemen rode at full speed to and from the camp: One may assume 
that Philo reports this from his own experience, for he may have 
heard “their shouts and galloping horses” (Box 1939:113). The camp 
was possibly the united camp of the two Roman legions (see ad §111). 

something revolutionary had taken place: This is one of the very rare 
instances where Philo uses vedtepov in a non-negative sense. Usually 
it designates an event or form of behavior that he detests but here 
the “revolution” was brought about by God himself. Box 1939:43 
translates by “something unusual,” but that is not in accordance with 
the use of this same word in §§35 and 110. For the theme of the 
sudden reversal of the fate of God’s enemies Borgen 1996:504-505 
compares Apoc. 11:17-18. 


§121. ensnared within the hunter’s nets: “Nets” (which were em- 
ployed by both fishermen and hunters [Schneider 1998:835]) is 
often used metaphorically for perils that one can get entangled in; 
see, e.g., Aeschylus, Agam. 1115 (nets of Hades), Prom. 1078; Euripi- 
des, Med. 1278; Aristenaetus, Ep. 2.23; Test. Abr. (long rec.) 8.10; cf. 
the “nets of Belial” in the Dead Sea Scrolls (e.g., CD 4.15) and the 
metaphorical “fisher of men” in Mark 1:17 par.; note that the parallel 
text in Luke 5:10 has “hunter” (Cwyp@v); further 2 Tim. 2:26; see 
BDAG 44 and 429-430. 

they stretched out their arms to heaven: Philo introduces this dramatic 
scene by saying that the Jews "stretched out their arms to heaven" 
when they began to praise God. The raising of hands is also men- 
tioned in the description of the Egyptian Jews in 3 Macc. 5:25, where 
they beseech God to save them from the king's plan to execute all 
Jews. In Josephus, too, we find several references to this prayer 
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gesture, e.g. in the case of the long prayer of Moses in Ant. 4:40. And 
one is also reminded of the raised hands carved above the Jewish 
imprecation incised on the famous tombstone from Rheneia (CIJ 
725; Horbury 1998:307). But the raising of hands is, of course, a 
widespread prayer posture in antiquity in general; see Gross 1985:14- 
24; Pulleyn 1997:189. For an Alexandrian inscription mentioning the 
raising of hands by Jews in prayer see Mitchell 1999:146 no. 284. 

began to sing hymns and songs: juvovv Kai nratàvag e&npxov. In 8122 
Philo says that they spent the night €v Ŭuvorç xot @doai1g (a combina- 
tion that occurs also elsewhere, e.g. Leg. 3.62, Agr. 80-82; cf. Eph. 5:19 
and Col. 3:16). “Hymns” in Philo may also include Psalms; see Leon- 
hardt 2001:142-174, esp. 156-158. IIo1ávgc were originally ritual 
exclamations addressed to healing gods, but later it denoted — like 
Üuvot — religious songs on a variety of occasions (see OCD s.v.; 
Schróder 1999; Furley & Bremer 2001: 1.84-91). Philo uses the word 
only once more, Legat. 96. As Leonhardt 2001:171 remarks, this 
passage is Philo's only reference to the singing of a non-sectarian 
community of his time (i.e., apart from what he says about the 
Therapeutae and the Essenes). 

God who oversees all human affairs: In 8125 Philo makes clear that 
he sees God's providence (npóvota) at work in Flaccus’ arrest. This is 
echoed again in Flaccus’ own prayer in $170 where he confesses that 
“you are not indifferent to the nation of the Jews, nor is what they 
assert about your providence false, for all who say that the Jews do 
not have you for a champion and defender go astray from sound 
opinion." Moreover, in the very last line of the whole treatise Philo 
remarks that the fate of Flaccus proved beyond doubt that “the Jewish 
people had not been deprived of the help of God" (191). Even 
though not frequently made explicit, the motif of God's pronoia is a 
Leitmotif in Flacc. In the opening paragraphs of Legat., the immediate 
sequel of Flacc., we find Philo speaking about people who *have come 
to disbelieve that the deity exercises his providence for men, and 
particularly for the suppliant nation which the Father and King of the 
universe and the source of all things has taken for his portion" (Legat. 
3), namely the people of Israel. It is clear that Philo addresses here a 
real and urgent pastoral need that had arisen in the wake of the 
persecution. That providence was an important concept in Philo's 
thought is also apparent from the fact that he wrote a separate 
treatise about the subject, De providentia, and that in the closing 
paragraphs of Opif. (170-172), one of the five vital lessons taught by 
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Moses is that “God takes thought for the cosmos” (mpovoet tod 
KOOLOV ó BEdc); see Runia 2001:400-401. On providence in Philo see 
Frick 1999 (Frick is unsatisfactory on Flacc. on which he devotes less 
than one page [188-9]; “yet it is the guiding thought in the entire 
work, to such a degree that one of the manuscripts actually gives it 
the alternative title epi mpovoiac,” says Runia in his review in /5/ 32 
[2001] 301); cf. Runia 2001:118 et al. (see Index s.v.); Winston 
2002:127-130. On providence in the ancient world in general see the 
short but excellent article by Gordon 1999:664-667; in later Greek 
philosophy see Dragona-Monachou 1994; in early rabbinic thought 
see Urbach 1975:255-285. 

we are not delighted at the punishment of our enemy: These are pious, 
perhaps all too pious words from the pen of Philo, for the whole 
second part of the book would seem to be nothing else than a glaring 
demonstration of “Schadenfreude” on his part. Colson 1941:301 
wryly remarks: "This is easily said but not so easily done, and if Philo 
believed that he himself had learned the lesson, I think he deceived 
himself." And it would seem to be true that Philo gloats upon the 
series of misfortunes that come over Flaccus, which he describes with 
obvious pleasure. But this disclaimer of malicious pleasure, "Schaden- 
freude,” inspired the French Philonic scholar Nikiprowetzky to his 
study of this prayer bearing the title “Schadenfreude chez Philon 
d'Alexandrie?" (Nikiprowetzky 1996:96-109), in which he comes to a 
different conclusion. He argues that, although at first sight the whole 
second part of the treatise seems to be nothing other than a demon- 
stration of "Schadenfreude" on Philo's part, the emphasis is clearly 
on the fact that seeing the downfall of their enemy right before their 
own eyes convinces the Jews that God can and will intervene quickly 
and effectively (see §124!). So the “Schadenfreude” is not a goal in 
itself, it stands in the service of the creation of hope and faith among 
God's people. Their joy is not about the misery of an individual 
person, it is about the meaning and implication of this, namely the 
merciful intervention of God. “Méme dans ses écrits historiques, 
Philon ne cesse pas d'étre un théologien" (Nikiprowetzky 1996:102). 
What he aims at in this treatise is not to demonstrate a triumph of 
revenge but of divine justice. See Van der Horst 2003:24-26. 

we have learned from our holy laws that we should sympathize with our 
fellowhumans: Cf. the long section on $UAavOponia in Virt. 51-124. It 
has been suggested that Philo may be thinking here of the passage in 
Ex. 23:4-5 about bringing back the domestic animals of one's enemy 
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when one sees them going astray or helping them when they collapse 
under a burden. Much more likely, however, he does not allude to a 
passage from the Torah at all, but to Prov. 24:17-18: “Do not rejoice 
when your enemy falls and let not your heart be glad when he 
stumbles, lest the Lord see it and be displeased and turn away his 
anger from him.” Heinemann 1932:526-7 explains this misattribution 
of a passage from the Writings to the Torah as due to Philo’s defect- 
ive knowledge of biblical books other than those of the Pentateuch, 
for which see also Amir 1983:181 (Leisegang’s [1934:132] objection 
is lame). Or does Philo use “law(s)” here as a pars pro toto for the 
whole Bible (as Torah is sometimes used for Tanakh)? That is also 
quite possible; see for this use of vóuoc see BDAG s.v. 3b. 

thanks to you for having taken pity and compassion on us: oikxog koi 
£Agoc is also the expression Philo uses in Spec 4.180, where, in his 
exposition of Deut. 10:17-18, he says that "Moses tells us that the 
orphan-ike desolate state of his people is always an object of pity and 
compassion to the Ruler of the universe whose portion it is" (see the 
remarks in Borgen 2000:49). 


8122. singing hymns and other songs: See the notes ad S121. Note 
that kai here has the meaning of “and other" or “and generally." 

made their way to the nearby parts of the beach: For the location of 
the Jewish quarter (Delta) near the waterfront see the note ad 855. It 
is notable that Josephus mentions a decree from Halicarnassus per- 
mitting the Jews “to offer prayers near the sea according to their 
custom" (Ant. 14.258), and there is also archaeological evidence for 
synagogues near water, e.g. at Delos, Ostia and at the Lake of Tibe- 
rias. The water was undoubtedly needed for purificatory purposes. It 
would seem that “the Jews regarded the shore as the nearest equiva- 
lent as place of worship" (Leonhardt 2001:79); see further Tcheri- 
kover 1959:508-9 note 33; Pucci Ben Zeev 1998: 210-211; and Levine 
2000:97, 100, 106, 109, 120, 281, 283, 291, 298, 311. Cf. Acts 16:12-13. 

for they had been deprived of their synagogues: This implies that they 
would have gone to their houses of prayer (npoogvyai) in a situation 
like this, if these had not been desecrated (Leonhardt 2001:79; 
Gruen 2002:117). For the multipurpose character of the ancient 
synagogue see Levine 2000: passim and Gruen 2002:115-119. That the 
Jews sing and pray here implies that this kind of worship was also 
what they would commonly do in a synagogue service; see Van der 
Horst 1999:18-43. 
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standing in the purest possible place: £v t xo0apotóto. Box and 
Colson translate “in the most open space," Gerschmann “wo am meis- 
ten Platz war," and Pelletier “a l'endroit le plus dégagé,” adding in a 
note that this refers back to 856 where it is said that the Jews *poured 
out to the beaches, the dunghills and the tombs," and the "purity" of 
the place referred to here is no more than that the place where the 
Jews were praying was clear of rubbish heaps. In view of the fact that 
for the sense of “in the open air” the usual Greek would be £v 10 
kxo0opó, not £v TH xaOapotóto, Pelletier is probably right. This is 
confirmed by the fact that in Mos. 2.34 “the most pure place (tò 
ka8apatatov) outside the city" is chosen by the Septuagint translators 
for their sacred work, and Mos. 2.72 uses the same word for the site of 
the Jerusalem temple. Runesson 2002:121 also refers to Josephus, 
Ant. 4.79-81 for tò ka8apatatov as a designation of a place of ritual 
purity. “In all cases, the idea of the purity of the place makes good 
sense as that required for the dwelling place of God or communica- 
tion with God in a quasi-temple setting" (Pearce 1998:104 note 138). 
Cf. also Celsus in Origen, CC 5.4. This explanation would also accord 
with the later rabbinic prohibition against praying in dirty or stinking 
places (e.g., Babylonian Talmud, Berakhot 24b). For a detailed treat- 
ment of the matter see Runesson 2002:115-129. 

they cried out with one accord: Since the text of the now following 
prayer is obviously a creation of Philo, this statement should be taken 
cum grano salis. 


8123. King of mortals and immortals: That God is the king of 
humans is a current idea, but his being king of immortals is strange 
at first sight because it sounds polytheistic. If “immortals” means 
"gods," it would imply that God is not the only but the highest god in 
a pantheon. It is then a variant of the well-known formula "father of 
humans and gods" in pagan literature (parallels in Meiser 1999:425 
note 37). And indeed, elsewhere Philo speaks of “Him, whom all 
Greeks and barbarians unanimously acknowledge, the supreme 
Father of gods and humans and the maker of the whole universe" 
(Spec. 2.165). It would almost seem here as if Philo tries to blur the 
distinction between monotheists and polytheists (see Niehoff 2001: 
78). This need not be implied, however, if we take into account that 
Philo here draws upon traditional prayer formulae as we come across 
them in Jewish prayers such as the one by Esther (addition C 23 in 
the LXX) and the synagogal prayer incorporated in the Apostolic 
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Constitutions (7.33.2). In both of these texts we see God invoked as 
“king of the gods.” This formula is evidently patterned upon the 
originally polytheistic formulations we find in Ps. 95:3 and 82:1, 
where God is called “the great king above all gods” and the like. This 
is no more than a verbal relic of an earlier (polytheistic) stage in the 
history of Israelite religion. However, as used by the authors of these 
later prayers they certainly do not imply a polytheistic stance. Philo 
even has Moses use this formula in a prayer in which the great 
Lawgiver adresses God as “Lord, King of the gods” (Conf. 173, in an 
inaccurate quote from Deut. 10:17). Aside from that, we should keep 
in mind that Philo often calls the heavenly bodies “gods” (e.g. Opif. 
277), so he may be simply referring to the stars and sun and moon 
here. In addition to that, in view of the fact that Philo had not only a 
Jewish but also a non-Jewish readership in mind, we need not be 
surprised by his choice of apparently “pagan” vocabulary here. 

to call on earth and sea, on air and heaven, which are the parts of the 
universe. There has been some debate over whether or not Philo 
refers here to the four elements earth, water, air, and fire, which does 
not seem an unreasonable supposition at first sight. But there is now 
a growing consensus (see Box 1939:113-114; Colson 1941:368-369; 
Pelletier 1967:121 note 4) that Philo here uses a popular classifica- 
tion to express the four regions of the visible world (for *elements" 
he certainly would have used otovyeta, as in 8125). He mentions the 
same four in the same way as he does here also in Mos. 1.113 and 
2.37, as “parts [=regions] of the universe" and not as elements. As a 
matter of fact Philo nowhere explicitly identifies heaven with fire and 
he never mentions heaven as the fourth element, even though he did 
know the theory of the four elements. So what is meant here is that 
the whole universe is called upon to join the Israelites in thanking 
God for his deliverance. This is done, so the author says, because the 
Jews have been robbed of their homes and other private and public 
buildings so that only the regions of the universe are left to them as 
places to dwell. One should not use this, of course, to argue that 
Philo considered the sea and the air as places for humans to live in. 
The emphasis is on the homeless state of the Jews after the pogrom. 
Of course, calling heaven and earth to witness is a well-known biblical 
theme; see Deut. 4:26; 30:19; 31:28 etc. 
homeless: àvÉovoy lit. “without hearth,” see ad 8116. 
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8124. But you make us realize ... answer our prayers. The train of 
thought in $124 is not easy to follow (which is partly due to uncer- 
tainties in the translation, see below), but it seems to be as follows: 
God has made a start on the fulfilling of their prayers by causing their 
enemy to fall down and that gives them hope that he will continue by 
also restoring other things to them that they have lost. As is often the 
case in Philo, it is possible for thanksgiving to function in fact as a 
petition (Larson 1946:190). Although it is clear that Philo makes the 
Jews urge God not to leave it at that, what exactly Philo has in mind 
when he speaks of the amendment of things that are still in need of 
restoration is uncertain. It is certainly not (only) the demolished 
houses and synagogues that he has in mind; there must be more, but 
we can only guess. Does he express here the hope for God's support 
in the Jewish striving for full citizenship of Alexandria, which accord- 
ing to some had been one of the main points of friction between Jews 
and non-Jews in the period preceding the pogrom? Or is it — more 
probably — about the restoration of the former rights of the Jewish 
community that Flaccus had abolished? We do not know but, anyway, 
Philo does not stress the point and seems to make only a vague 
reference. Part of the vagueness lies in the fact that it is unclear what 
Philo means by tà Aewrópevo, here tentatively translated as “what is 
still in need (of restoration);" lit. “the things which are in need of, or 
deficient in, or lacking something." 

the common enemy of our nation: Flaccus was the enemy not only of 
the Alexandrian Jews but of Jews all over the world for, as Philo said 
in 845, "the rumor of the destruction of the synagogues that started 
in Alexandria would spread immediately to the districts of Egypt and 
speed from Egypt eastwards to the oriental nations, and from the 
coastal strip and Mareia, which are the borders of Libya, westwards to 
the nations living there." See Gruen 2002:250-251. 

who thought so highly of himself: On this use of nvég to express 
moods and emotions see the collection of parallels in Van der Horst 
1970. The expression péya nvéovta occurs also in 8152; in Virt. 171 
Philo uses it of the person who provokes God (with reference to 
Num. 15:30; see Borgen 2000:48-49). 

you did not wait ... your swift and unexpected intervention: God has 
immensely consoled his people by not delaying his punishment of 
Flaccus till after his term, which would have given them much less 
satisfaction (but not "Schadenfreude"!), but by doing it “almost 
before the eyes of those whom he had wronged." That was very 
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important because by doing so God gave them a clearer picture and 
therefore a stronger conviction of how swiftly he could and would 
intervene, which is of course a source of great encouragement to the 
Jews. Philo’s message for his fellow-Jews is that God’s providence (see 
§125) was, is, and will always be active in their favor. As Leonhardt 
2001:172 remarks, the theme of God humbling the proud and saving 
the distraught is common in the Bible: 1 Sam. 2:4-7 and Luke 1:46-55 
are only the two best known examples (but cf. also Judith 16). More 
important, however, is that “although Philo does not refer to Ex. 15 
explicitly in his description, there are three points of similarity: the 
occasion (the salvation from danger to the Jews by Gentiles [in Egypt! 
PWvdH]), the place (at the seashore or beach), and the purpose 
(praise of God's saving action). It is possible, therefore, that Philo 
models his account of the praise after Flaccus' defeat along the lines 
of Ex. 15" (Leonhardt 2001:172). 

a clearer picture: tpavotépa davtacia, a more distinct image. 
®avtaota in Philo is the mental result of a sense-datum or the effect 
of realities not falling within the field of sense-data (Box 1939:114- 
115). On davtacioa in general see now Brachtendorf in Horn & Rapp 
2002:336-337. In 8162 davtacia has the more dramatic sense of 
“imagining, hallucination.” 


88125-145 Lampo and Isidorus 


The men who were mentioned earlier as leaders of the faction and 
had urged him to secure his position wiith the emperor by persecut- 
ing the Jews, now appear as his accusers, namely the archcriminals 
Isidorus and Lampo. An elaborate sketch of their malicious practices 
in the past is given. Philo does not mention what Flaccus was charged 
with by them, probably because these charges had little or nothing to 
do with his treatment of the Jews while Philo wants to present Flac- 
cus’ condemnation as God’s punishment for his anti-Jewish measures. 
The fact that Philo gives such a detailed account of the wicked deeds 
of Isidorus and Lampo is to be seen in the light of his wish to 
demonstrate how deeply Flaccus was humiliated: Not only “is nothing 
harder for those who were once superiors than to be accused by their 
former inferiors or for those who were once rulers by their former 
subjects, which is just as if masters were to be accused by slaves born 
in their house or purchased with their money” (127), which was only 
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the lighter evil, but on top of that “it was not just people who had 
been in the position of subjects who now suddenly attacked him 
unanimously with their accusations (...), but people who had been 
his most bitter enemies for the greatest part of the period that he had 
been the governor of the country" (128). God begins to punish 
Flaccus by utterly humiliating him. 


8125. To what I have already said I should add a third thing which I 
think also took place because divine providence intervened: The first two 
aspects of Flaccus’ downfall that were due to the intervention of Ota 
npóvota were the manner of Flaccus’ arrest (in a home setting) and 
the time that he was arrested (at the Feast of Booths); see 88115-116 
with the notes. 

Flaccus had set sail ... with his impieties: The third sign of divine 
providence (det) is that Flaccus, who had tainted the elements of 
the universe with his transgressions, is now being harassed by these 
elements himself, namely here by water (00Aót11 = 060p, land being 
implied by kat), a rather far-fetched imagery. Flaccus had set sail “at 
the beginning of the winter," while the seafaring season had already 
ended by the beginning of November because thereafter storms and 
poor visibility began to make navigation hazardous (see 826). Cf. Acts 
27:9-12. On “elements” (ototyeta) see Sterling 1998:363 (with note 
45). 

two of his worst enemies, Isidorus and Lampo: These persons were 
already introduced in 820; see the notes ad locum. Box 1939:115 
acutely remarks: "The addition 600 t&v £x0totov is artistically out of 
place. The fact that they were €y®1ot01 is regarded as the next mis- 
fortune in the ascending scale of disasters, described from 116 to 148. 
It is their character as onikoot that is in place here. Their character 
as Éx016101 is regarded as a still worse evil in 8128." From Philo's 
point of view, this reversal of the roles of ruler and subject is the most 
disgraceful experience an aristocrat can have. Isidorus and Lampo 
must have gone to Gaius already before Flaccus' arrest, “probably 
though not certainly as ambassadors of the city" (Millar 1977:444). 


8126. These men had been his subjects only a short while ago: See the 
remark by Box quoted immediately above (ad 8125). Note the peripe- 
teia motif in oi npò utkpoO HEV ... vovi dé ... Hennig 1974:434 suggests 
that the words “only a short while ago" refer back to the attempt at 
reconciliation between Flaccus and Isidorus c.s. as described in 818 
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and possibly also in Acts of the Pagan Martyrs 1 (P.Oxy. 1089 = CPJ 154), 
which probably took place in the spring of 38 CE. 

hailed him as their master, benefactor, savior and the like: 5eondt™my 
Kal EVEPYETHV koi OWTHPA koi tà TOLADTA GvaKadodvtes. Even though 
this kind of terminology may sound exaggerated to modern sensitivi- 
ties, in antiquity they were part and parcel in certain forms of address 
in the hierarchy of ranks, as noted by De Vries 1999:96. See further 
ad §74 and Jung 2002:246 (on “savior”). 

a power ... vastly superior to his own: dvvatmtépav ioyòv EK TOAAOD 
100 n£pióvtoc. The expression éx MOAAOD TOD nepióvtog is used by 
Philo several times to indicate exceptional superiority; see e.g. Prob. 
149, Agric. 112, Contempl. 63, Mos. 1.93, 2.75; and cf. Post. 161 and Aet. 
80. Pelletier 1967:123 suggests on the basis of Agric. 112 that it is “un 
terme du vocabulaire des concours," but without giving further 
proof. 

he who presides over human affairs: tov npóvavi TOV óàvOponivov 
Tpayuatwv, not God, as in 8121 (tov £$opov 0£óv TOV àvOponivov 
npoyuócov), but the emperor Gaius, as the following phrase makes 
clear. 

But in fact he would behave as an enemy ...: This description of Gaius’ 
attitude shows a strong resemblance to that of Flaccus himself in 824. 
Again Philo implies that divine justice sees to it that Flaccus meets the 
same fate that he himself had meted out to others. 

sentenced him to the severest punishment: With tac àvotávo TIL@PLAG 
the death penalty is meant; see for further instances of this usage 
Hengel 1977:33-34 note 2. 


8127. And nothing is harder ... purchased with their money: For Philo, 
who was himself a member of the ruling elite, this kind of dishonor 
would be the ultimate humiliation. He rightly assumes that the same 
sentiment would be harbored by Flaccus (see Barton 2001). Yet it was 
“a lighter evil” (§128) as compared to what is said in the following 
passage: they had also been his bitterest enemies. See the same 
notion also in §§146-147. 


8128. but people who had also been his most bitter enemies. This 
transitional phrase introduces the lengthy section on the malicious 
activities of Lampo and Isidorus. The unusual expression udA1oc 
avt® dv dnexGeiac éyeyévnvro has a parallel in Aristophanes, Ran. 
1412: “I will not be on hostile terms (8v £y0pag yeviicouat) with 
either one." 
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Lampo had been put on trial for impiety towards the emperor. Lampo, 
described in 820 as a “document-noser,” was for two long years 
accused on suspicion of maiestas (disloyalty), “which, under Tiberius, 
was not a trifling affair" (Tcherikover-Fuks 1957/64: 2.69), but he 
seems somehow to have won the lawsuit. It is unknown which form of 
disloyalty he was accused of but it was a charge that could be easily 
incurred under Tiberius according to Cassius Dio 57.9.2. 


8129. Because his judge ... as long as possible: The dragging on of 
lawsuits and extended incarceration were not uncommon in the 
ancient Roman judicial system; see Rapske 1994:315-323. "As long as 
possible" is the translation of npóg uńxiotov xpóvov, but it is also 
possible to take it to mean "for a very long time." It is uncertain 
whether or not there was a statute of limitations on prosecutions to 
two years (see 8128, and cf. Acts 28:30); for a discussion of the 
problems see Rapske 1994:322. 


8130. he had been compelled to become a gymnasiarch: vo'ykóco0n yàp 
Youvaciopxeiv, probably by Flaccus (see Bowman & Rathbone 1992: 
116). A gymnasiarch in a Hellenistic and Roman polis had general 
supervision over the physical and intellectual training provided in the 
gymnasium (or gymnasia; see the note ad 834) and was responsible 
(helped by a staff of assistants and specialists) "for its practical 
administration and the moral supervision of its youthful users, for 
whom he was a fearsome authority-figure empowered to fine and 
flog" (OCD 659). The office entailed heavy expenses (mainly oil for 
athletics and fuel for hot baths) and burdensome responsibilities, 
which is the main reason why rich citizens often were inclined to 
escape it, even though it ensured the gymnasiarch local prominence. 
Heavy pressure to fulfil this task was sometimes exerted by the autho- 
rities on the wealthier citizens. See Jones 1940:220-226, esp. 221-223; 
Delia 1991:106-107; for Philonic evidence Harris 1976:75-76. *Lam- 
pon's endeavours to escape the office were quite usual and must not 
be regarded as a calumny on Philo's part" (Tcherikover-Fuks 1956/ 
64: 2.70). In cities with several gymnasia several gymnasiarchs could 
be employed at the same time (Delia 1991:107). An important duty 
of their office was to control the civic rights of their alumni, and for 
that reason they were “the natural champions of the Alexandrian 
nationalists, and so we may easily understand why persons known as 
fanatical demagogues were regarded as suited for the office" (ibid.). 
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In the Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs Lampo’s companion Isidorus is 
also mentioned repeatedly as an Alexandrian gymnasiarch (CPJ 156a 
2.3, 156b 2.34, 156d 3.11). On the question of whether or not their 
term was limited see Box 1939:115-116. For a list of gymnasiarchs in 
Roman Egypt see Sijpestijn 1986. 

It may have been ... his illegal actions: Philo implies here that 
Lampo’s attempt to avoid the office was discreditable on either sup- 
position: Either he was rich and mean or, if he was not rich, he had 
pretended to be rich; so rightly Colson 1941:375 note a. Roos 
1935:241 wants to read 600 «9 £ktrjoato: “he appeared not to be a 
very wealthy man, but whatever he did possess he had acquired 
practically all from his criminal actions.” 


§131. For he used to stand by the governors ... the rank of an introducer. 
The mss. have õıxáģowvto but Cohn’s conjecture ótxóGotev has been 
generally accepted (in view of d1xdCovtag in 8133). For “he took 
minutes" the Greek has ozeuvngoziGeto, so Lampo was ùrouvnuato- 
ypados (or etoaywyevc; see below). Yxouvnuottouot (“memoranda, 
minutes”) were the official reports of proceedings taken by clerks 
attached to the officials in charge. Box 1939:116-117 quotes at length 
from a papyrus copy of such a memorandum (BGU V.114, from the 
year 117 CE). The difficult phrase £iodyov oc Exov táğģtv has given 
rise to understandable doubts about its correctness. Mangey sugges- 
ted elodyav dc £xotev táčtv (“introducing them as they came in 
order”), but Box's paleographically ingenious etoaymyéas £yov táģtv 
(“having the rank of an introducer”) has more to say for it, £icoyo- 
yeúç being the technical term (as attested in papyri and inscriptions) 
for the official who brought cases into court, wrote the reports, and 
saw to it that these were put into an archive (on these archives in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt see Rupprecht 1994:139-140). Lucian, Apol. 12, 
describes this function as follows: “the introduction of court-cases 
(tac dikacg eiodyetv) and their arrangement (xó&w), the recording 
(ùnrouvýńuata ypóógo0o1) of all that is done and said, guiding counsel 
in their speeches, keeping the clearest and most accurate copy of the 
president's decisions in all faithfulness, and putting them on public 
record to be preserved for all time" (see Whitehorne 1987 and Thür 
1997). So the reading proposed by Box 1939:117 and supported by 
Colson 1941:536 and Pelletier 1967:164-165 has a very good chance 
of being original, although the mss.' reading is not entirely im- 
possible. 
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he would deliberately expunge ...: Of course what was written during 
the session in court was only a draft. Thereafter the official had to 
work out his stenographic notes so as to make a readable copy for 
deposition in the archive. It was at this stage that Lampo began to 
doctor the documents. 

documents: All mss. read here mpaypata, only the excerpt in John of 
Damascus’ Sacra Parallella has retained the original ypaupota. For 
other instances of the confusion between ypáåuuata and npáyuoxa in 
the manuscript tradition of Philo see Reiter 1915:xlii. 

this tamperer. For ypoupoxoko$ov see the note ad 820 (init.). 

to charge money: The suggestion is, of course, that Lampo was so 
thoroughly corrupt that he would change documents at will if he was 
being paid enough in bribes; see also the end of $8132. 

every stroke of his pen: xepaiav exdotnyv. A Kepata, lit. “horn,” is a 
hook as part of a letter, a serif; it is often used in the sense of some- 
thing quite insignificant or trivial (BDAG s.v.); e.g., Dio Chrysostom 
31.86; Matt. 5:18; Lk. 16:17. 


8132. the pen-murderer: karauooodKtns is a hapax in Greek litera- 
ture. Philo says that this “accurate and well-chosen expression” was 
coined by “the whole people unanimously,” a hyperbole for the many 
Alexandrians who were duped by Lampo's malversations. For ev@v- 
BdAws (“accurately”), as adverb first attested in Philo, see Winston & 
Dillon 1983:314. 

by the things he wrote ... property of others: Philo uses all his rhetori- 
cal skill to make clear to his readers that Lampo was an absolutely 
unscrupulous personality whose only real interest was self-enrich- 
ment. The verb éxev@vitetv originally meant “to make cheaper, to 
lower the price of something.” Philo uses it several times but often 
there is no special emphasis on the element of cheapness (e.g., Cher. 
123; Prob. 37). Here, too, Philo does not want to stress that Lampo 
sold other people’s property for a low price, for the point is precisely 
his great greed. Hence the translation “peddled.” 


8133. it was impossible ...: Hence the “crowd of secretaries” that §3 
speaks of in this connection. 

received the calculations of the revenues and taxes: See the notes on 
“matters pertaining to financial accountancy and the administration 
of revenues” in §4, and Rupprecht 1994:74-82. 
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8134. to guard the most important archives ...: Lit. “the most essential 
deposit" (åvaykarotátn napakataðńkn). Of course these were the 
judicial archives since the sentences contained therein often were 
matters of life and death. These sentences are called here “the most 
sacred verdicts" since being supposedly based upon a strict admini- 
stration of justice they were on principle unalterable. And this is 
exactly the area where Lampo badly went astray by “making misuse of 
the forgetfulness of the judges for his own profit." For *he made 
misuse" the Greek text has €vemopeveto, which can have the neutral 
sense of "carrying on business, being engaged in buying and selling" 
(e.g., Contempl. 89, Congr. 112), but is sometimes used, as here, in the 
more pejorative meaning of "exploiting" (e.g., in 2 Pet. 2:3). 

his accursed fee, more properly described as hire: The difference 
between [1080 and pic8@pa is probably that, although both are in 
themselves voces mediae, the latter was more easily used in pejorative 
contexts (for instance, what was paid to a prostitute). Kraus 1994:491 
says: “Philo is distinguishing between an arbitrary, spontaneous award 
(u1o066) and a contractual ‘rent’ (uioðwua) which highlights the con- 
spirational and habitual character of Lampo's immorality." 


8135. Such was the Lampo who now appeared as an accuser: vovobtog 
OV EGELOTIKEL KaTIyopoc. The contrast between “such” (1010010G) a 
despicable person and someone with the moral right to act as an 
“accuser” (Katnyopoc) is brought to the fore here. 

Isidorus: On Isidorus see the notes ad 820. 

his equal in wickedness ... a sort of squadrons: In this extremely 
negative portrait of Isidorus, Philo attempts to picture him as the 
arch-rioter of Alexandria; cf. his use of “city-troublemaker” (tapaét- 
nos) for Isidorus in 820. Even though as a gymnasiarch of the city 
Isidorus was certainly a highly respected person among the Alexan- 
drian Greeks, Philo suggests that this man was intent on stimulating 
constant rioting in the city (otàoeig Kal 0opoovc kxovaokeuóoot) for 
which purpose he mobilized and even organized the worst rabble of 
the city (ÓxAov ådoúvtaxtov kal nepopnuévov EK LLLYGSOV koi ovyKAO- 
60v npuoouévov); cf. Sevenster 1975:23; Feldman 1993:115. The word 
ovpoptoat here is apparently a technical term for committees or 
another sort of official body (note the formulation kaðánep tivàç 
ovpmoptac) the nature of which remains vague, although the context 
suggests something like “squadrons” (see MacMullen 1964:181); for 
papyrological evidence see Box 1939:118 (e.g., P.Tebt. 316); for 
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epigraphical evidence Graf 1985:407 note 20. On the organizational 
function of these bodies in riot settings see especially Bergmann & 
Hoffmann 1987:34-35. Undoubtedly, Isidorus functioned as the 
patron of many members of “his” clubs; see Seland 1995:87. 


8136. clubs (010001): See on the various clubs in Alexandria the 
notes ad §4 and the bibliography given there; on this passage esp. 
Seland 1996:112-3; Gager 1983:48. For literature on 01aoot see RBLG 
304. 

not something sound: ovdév oyiécg. Here yış does not have a 
medical sense — Philo is not worried by the bad effects of alcohol on 
one's health — but, as often in Philo, an ethical one; it is about 
correct and responsible thinking and behaving; see BDAG 1023 for 
references to other ancient authors. Cf., e.g., 665a yrs for “right- 
mindedness” in 8170, and Aóyog yıńg in Tit. 2:8. 

to drink liquor, be drunk, behave as a drunkard: Philo's great abhor- 
rence of anything that has to do with drunken behavior is spelled out 
in detail in his De plantatione and De ebrietate. It is certainly true that 
meals and drinking-bouts played a significant role in the life of the 
many clubs and associations, even if their primary purpose was of a 
religious nature (Borgen 1997:170-171). “The religious side was often 
left very much in the background" (Colson 1941:537). 

the offspring of these, insolence: Ñ tobtwv Ékyovoc oBpic. On hybris see 
Fisher 1992 and the rich bibliography in RBLG 498. Nowhere else 
does Philo use the word Aybris as frequently as in Flacc.: this is the 
10th occurrence (it also occurs in 8840, 58, 59, 77, 79, 91, 95, 104, 
117, 173). For the traditional connection between hybris and drinking 
see Fisher 1992 Index s.v. “drink and Aybris." 

‘synods’ and ‘couches’ o0voóot koi KAXivat. Associations with these 
names are attested in papyri and inscriptions from Egypt (Hagedorn 
2000:91 and 119). Well-known is the invitation to attend the dinner 
party at the table (KAivn) of Sarapis in P.Oxy. 110 (2nd cent. CE). 
Also attested are npookAivapyot of associations of worshipers of Isis 
etc. (Bell 1939:118); cf. ouunootapyxoc and kAwópxyng in 8137. Colson 
1941:537 suggests that originally kAivy referred to the couch on 
which the divine statue was laid, but that remains uncertain. 


8137. ‘symposiarch,’ table president, city-troublemaker. 6 oounoociop- 
XOG, 0 xAwópymnc, ó TapaéimoArc. For zapa&tnoAtg see the note ad 820 
(the only other occurrence of the word). Xuunooiapyoc means 
“leader of the symposium” (here in the original sense of “drinking 
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party;" contrast the metaphorical use in Somn. 2.249); kAwapxne is 
more or less synonymous. Note that elsewhere the Alexandrian clubs 
are called ovooitia (e.g., Cassius Dio 78.23.3), another term in which 
the original notion of *eating together" had faded into the back- 
ground (see Buraselis 1995:173-180). That Philo places these three 
designations asyndetically next to each other is because he wants to 
suggest that being a symposiarch or klinarch is tantamount to being a 
city-rioter. 


8138. afterwards he no longer had that favorable position: This vague 
remark most probably refers to Flaccus' closure of the political clubs 
of Alexandria (see 84) in which Isidorus had played such a leading 
role (8137); see Hennig 1974:432. 

the scum of humanity: tovc àAev$opiovc. The rare word àAei$ópiog is 
of uncertain meaning. LSJ s.v. gives “one that lives by anointing” and 
(generally) “poor”. There are only two other occurrences, one in an 
unclear fragment of Aristophanes (fr. 766), the other in the late 
lexicographer Hesychius who explains it as “poor.” Colson 1941:537 
and De Vries 1999:97-98 regard it as a derogatory term for unem- 
ployed people hanging around all day in or near the gymnasium and 
and trying to make a living by offering their services to the wrestlers 
who had to be anointed. 

those who used to be vociferant ...: For $ovaoxeiv (lit. “exercising the 
voice”) see Colson 1941:378 note b. Philo here probably refers to the 
supporting shouts and yellings by the àAetóptot during the athletic 
contests in the gymnasium. That they “sell their shouts as in a 
market" probably means that they receive some money from the 
sporting combatants for their vocal support (after having helped with 
their anointing?). 

he ordered them to assemble at the gymnasium: Cf. Acts 19:28-40, 
where Demetrius the silversmith assembles his supporters in the 
theatre of Ephesus (on the comparable functions of gymnasia and 
theatres see the notes ad 834). 


8139. they began to accuse Flaccus for no reason at all: One is remin- 
ded here of what Seneca says about Egypt, “a province that is clever at 
insulting its rulers" (Ad Helv. matr. 19). Huzar 1988:637 remarks that 
in Roman Alexandria "verbal abuse, especially of Roman officials, was 
frequent and developed to a high level of insults" (with further 
references in note 87). 
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stringing together falsehoods spun out in anapaests: yevógic posis Sv 
OVATALOTOV xoi uoakpóc ovveipovtec. This is at first sight a somewhat 
enigmatic statement. Anapaest is the designation of a metrical verse 
form consisting of series of two short syllables and a long one (a 
reversed dactylus). But in later authors it is also used for “ribald or 
satirical songs,” see LSJ s.v. II 2, who refer to Cassius Dio 65.8 (again 
about Alexandrians!) and Plutarch, Pericles 33 for this meaning; see 
also Box 1939:118, Colson 1941:537 and Pelletier 1967:130-131 note 
2 for some further evidence; for more literature see RBLG 173. This 
“ribald doggerel” (Colson’s translation) need not have been anapaes- 
tic in the strict sense. “The Greek ear could find in certain metres 
and rhythms, as in music, something undignified and suited to bur- 
lesque, and these are called anapaestic, presumably because ana- 
paests often predominated in them” (Colson 1941:537). The whole 
scene is reminiscent of §34. For “stringing together falsehoods” cf. 
Dio Chrysostom 32.9: “stringing together (ovvetpovtec) rough jokes 
and much tittle-tattle” (in an Alexandrian setting!). 

neither had the rest of the city’s inhabitants, as they knew quite well: As 
Box 1939:118 rightly remarks, the Greek phrase unte thy GAANV nóMv 
ED £eióótec nÀnupueAn8eicav is somewhat odd, for one expects trjv TE 
GAANV NOAL £0 E166TES UT nrÀmuueAn8eicav, but it is the first unte 
that suggested a second one by association; see also Colson 1941:379 
note d. 


8140. Then, after deliberation, ... had taken place: Whatever the 
historicity of Philo's report here may be, this whole paragraph has 
the rhetorical function of demonstrating that proof of the bribery 
and other machinations of Isidorus cum suis was not at all hard to 
find — the arrested persons even “confessed the truth without having 
to be put to torture!" 


S141. the inhabitants of the city found it unbearable that its reputation 
should be blemished by the stupidity of some individuals: «tj; tóAegoG 
YOAETAS HEPOVONS ETL TO tv £viov GyVOLOOUVHV npoocavopáctteo0ot 
1obvop' atig, lit. “the city bore with pain the fact that its name 
received the impression [= smirch] of the stupidity of some.” But the 
text is as uncertain as is its interpretation. The mss. are in disorder 
here, as the app. crit. in the Cohn-Wendland edition (vol. VI 146) 
clearly shows, and Mangey conjectured čt tig TOV £viov GYVaLOODVIS 
npocavauátteoðo tovvow’ avti. But Box 1939:119 objected that ët 
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hardly makes sense, that changing the cases of two words is too 
drastic, and that the use of toŭvoua with a double genitive (the 
reputation of someone for something) is dubious, the latter being an 
unjust objection because Mangey's conjecture does not imply that. 
With the other editors Box adopts the text as printed above and 
translates, "the city grievously resented her name incurring in 
addition the want of sense of a few" (cf. Pelletier 1967:131: *la cité 
supportait mal que pour la sottise de quelques-uns sa réputation fût 
éclaboussée"). The sense of the hapax npooavapdatteo®a1 (which 
occurs further only in Aet. 59, where Colson translates it by "to 
reflect”) has to be derived from the middle voice of àvauóooo, “to 
receive an impression,” the prefix mpoo- probably indicating that “the 
loss of reputation was an addition to the actual inconvenience caused 
by the uproar" (Colson 1941:379 note e). The question of whether 
tiv EVLOV AYV@LOOVVHV or toovouo atig is the grammatical subject of 
npocavauáttecðar depends not only upon the meaning of the verb 
but also upon whether one takes it to be medial or passive. LSJ takes 
it to be medial and translates by “to besmirch in addition" clearly 
implying that Gyv@poovvny is the subject. In an Appendix ad locum, 
Colson 1941:537 too argues on the basis of occurrences of other 
compounds of -uóttouor in Philo that usually these are in the middle 
voice but with the meaning of “receiving an impression of,” implying 
that todvopa is the subject. In spite of these philological uncertainties 
the general sense of the phrase is clear. 

decided to summon: uetanreuyauévo is the generally accepted 
conjecture for the mss.’s uetaneuyóuevov. 

the most respectable of the citizens: tò kaðapótatov TOD SHLOD, lit. “the 
purest section of the population,” a very snobbish expression. Philo 
identifies this group with “the magistrates” (see next note) and again 
appeals to the interests of the social élites of the city. 

the magistrates: 01 £v téA€1, local municipal officials. See the note 
ad S4. Box 1939:119 refers to the list of officials in P.Oxy. 1412, but 
that document is from the year 284 CE. 

the whole city, except ...: De Vries 1999:73 translates “the whole city, 
even the group ..." I do not think £&o has that sense here. Even 
though it can occasionally mean “besides,” here it would not make 
sense. 


8142. this fine service: Another instance of the ironic use of KaAdc; 
see ad S74. 
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on his account: 6V avt6v probably refers to Flaccus: it was in order 
to get rid of him that Isidorus distributed money and wine to the 
rioters. But Colson 1941:378 note 1 follows the only manuscript that 
reads 9v axóv and translates by “... and had employed them to 
supply both money and wine ...,” taking the avt@v to be the people 


hired by Isidorus, which sounds a bit lame. 


8143. always envious of the prosperous and an enemy of law and order. 
GEL toig ED npáttovot Baokaivov xot e0vóuo kataotáogt TOAELLLOG. 
The point is here that even the people who had been bribed by 
Isidorus accuse him of the basest of motives, not only the seditious- 
ness so much stressed by Philo in the preceding paragraphs (e.g., 
8135), but now also envy of the more well-to-do; for the motif of the 
envy of “the Egyptians” see 829. For evvéum kataotdoel noAéuoc see 
also Philo's comments in Conf. 109. 


8144. the bystanders: In S141 Philo has said that “the whole city” 
was present. Box 1939:119 finds ot napatvyxydvovtes “a feeble word” 
for the whole city, which is true, but probably Philo had in the 
meantime forgotten this exaggeration. 

what was being said ... of the accused: Instead of waiting for an 
examination of the accusations, the citizens have the impression that 
these are correct and ask for punishment. Tónot åpíðndor tG 100 
KOTHYOPOVLUEVOD npootpéogoc implies that the accusations gave a reli- 
able enough image (for this use of tónoç cf. Legat. 178) of Isidorus’ 
hidden intentions to condemn him straightaway. 

"Disfranchise him" ... ‘Banish him! ... ‘Kill him!* óàupobv, 
ovyaseverv, atpetv. The verb àtuiobv (lit. “to dishonor”) here has the 
meaning of “to deprive of the privilege of citizenship" (see the lit. 
mentioned in RBLG 203). Atpgw in the sense of àvoipeiv (not from 
the same verb!), *to kill, to destroy," is also found in Josephus, Ant. 
19.17 (note the variation with àvoipeiv in 19.20); Matt. 24:39; John 
19:15; more references in BDAG 28-29. 

wormed his way into state affairs: óiéx'wyev Emi tà xotvá. It is difficult 
to determine the precise significance of the verb here, as Box 1939: 
119 says. Aiakontet originally meant “to stoop through something,” 
and develops the sense of “to stoop so as to peep in." Hence Pelle- 
tier's translation “a jeté un regard par sa fenétre sur les affaires 
publiques" (1967:133). In the 20 other instances of this word in Philo 
(see Index s.v.) it always means “to have a closer look at,” but that 
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would yield too weak a sentence here. Hence I follow Colson 1941: 
380-381 note a, in his suggestion that it must convey here the strong- 
er sense of “worming one’s way into something” or “put one’s nose 
into something,” which seems “a fairly natural development from the 
original meaning." See further RBLG 236 (lit. on óvakórntev). 

he caused the whole city to become diseased: Literally, “he left no part 
of the city in a healthy condition” (undév uépoçg tfjg MOAEWS ğvocov 
EGOUVTO). 


§145. Because of his bad conscience. Lit., “because of his con- 
science," but in later literature tò ovvetddc often has the sense of 
“bad conscience,” e.g., Josephus, Ant. 16.102; see BDAG s.v. oúvorða 
2. The sense of “bad conscience” is in most cases evident from the 
context; see Klauck 1994:50. Literature on conscience is mentioned 
ad §7. 

Flaccus took ... sedition and intrigue: It is hard to say how Philo knew 
what exactly motivated (vouícac) Flaccus’ decision to leave the 
matter at that, but his point is that the decision was mistaken in the 
sense that Flaccus mistakenly thought he was safe now: Isidorus 
would later reveal himself to be his worst and most fatal enemy. 
Therein Philo sees the hand of Justice; see §146. 


§§146-161: Flaccus on Trial 


God’s Justice saw to it that Flaccus stood trial and was condemned. 
His property was confiscated and he himself sentenced for deporta- 
tion to the miserable island of Andros in the Aegean Sea. His journey 
to Andros was an unbearable humiliation because the people who 
had seen him on his way to assume the honored office of governor of 
Egypt now saw him back as an dishonored deportee. Philo sketches 
Flaccus’ journey in detail and stretches out the whole trip as a 
rhetorical device enabling him to highlight time and again the 
effectiveness of the retribution by God’s Justice. Again the emphasis 
is on humiliation, which “to sensible people is even worse than 
death” (147). 


8146. Justice, who oversees human affairs: On personified Air see 
the note ad 8104. The motif that Justice watches over human affairs is 
found also in Jos. 170, Dec. 95, 177, Spec. 3.19, 129; see Borgen 
1999:308. Note that in §121 it is said of God that he is the one “who 
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oversees all human affairs." So “Justice” is here, as elsewhere in Philo, 
nothing but a personified function of God; see Van der Horst 1999: 
250-252; extensive bibliography in RBLG 242. 

For those ... far worse: It is divine Justice who saw to it that the one 
who had brought the worst possible afflictions upon the Jewish peo- 
ple is now undergoing the worst possible afflictions himself as well. 


8147. He, the ruler, was accused by his subjects: Philo unfortunately 
does not tell us of what Flaccus was accused. In his interior mono- 
logue in 8173 Flaccus himself says that he was accused and con- 
demned because of his crimes against the Jews, but that is, of course, 
Philo's theological interpretation of the events and does not inform 
us about the real charges, which certainly “differed significantly from 
Philo's own interpretation" (Niehoff 2001:41). Philo's silence about 
the charges might be due to the fact that they had nothing to do with 
the Jews. But see also the following note. 

he also received a very tough verdict: As Box 1939:119 points out, we 
may get an idea of the situation from what we are told by Cassius Dio 
59.4.3: *[Gaius] put an end to the charges of maiestas, but neverthe- 
less he made these the cause of a great many persons' downfall. 
Again, though, according to his own account, he had given up his 
anger against those who had conspired against his father and mother 
and brothers, and even burned their letters, he yet put to death great 
numbers of them on the strength of those letters." But, as Philo him- 
self indicates in 89, in Flaccus’ case it was probably the combination 
of his pro-Gemellus position and his stance against Gaius' mother 
that ruined him. There can be little doubt that Flaccus was con- 
demned by Caligula on charges which were wholly unrelated to his 
persecution of the Jews; his accusers, Jew-haters themselves, no doubt 
realized that such a charge could have grave repercussions on their 
own group (Delaunay 1870:254-255 note 1; Balsdon 1934:134). 
Failure to keep peace and order probably formed part of the charges 
brought against Flaccus as well (probably by his erstwhile "friends" 
Isidorus and Lampo; see Gruen 2002:61). This, however, certainly 
does not exclude the possibility that Flaccus was sentenced partly also 
as a result of the memorandum sent by Agrippa I to Gaius about the 
fact that Flaccus withheld the Jewish declaration of loyalty (see my 
note on 897; Sijpesteijn 1964:94 note 24; Yavetz 1997:107 says the 
charge was “Verrat am rómischen Reich,” which is wholly unfoun- 
ded). The fact that Philo does not tell us what took place at the trial 
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is probably to be explained from his conviction of the divine charac- 
ter of Flaccus’ punishment (Kraus 1994:483). Even if Gaius con- 
demned Flaccus on account of his role in the prosecution of his 
mother and in the succession of Tiberius, in Philo’s view it is still true 
that at a deeper level God punishes him for his misdeeds against the 
Jews. 

ridicule by his exulting enemies: Being ridiculed, especially by one’s 
enemies, was felt by the ancients as a defamation of one’s honor to a 
far greater degree than in modern times; see Malina 1981:25-50; 
Cairns 1993 (on the origins of the Greek honor and shame culture); 
Barton 2001. In their turn, Lampo and Isidorus were condemned to 
death in 41 by the emperor Claudius (see the notes ad §20). 

To sensible people this is even worse than death: With ot £0 dpovodvtéc 
Philo means (aristocratic) persons with a highly developed sense of 
honor and dignity (see the previous note). 


8148. a rich harvest of misery, £090píaà xakonpayióv. The noun 
evoopia means “fertility, abundant produce,” so the image is one of a 
very rich crop that is harvested by the one who had sown the seeds of 
his own misery. 

he was immediately deprived of all his possessions: Loss of all property 
is mentioned repeatedly in ancient sources as the punishment for 
persons convicted of maiestas in the early Roman Empire; see e.g. 
Tacitus, Ann. 3.50.6; 3.68.2; 4.21.5. It often went hand in hand with 
the aquae et ignis interdictio, the legal prohibition of access to drinking 
water and fire which was tantamount to banishment or capital 
punishment. See OCD s.v. "Punishment, Greek and Roman practice." 
But apparently, "Flaccus retained enough to buy an estate in Andros 
(8168)" (Box 1939:120). 

He was a man who took special delight in beautiful things ...: Is this 
remark the comment of an eye-witness? The description of the 
exquisite nature of Flaccus’ possessions may be compared to what 
Philo says, in a more critical vein, about “Italian luxury” in Contempl. 
48-49: “Sets of three or more couches made of tortoiseshell or ivory 
or even more valuable material, most of them inlaid with precious 
stones; coverlets purple-dyed with gold interwoven, others brocaded 
with flower patterns in all sorts of colours to allure the eye; a host of 
drinking cups set out in their several kinds, beakers, stoops, tankards, 
other goblets of many shapes, very artistically and elaborately chased 
by scientific craftsmen." Cf. also Juvenal, Sat. 10.27. 
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8149. Aside from that, there was his staff of household slaves... 
absolutely second to none: Cf. Contempl. 50 (still a part of the description 
of "Italian luxury"): "For waiting there are slaves of the utmost comli- 
ness and beauty, giving the idea that they have come not so much to 
render service as to give pleasure to the eyes of the beholders by their 
appearance on the scene. Some of them who are still boys pour the 
wine, while the water is carried by full-grown lads fresh from the bath 
and smooth shaven, with their faces smeared with cosmetics and 
paint under the eyelids and the hair of the head prettily plaited and 
tightly bound. Etc." Here the emphasis lies more on the outer beauty 
whereas in the passage under discussion it is more “the perfect way in 
which they perform their services" which is stressed. 


8150. a great number of properties belonging to condemned persons 
were sold by public auction: õnuónpatoç is a hapax legomenon in Greek 
literature, but apparently with the same meaning as the more 
common õnmórpatoç (put for sale at a public auction). What Philo 
describes here was the official procedure in the Roman Empire; see 
Millar 1977:163-174. 

that of Flaccus alone was reserved for the emperor. vojieógo90o1 (“to 
store up") is also used in the famous letter of Claudius to the 
Alexandrians (41 CE), where he says that "I have within me a store 
(tapievdpevoc) of immutable indignation against those who renewed 
the conflict” (CPJ 153, 77-78). The emphatic position of uióvnv here 
underlines the exceptional nature of this procedure. 

except a few items so as to avoid transgression of the law ...: Wv £rà voi 
ottws EGAMKOOL teðévta vóuov refers probably to the Lex Julia of 46 
BCE which provided the penalty of aquae et ignis interdictio in case of 
maiestas. “Seizure and sale on behalf of the aerarium of the property 
was a logical corollary if not an actual judicial sentence” (Box 1939: 
121). Actually all of Flaccus’ possessions had to be sold at a public 
auction, but apparently because of the precious nature of his proper- 
ty most of it went directly to the emperor except for a few pieces in 
order to retain a semblance of justice (on this practice of reserving 
especially valuable items of bona damnatorum for the emperor see 
Millar 1977:163-174, esp. 167-168). Some sources mention the fact 
that Gaius, who was always in need of money, purposely sentenced 
many people to banishment or death in order to confiscate their 
possessions; see Cassius Dio 59.10.6-11.5; 59.15.6; 59.21.4; and cf. 
Legat. 341. Millar 1977:168, however, also suggests that the few 
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articles excepted may have been kept by the condemned persons 
themselves (note that later on Flaccus is able to buy a small house on 
Andros, 8168). See further Box 1939:121 and De Vries 1999:98. 


8151. he was sentenced to deportation: kot£yvooto ALTOD poy. Pvyń 
is the equivalent of the Latin deportatio, banishment. To the penalty of 
aquae et ignis interdictio sometimes a specific place of confinement was 
added, as is attested, e.g., by Tacitus, Ann. 3.68.2, "He [Piso, under 
Tiberius] declared that Silanus ought to be outlawed from water and 
fire and to be banished to the island of Gyarus" (aqua atque igni 
Silano interdicendum censuit ipsumque in insulam Gyarum relegan- 
dum). Note that Flaccus, too, was first banished to Gyarus/ Gyara (see 
further below in this paragraph). OLD, s.v. "aqua" 5h, lists many 
passages where forbidding the use of water and fire as one of the 
necessities of life is the judicial means of excluding a person from 
human society, of outlawing him or her. 

He was banished from the whole mainland ... in which people can 
prosper. After the description of Flaccus' prosperity and exquisite 
possessions in the previous paragraph, his banishment to a place as 
far as possible from where people prosper is a glaring contrast, in 
which Philo sees the hand of God's Jusüce. 

the most miserable of all the islands ... Gyara: Gyara (or Gyaros) isa 
small rock-island in the Aegaean that served as a kind of Roman St. 
Helena (just like Amorgos and Andros). It lies between Keos and 
Andros, off the coast of Attica. It was a poor and barren island that 
was inhabited only by a handful of fishermen. It became proverbial as 
the spot to which criminals or suspected persons were banished by 
the Roman emperors; see the references in Kalcyk 1998. The modern 
name of the island is Yioura. 

had Lepidus not interceded: This is M. Aemilius Lepidus, husband of 
Drusilla (Gaius' sister who died earlier that year; see the note ad 856), 
who was put to death by Gaius in 39 CE in connection with the 
conspiracy of Lentulus Gaetulicus; see Suetonius, Claud. 9; Cassius 
Dio 59.22.7; Barrett 1989:106-111, and cf. Sherwin-White 1972:827. 

Thanks to him he could exchange Gyara for nearby Andros: There are 
more known instances of an exchange of the place of banishment. 
Note, e.g., that the above quoted passage from Tacitus, Ann. 3.68, 
continues with the remark that Tiberius said that “Gyarus was a 
dreary and uninhabited island, and that, as a concession to the 
Junian family and to a man of the same order as themselves, they 
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might let him retire by preference to Cythnus" (3.69). For Andros as 
a place for banished persons see Box 1939:121 and Pelletier 1967:137 
note 6 (Tacitus, Ann. 15.71 in combination with the inscriptions in 
Syll. 811-812); further Kalcyk 1996 and Saffrey-Segonds 2001:121 note 
5. In spite of the bad reputation Andros had in antiquity, today it is a 
pleasant place to live or spend one's holidays. 


8152. Then he had to travel again ... but this time in complete dishonor. 
Here peotov ójiac stands in sharp contrast to uéyo nv£ovta kot TOV 
OYKOV Ths EVTLYLASG ENLS6ELKVUHEVOV (see on the rhetorical device of 
antiphrasis Anderson 2000:23 and cf. Quintilian 9.2.47). For the use 
of nvé£ to express moods and emotions see the note ad 8124. In the 
fact that Flaccus is now watched by the same people who had boosted 
his pride when he was on his way to Egypt, whichs adds greatly to his 
auto, Philo sees divine providence at work. On the great role of the 
notions of honor and dishonor in the ancient Mediterranean world 
see the note ad 8147 (on “ridicule...”). 


8153. Pointed at with the finger: SuxtvAoderktovpevosc, a gesture 
implying loss of honor and dignity; see RBLG 230. 

insulted though he was, he felt oppressed by even heavier afflictions 
caused by the total reversal of his fortune: óvevóiGOuevogc ts ó0póac 
u£vopoARns niéGeva Bapvtépats aviatc. The problem here is that some 
translators take cfi; à0póac uexoBoAng as the complement to óveiótGó- 
u£vog and render, “reproached for his complete change of fortune” 
(Box 1939:55), but as Colson 1941:384 note b remarks, óvetétGopat is 
usually followed not by a genitive but by an accusativus rei, and 
complete change of fortune is hardly a matter for reproach. In my 
translation I follow Colson's interpretation, but yet another possibility 
is taking the genitive tig à0póac uexopoAng as a genitivus comparativus: 
“He was oppressed by afflictions which were even heavier than the 
total reversal of his fortune,” namely the fact that “his misery was 
constantly being renewed and rekindled by additions of fresh evils.” 
The latter solution is proposed in the translation by Gerschmann 
1964:159. I prefer Colson’s view since it implies that the finger- 
pointing and insults “affected him comparatively little, because the 
sense of ruin occupied his mind” (1941:385), which seems quite 
logical. 

for his misery was constantly being renewed: Kkarvovuévng is Mangey's 
convincing conjecture for the mss.’s corrupt Kivovpevns. 
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evils which ... seemed to have been dimmed: For “(evils) which, as in 
the case of recurring diseases, forcibly bring back also the memories 
of former disasters” Cohn-Wendland’s edition has, with the mss., à 
KaOdTEP £v toic vócotg DAOTPONMLACELV AvayKGCEL kal TAG TOV àpxatov 
KOKOTPAYLOV ononvrjoetc. Mangey objected to Dnotpom aCe dvayKG- 
Ce. and conjectured vnotponiatovoats avaye1, which is adopted by 
both Box and Pelletier but rejected by Colson and Gerschmann. As 
in §182, vrotpomdfew is a medical term for the recurrence of dis- 
eases and this favors Mangey's brotpomiatovoatc. What Philo seems 
to say here is that the constant renewal of evils which befell Flaccus 
did not leave time for the former evils to fade out because they 
perforce evoked memories of the old ones. It is, he says, as with 
recurring diseases which also constantly evoke (Gvaye1) the memo- 
ries of the previous phases of the disease. Since this comparison only 
makes sense if he speaks of recurring diseases (not of just diseases in 
general), it would seem that vóooic needs a qualification such as 
Mangey's bnotponiafovoaic. The position of kat before tac t&v 
ópxatov KAKOTPAYLOV onouvnoetg instead of before orotpomaGo0ootig 
àvàyet (or dvayKaet, although àváyet seems more appropriate) is a 
"slight difficulty" (Colson 1941:387; not "absurd" as Box 1939:121 has 
it); it is surely not Philo's best. On Philo's medical knowledge see 
Hogan 1992:191-207 and Sly 1996:154-166. Philo's exposure to medi- 
cal notions “was certainly facilitated by the environment of Alexan- 
dria which had become the capital of medicine under Herophilus" 
(Niehoff 2001:18 note 5). 


8154. the Ionian Gulf: ó 'lóviog xóAnog is the designation of the 
waters between Italy and the Balkan peninsula. The expression is 
often used as an alternative to "Adriatic Sea" and sometimes exten- 
ded to include all of the sea east of Sicily. 

the sea which extends to Corinth: ù Gxp. Kopiv0ov Odatta designates 
the strait which is now called the Gulf of Corinth. 

the Peloponnesian coastal cities: Here the cities on the northern 
coast of the Peloponnesus are meant, such as Dyme, Patrae, Aegium, 
Aegeira; see Strabo 8.7.4 [386-7]. 

the sudden reversal of his fortune. C£. Praem. 169: “The reversal of 
everything will be sudden, God will turn the curses against the ene- 
mies of these penitents, the enemies who rejoiced in the misfortunes 
of the nation and mocked and railed at them." 
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For whenever he disembarked ... out of sympathy. Note the elitist anti- 
thesis between the common people who are here called the uoy8npoi 
tàs $0c£1c £0£AokakoÜvtec and the more noble natures oig £0oc toig 
ETEPOV TOYAIG ooó6poviGecO0ot, where the verb ooó$poviGeo0ot can 
mean both “to be sobered,” “to be chastened” and “to draw a wise 
lesson from something.” It is a favorite word of Philo; the Philo Index 
lists 34 instances. 


8155. From Lechaion he crossed the Isthmus to the opposite sea: 
Lechaion is the north-western harbor town of Corinth. Flaccus 
disembarked there to cross the land over the isthmus between the 
Corinthian and the Saronic Gulf, which forms the connection 
between the Peloponnesian peninsula and the mainland of Greece. 

arrived at Cenchraeae, the port of Corinth: Cenchraeae is the eastern 
harbor town of Corinth, situated at the Saronic Gulf. 

did not permit him the smallest respite: For this use of dvaxapnote cf. 
Spec. 1.58: “Some labour under a madness carried to such an 
extravagant extent that they do not leave themselves any means of 
escape (Gvaxapnotc) to repentance.” 

a small merchant vessel: On OAKGc see the note on §26. 

only with great difficulty did he arrive storm-tossed at the Piraeus: nó 
äxpı 100 IIetpotg ckataovpetoar. Piraeus is the harbor town of Athens 
in the eastern part of the Saronic Gulf. Katacvpec@ar (“to be 
dragged along, swept away”), often used by Philo (19 x), “would 
naturally suggest a rapid passage, the reverse of u6A1¢* (Colson 
1941:387 note b), but here the verb explains uóA1g in the sense that 
Flaccus reached the Piraeus only with great difficulty for the simple 
reason that he kept being swept or tossed around by the storm, 
almost adrift, all of the time. 


8156. as far as Cape Sounion: Sounion or Sunium is the southern- 
most part of Attica including the promontory with its famous temples 
of Poseidon and Athena. 

continued along the series of islands there: tac £&fi5 Xowrióv £nepootto 
vrjoouc. Box 1939:122 says it is impossible that €mepatotto means 
“crossed” (which is the usual meaning, as in 8154 neparwoáuevoç ðè 
tov Tóvtov xóAnxov, and elsewhere in Philo) because that would not 
make sense here, while the sense required (“to sail along, to pass by”) 
would be unparallelled. Pelletier 1967:165 devotes an excursus to this 
problem and argues that what is implied here is that "tout le trajet 
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depuis l'entrée dans le golfe de Corinthe jusqu'à Andros lui apparait 
comme un défilé oü il avancait entre deux rangés de terres hostiles" 
(with reference to $8160 and 174). This seems a bit far-fetched. It 
would seem more likely that Philo uses the verb rather carelessly here 
(or does it mean that he sailed in between the islands?). 

Helena, Kia, Kythnos: Helena is modern Makronisi. Kia is Keos, 
modern Kea; on the different spellings of this name in antiquity see 
Reiter 1915:lviii. Kythnos still bears that name. All three islands are 
situated to the south-east of Cape Sounion. 

all the others that lie in a row one after the other. That row could con- 
sist of Syros, Rheneia, Mykonos and Tenos. Box 1939:122 also sug- 
gests Seriphos, Siphnos, Paros, Naxos, Mykonos and Tenos, but that 
would seem an unnecessary detour. But in a sense the same objection 
could be raised against the first “row,” and Box plausibly suggests 
"that the journey is prolonged in Philo's imagination in order to 
exhibit Flaccus to as many places as possible" (1939:xlviii note 5). In 
view of the inconsistencies with what is said in 8174 (see the com- 
ments ad locum) one might surmise that "the journey is staged as a 
gauntlet for Flaccus to run, the divine recompense for the gauntlet of 
spectators which the condemned Jews ran to the theatre of Alexan- 
dria" (ibid.). 

the island of the Andrians: Andros, some 100 kilometers east of 
Athens. 


8157. his tears seemed to come from a fountain: The metaphor of a 
mnyn as the source of a stream of tears is especially frequent in the 
Greek tragedians; see LSJ s.v. I 2. 

Beating his breast: A traditional sign of great grief, see Lk. 18:13, 
23:48 etc. 

My guards and escorts, ...: Philo here uses the rhetorical device of 
npooononotta (or r9onzoito), introducing a specific character and 
letting him or her speak. Ancient orators found this device especially 
suiting to the portrayal of characters and emotions; see, e.g., Quinti- 
lian 3.8.49-54; 9.2.29-37. For a discussion see Anderson 2000:106-107 
(and 61). 

look what a fine piece of land this Andros is: «oiv ye yópav "Avópov. 
For this ironic use of koAóc see $74 on the koAm noun of the arrested 
Jewish elders. 
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8158. I, Flaccus, was born and brought up and educated ...: y£vviQeig 
MEV kai tpapels xoti nratógvOeic. This is a traditional triad, on which 
see van Unnik 1973:259-327, esp. 274-296, where he presents a large 
collection of parallels to Acts 22:3: the apostle Paul says that he is 
yeyegvvnu£vog £v Tapoó tfjg KiAiktac, dvate8papmévoc 62 £v Th nós 
TavTH (sc. Jerusalem), Napa vovg nóóac l'auaAu]. nenotógvuévog Kato 
Oxpipeiav TOD xotpoóov vóuov, “born at Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought 
up in this city, (and) educated at the feet of Gamaliel according to 
the strict manner of the Law of our fathers" (a similar triadic formu- 
lation is used about Moses in Acts 7:20-22). This triad may also occur 
in the form not of the verbs used here but of the nouns yéveotc, 
ipoQr, Ta1deia. See e.g. Plato, Leg. 643c, 783b, 842e, Crito 50d-e; 
Plutarch, Conv. disp. 8.7 (727B), Quom. adul. 25 (65F); Jamblichus, De 
vita Pyth. 213; see further Saffrey-Segonds 2001:80 note 16. Philo him- 
self uses it also in Spec. 2.229 and Leg. 1.99; cf. Mos. 1.2, Somn. 2.147 
and Flacc. 46. The difference between tpéġecðor and norðevecðor is 
often that the former takes place in the parental home and embraces 
both the physical and intellectual upbringing by the parents, whereas 
the latter refers mainly to study (Saffrey-Segonds 2001:1xii). But tpooy 
can also be used in a broader sense, running parallel to nodeia or 
overlapping with it. In such cases tpé$eo00t "covers a significantly 
wider field than the first six years of a child's lifespan" (Du Toit 
2000:380). Du Toit refers, i.a., to Plato, Theaet. 172C; Isocrates, Areop. 
41; Plutarch, Vit. Cic. 48; Josephus, Ant. 4.261. In Philo, Mos. 2.1 and 
especially Spec. 1.314 are good instances of this overlap. 

I was the schoolmate and companion of the grandchildren of Augustus: 
TOV Ovyaxpióóv TOD ZepootoU means the children of Augustus’ daugh- 
ter(s), i.c. of Julia from her marriage with M. Vipsanius Agrippa: C. 
Caesar (20 BCE-4CE), L. Caesar (17 BCE-2CE), and Agrippa Postu- 
mus (12 BCE-14CE); all of them died before Augustus’ death (maybe 
Agrippa Postumus was killed shortly after Augustus' death; but cf. 
Cassius Dio 57.3.6). We may infer from this that Flaccus himself, too, 
was probably born about 15 BCE. 

chosen by Tiberius Caesar as one of his intimate friends: «pi0gig 6& TOV 
TPOtHOV oiAwv, cf. the expression £v voig &xaípotc xpiOeic in 82 and 
the note ad loc, although here Philo does not use the technical 
terminology. 

entrusted for six years with the greatest of all his possessions, Egypt: He 
was praefectus there from 32-38 CE. 
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8159. during the day night has overtaken my life!: Flaccus realizes that 
a complete reversal of roles in his life has taken place; later he will 
show awareness of God’s hand in his fate; see §§170-175 and cf. Kraus 
1994:493. 

place of banishmment: dvyadsevtmptov is used elsewhere by Philo only 
once, in Fuga 100, where he borrows the term from the LXX for the 
“cities of refuge" in Num. 35. Here it must have the sense of “place of 
exile." 

my new fatherland: The mss’s xevýv is an obvious mistake for 
xotvńyv, unless one takes “empty fatherland” to refer to the fact that 
Andros was not densely populated, which seems less likely. 

‘tomb’ would be its most appropriate name: This metaphorical use of 
the word “tomb” for a life not worth living reminds one of Plutarch’s 
Kevotadety tov Biov (Lat. viv. 6, 1130C); see Hirsch-Luipold 2001:112- 
114. 

For in a sense ... a drawn-out death in full consciousness: Cf. Abr. 64: 
“In my opinion, it [banishment] is not second to death (...) but 
rather a far heavier punishment, since death ends our troubles but 
banishment is not the end but the beginning of other new mis- 
fortunes and entails in place of the one death which puts an end to 
pains a thousand deaths in which we do not lose sensation.” Praem. 
70: “What is his punishment? That he should live for ever in a state of 
dying and so to speak suffer a death which is deathless and 
unending.” See also Conf. 120-121, and Gruen 2002:233. 


8160. had lined up: The mss. read nposiotńkecav, but Wendland 
conjectured mopetotikeoav, unnecessarily so, in spite of Box 1939: 
122 (“seems necessary"): mpototapyat here has the sense of “coming 
forward” or “standing so as to face another” (LSJ s.v. B.I,3). People 
were standing on both sides of the street in order to see Flaccus (én 
0éav Tikovzac). 


S161. His escorts led him to the assembly ... their island: Philo empha- 
sizes that the delivery of the banished prefect has been officially 
ascertained by the plenary assembly of the Andrians. This adds to the 
dishonor of Flaccus. 
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88162-180a: Flaccus at Andros 


Flaccus' plight after his arrival at Andros is great. He holds dramatic 
soliloquies and even says prayers in which he acknowledges that his 
punishment by the God of Israel is just. By having Flaccus himself 
portray the high status and prestige he once had, Philo highlights the 
depth of the abyss into which God has thrown him now. The central 
passage in this section is undoubtedly the phrase in Flaccus' prayer 
where he says, “I am a clear proof of this [sc., that the Jews have you 
for a champion and defender], for all the mad acts that I have 
committed against the Jews I have now suffered myself" (170). Here 
Philo again underlines the fact that God's justitia retributiva is 
unfailing. The motif that God is the defender of the Jews anticipates 
the final line of the work (8191). Flaccus’ prayer in 88170-175 is a 
fine example of how Philo combines rhetoric and creed. 


8162. by ever more vivid imaginings: þavtaciarç Evapyeotépatc, see 
the note ad 8124. ®avtaota here almost has the sense of “hallucina- 
tions." “Flaccus’ ato0noic was no better in Andros than in Rome, but 
to see nothing familiar makes one more distinctly aware of ruin than 
one is when seeing familiar sights" (Box 1939:122). 

spastic movements: o$aóG Ge is "to toss the body about, to have 
convulsions, to be strongly agitated” (LSJ s.v.). Philo uses the word 15 
times (also in 8818 and 180), and it usually suggests strong emotions, 
so I agree with Colson 1941:390 that in itself a translation such as “so 
violent were his emotions" is possible, but what Philo writes in the 
immediately following phrases militates against this view (“He ran 
around, frequently jumping up and down, clapping his hands, smit- 
ing his thighs, flinging himself on the ground"). Colson's conclusion 
that “only in Praem. 140 is bodily struggling necessarily implied" (see 
his note at p. 538) is therefore incorrect, pace Pelletier 1967:142-143 
note 3. 

He ran around ... the ground: This description of a desperate or 
psychotic state of mind and its physical expressions is rather unique 
in ancient literature. Some ancient descriptions of demon possession 
come close to it (e.g., Mark 9:20), but Philo does not give the slight- 
est hint of a demonological explanation of the phenomena. 


8163. I am Flaccus ...: Stáhlin 1940:12 is of course right when he 
says that “die Selbstgesprache des Flaccus wahrend seiner Verban- 
nung von Philon frei erfunden worden sind." On the rhetorical 
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function of this kind of prosópopoiia see Quintilian 9.2.29-37. Kraus 
1994:490 suggests that the style €y@ PAGKKos gigi has been influ- 
enced by the language of the aretalogies of Egyptian deities (“I am 
Isis”), but it is hard to see what would be the function of such an 
association in this context, certainly not that Philo wants to say that 
"Flaccus is one of God's ‘forces’” (ibid.). 

of the great city, or rather multi-city, Alexandria: ts ue yoXonóAeog i 
ToAvnoAEws AAe&avópsetac. In view of the fact that elsewhere Philo 
always uses ugyoAónoAi1c for the universe, “it is revealing that the one 
time Philo does call an earthly city a megalopolis, he is referring to 
Alexandria" (Runia 1989:405). But, as Pearce 1998:103 remarks, one 
may wonder to what extent such praise of the city reflects Philo's own 
view, for elsewhere he "expresses a more negative attitude towards 
the city ... as a place unsuitable for the contemplation of higher 
realities.” The wise man avoids busy and noisy cities ( Contempl. 20; 
Decal. 2-9). The unusual word noAónoAig (multi-city) occurs only here 
in Philo; elsewhere it is very rare, e.g., Callimachus, Hymn to Diana 
225. It can be explained “as referring to the diverse ethnic noAttev- 
uoto (including the Jewish community) embraced within the roM- 
teta of Alexandria as a whole" (Runia 1989:405; cf. Runia 2000). So 
nohrog conveys the idea of a metropolis in the modern sense (not 
in Philo's sense of that word; see ad S46). 

the one who commanded great forces of infantry, cavalry, and navy: See 
the notes ad 85. For the expression óuvápuetg n0AAÓG negàç koi 
inniKóG xoi vavtixágç Pelletier 1967:143 note 5 refers to a papyrus of 
about 118 BCE from Philae (SB 3448) where the same expression is 
used. 

I am the one who was escorted day after day: Cf. Nero's similar 
complaint just before his death according to Cassius Dio 63.28 (I owe 
this reference to the kindness of G.H. de Vries). 


8164. But was all this just an illusion: For this use of doa see Jos. 
140 and 143 (quoted immediately below). See on this and other 
elements in 88164-165 also Niehoff 2001:134-135, 253. 

Was it only when I slept that I saw in my dreams ... as reality?: Cf. Jos. 
140 *We flounder as though in deep sleep, unable to compass any- 
thing by accurate reasoning or to grasp it vigorously and firmly, for 
all are like shadows and phantoms (oko yàp E0LKE xot $dopaot)." 
Jos. 143 *Since, then, human life is full of this vast confusion and 
disorder and uncertainty also, the statesman must come forward and, 
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like some wise expounder of dreams, interpret the day-time visions 
and illusions (6à6poto) of those who think themselves awake, and 
with suggestions commended by reason and probability show them 
the truth about each of these visions." 

depicted: Mss. Gvaypadovons, Mangey conj. dvoaC@ypadovone, but 
àvoypáoo can have the meaning of “to depict" as well (Box 1939:122; 
LSJ s.v. II 3). 


8165. Yes, I have completely deceived myself!: The Greek has only one 
word, dinratnpat, the shortest sentence of In Flaccum. Other com- 
mentators take the verb to have a passive sense (“I have been 
deceived"), but I prefer the middle sense since Philo does not portray 
Flaccus here as the victim of deception by others (as in Hyp. 11.15 et 
al.). Philo uses dtanaté@ (3x) and ånatáow (69x) indiscriminately. 

After all, these were but a shadow of realities, not the realities them- 
selves: For Gpa expressing a sense of disillusionment after the fact see 
Denniston 1954:46 (“as it subsequently transpired”). Xxid in the 
sense of that which is in contrast to reality occurs often in Philo: /os. 
140 (quoted ad 8164); Somn. 1.206; Plant. 27; Leg. 3.102; Post. 112. He 
is, of course, strongly inspired by the famous imagery of shadows in 
the cave of Plato's Resp. 514a-517c. Other parallels in pagan and 
Christian Greek literature (e.g., Achilles Tatius 1.15.6; Hebr. 8:5; 
10:1) are given in BDAG 929-930; cf. Van der Horst 1992 and Sterling 
in Lévy 1998:357. “Flaccus’ growing awareness of the quixotic charac- 
ter of political life, his sense of the illusionary nature of partisan 
achievement, and his experience of betrayal by 'the family' he tried 
to serve, all torment him" (Sills 1997:185). 

For just as when we wake up ... short moment. Cf. the passages from 
Jos. 140 and 143 quoted ad 8164. Colson 1941:392 suggests “by a 
momentary change in what time brings," i.e. in fortune, as a more 
exact translation for Bpayvtátn xotpo pori, but that fits the context 
far less. Philo has Flaccus emphasize the fleeting nature of all Xaunpó, 
as he himself does often as well. 


8166. These kind of thoughts ... broke his back: On extpaxnaiterv see 
the note ad 8118. 

He avoided ... the threshhold: Wilcken 1909:3 note 1 and Box 1939: 
122 say that this passage and 8167 are reminiscent of the description 
of king Nebuchadnezar in Dan. 4:38, but the echoes are somewhat 
weak (see, however, also ad 88169 and 177). Philo paints a grim pict- 
ure of Flaccus' paralyzing fear of meeting other people out of shame. 
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§167. he would spend the day in loneliness. This stands in stark 
contrast to what Flaccus said in §163: “I am the one to whom 
innumerable of [Alexandria’s] inhabitants turned.” 

by the fresh memories of his misfortunes: voc EvaVACIG LVNHOLG TOV 
KaKxompaytov. For this use of £vaXogc (“fresh”) in relation to memory 
see Leg. all. 3.91. The original sense of the word (of a sound “still 
ringing in the ears") is still present in passages such as Ebr. 177, 
Congr. 67, perhaps also Post. 155. 

He would come back ... everything bright: All commentators here 
refer to Deut. 28:66-67: "Your life shall hang in doubt before you; 
night and day you shall be in dread and have no assurance of your 
life. In the morning you shall say, “Would it were evening!’ and at 
evening you shall say, “Would it were morning!’ because of the dread 
which your heart shall fear, and the sights which your eyes shall see." 
In Praem. 151 this biblical passage is at the background as well: *Life 
will be made unstable and suspended as it were to a halter by one 
terror succeeding another, day and night, hustling the soul up and 
down, so that in the morning they will pray for evening and in the 
evening for morning through the palpable miseries of their waking 
hours and the horrible dreams which appear to them in sleep." See 
further Box 1939:xlviii note 1; Borgen 1997:191; Leonhardt 2001:104. 


8168. he bought a small piece of land: See the note ad 8148. 

bewailing his fate with many tears: TOV oikeiov ENLOTEVOV koi 
koxvakAoiov õaiuova, lit. “bewailing and lamenting his peculiar fate." 
Aaípov (originally “god”) here has the meaning of “fate” or “destiny,” 
as often in classical authors (see LSJ s.v., Horn & Rapp 2002:96-97, 
and the rich bibliography in RBLG 229). For the wide semantic range 
of óaipov in Philo see Nikiprowetzky 1996:240. The word oikeiov 
seems superfluous here, “but expresses, perhaps, the feeling of one 
who asks ‘Why should I in particular have this fate?’” (Colson 
1941:394 note a). Cf. Pelletier 1967:145 note 4. 


8169. There is a story: Aéyexav, implying that Philo here relies — or 
claims to rely — on oral tradition or other sources, although quite 
probably much of what he tells us here and in the following 
paragraphs is a product of his own imagination. For classical parallels 
and the effect of "scheinbare Distanzierung" see Meiser 1999:422. 

he became inspired: čvðovç yevouevoc. Originally meaning “inspired 
or possessed by a god," £v0ovc became the term for various kinds of 
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frenzied state; see Pfister 1959 (esp. 959 on Philo); Graf 1997; Horn 
& Rapp 2002:136-137. Here, however, the implication is also that it is 
due to God's inspiration that in the following prayer Flaccus gives 
clear testimony to God's greatness and his providence on behalf of 
the Jewish people. Similarly, in his retelling of the story of the pagan 
prophet Balaam (Num. 23), Philo uses the same term £v0ovc to 
characterize that prophet's inspiration, with the clarifying addition 
TPOONTLKOD nvevuatos £rtóovtioavtog (Mos. 1.277). For literature on 
Philo's concept of ecstasy see R-R Index s.v. 

like in the Corybantic rites: In Greek mythology and cult the Cory- 
bantes were the ecstatic and orgiastic dancers or priests in the cults of 
Cybele, Zeus and Dionysus (they are often confused with the Cure- 
tes), who worked themselves into a state of frenzy (uavia) or trance; 
see Graf 1985:319-324. In Philo's parlance the corybantic metaphor is 
utilized to describe the mystical ascent of the intellect; see Opif. 71; 
Ebr. 146; Fug. 32, 166; Contempl. 11-12, 89 etc. See Kraus 1994:489 

farm-house: énoo)ac, “une maisonnette rustique" (Pelletier 1967: 
145), a kind of *dacha." 

He then turned his eyes towards heaven: Cf. John 17:1, and note that 
according to Dan. 4:34 Nebuchadnezzar, too, lifted up his eyes to 
heaven and praised the Most High God; see Borgen 1999:303. 

seeing that which is really a cosmos within the cosmos: tov £v KOOL® 
KOOLLOV OvtMs ióov. Box 1939:123 (followed by others) observes that 
Ovtws does not belong to the participle but to the noun, but it may be 
said that óvtog usually modifies a verb, and the idea that Flaccus 
“really sees" (i.e, has true knowledge of) the order within the order 
makes good sense here as well; see Kraus 1994:489. Kóopog here still 
very much retains the original sense of *order." Philo uses the same 
imagery also in Praem. 41: “They have seen too the air and breezes so 
happily tempered, the yearly seasons changing in harmonious order, 
and over all the sun and moon, planets and fixed stars, the whole 
heaven and heaven's host, line upon line, a true cosmos in itself 
revolving within the cosmos." Cf. Abr. 159: *... above all heaven, which 
has been created as a cosmos within a cosmos." Philo here expresses 
a sentiment that was rather universal among the ancients. The order- 
ly movements of the heavenly bodies was an important element in 
much theological speculation (cf. Spec. 1.35). The motif serves here 
to explain why Flaccus comes to a real awareness of God's righteous- 
ness. But, as Philo makes clear, it is too late for that, a motif that is 
also stressed in 2 Macc. 9 (on the death of Antiochus IV) and in 
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other Jewish and Christian stories about the death of God’s enemies; 
see Gauger 2002 (esp. 46 note 12). 


§170. King of gods and men: See the note on §123 (“King of mortals 
and immortals”). Cf. Conf. 173. 

it is now clear to me that ...: The Greek only has dpa, which here 
denotes the apprehension of an idea not before envisaged but 
realized only at the moment of speaking; see for full discussion and 
many instances of this usage Denniston 1954:36, 38. 

you are not indifferent to the nation of the Jews: Here Philo clearly 
adresses a pastoral problem that had been caused by the pogrom. 
Apparently some or several of his coreligionists had lost their faith 
that God would take care of them. This is also visible in Legat. 3: 
“Some people have come to disbelieve that God exercises providence 
for humanity, and particularly for the nation of suppliants (i.e. 
Israel).” 

nor is what they assert about your providence false: où Eniyevddovtar 
tv EK OOD npóvoiav. The indefinite plural (“they”) refers especially 
to Philo himself: “They do not lie” is a rhetorical understatement for 
“what I say is nothing but the truth.” It is the purpose of his whole 
treatise to prove God’s providence; see esp. §121 and the com- 
mentary ad locum, also Spec. 4.179-182; Birnbaum 1996:174-178; Frick 
1999:188-189. Flaccus ultimately comes to a real knowledge of God, 
but it is too late. 

the Jews ... have you for a champion and defender. The combination 
TPOAYOVLOTHS koi onépuoyxog occurs also in Abr. 232 (“God is the 
champion and defender of the just”); in other passages it does not 
refer to God, e.g., Oif. 160, Spec. 3.75, 132. The same theme recurs in 
the originally Jewish prayer in the Apostolic Constitutions 7.33 where 
God is called *defender of the offspring of Abraham" with an 
unmistakable reference to Gen. 15:1: “Do not be afraid, Abraham, I 
am your shield.” Cf. 2 Macc. 8:36. 

sound opinion: See the note on “sound” ad §136. One is reminded 
here of the Aóyog ùyıńç and the bytaivovoa sidacoKaAta in the 
Pastoral Epistles: 1 Tim. 1:10; 6:3; 2 Tim. 1:13; 4:3; Tit. 1:9; 2:1; 2:8. 

I am a clear proof of this, for all the insane acts that I have committed 
against the Jews I have now suffered myself. oon © yò niouc implies 
that, if even Flaccus himself admits that his fate is a proof of divine 
intervention, the Jews should not have any doubts about God’s 
providence. The motif that his sufferings match those of the Jews is 
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part of Philo's concept of divine Justice; see the note ad 8104, and cf. 
Borgen 1997:190; 1999:304. One is reminded of what Josephus writes 
about another notorious Jew-hater, Apion: After having mentioned in 
C. Ap. 2.137 Apion's derision of circumcision, he says in 2.143 that 
this man was punished for that in a very just way, for he had to be 
circumcised himself because of an ulcer on his private parts from 
which he finally died amidst terrible suffering. 


8171. When they were robbed ... plundered them: The events alluded 
to here are those described in 8856-57. 

For that reason ... in other ways: It is in the words ótà toto, repeated 
in 8172 and in a modified form (tovyapovv) in 8173, that Philo again 
emphasizes the motif of divine justice, for which see the note on Aikn 
ad 8104. Borgen 1999:305 draws attention to a close parallel in Rev. 
18:6-8, where also the punishment for the crime is introduced with 
910 10010. 


8172. Once I cast on them the slur that they had no civic rights because 
they were foreigners, whereas in fact they were inhabitants possessing these 
rights: Oveidiod note Atiwiav xoi Eevitetav avtoig Enitipois odor 
KatoiKotc. This is a much debated statement. Of course Flaccus never 
said a thing like this, it is Philo who, by putting these words into his 
mouth, tries to convince his audience that what Flaccus said in the 
decree “in which he stigmatized us as foreigners and aliens" (854) 
was totally untrue: the Jews did have full rights as citizens of Alex- 
andria. In fact, “the Jews of Alexandria, like other foreign groups 
constituted as politeumata in Greek cities, were 'citizens' only in rela- 
tion to each other as members of the politeuma. Their status vis-à-vis 
the Greeks was that of metics, aliens with the right of domicile. They 
occupied an intermediate position between the Greek citizens of 
Alexandria and the wholly unprivileged Egyptians, who lacked any 
sort of franchise. They enjoyed the rights of residence and organized 
civic life, but they were not an integral part of the Greek body politic" 
(Smallwood 1976:230; for criticism of her use of the term politeuma 
here see Lüderitz 1994, but also the criticism of Lüderitz by Cowey- 
Maresch 2001:4-9, 22-23, 38). The existence of a Jewish semi-autono- 
mous civic body might have been the reason for making claims of 
equality, or even of citizenship although much remains uncertain 
here; see also Nock 1972:960-962; Delia 1991:3; Huf 1994:8; Barclay 
1996:64; Pucci Ben Zeev 1998:299-300; Sly 2000:259-261; Gruen 
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2002:73-83; and the note ad §47. It must be observed that, unlike 
Josephus (Bell. 2.487; Ant. 12.8; 12.121; 14.188; 19.281-2; Ag. Ap. 
2.35), Philo’s statements about the Alexandrian civic status of the 
Jews can be taken as deliberately vague, “an indication perhaps that 
he did not consider the fine points of Alexandrian citizenship worth 
arguing about” (Sly 2000:261). Here Philo alludes to the Alexandrian 
Jews as epitimoi katoikoi, though it remains uncertain whether we 
should take these words here in the technical sense of “inhabitants 
with full rights” or as just “privileged settlers” (see Stern 1973/83: 
1.401; Barclay 1996:66; Gruen 2002:73). 

I did so in order to please their adversaries ...: In these lines Philo has 
Flaccus confess that he (Philo!) is right in his assessment of Flaccus’ 
deepest motives. 

For that reason ...: See the note ad 8171. 


8173. I gave orders ... their greatest enemies: See §74. 

Justly, therefore ...: See the remarks ad §171, and note that the motif 
of divine justice is given here extra emphasis by ówatoac. 

in my wretched soul rather than in my body: npó 100 oópatoc tv 
abAiav woxnv. Box 1939:123 compares Legat. 324, where king Agrippa 
says to Gaius: “You set me free when I was fettered in iron chains; 
everyone knows that. Do not fetter me now with more painful chains, 
Emperor, for the chains which you loosed encircled a part of my 
body, whereas those which I now foresee are chains for the soul, 
which will crush my whole soul utterly” (transl. Smallwood 1961:134, 
slightly modified). 

I was paraded through all Italy as far as Brindisium, through all the 
Peloponnese as far as Corinth, and through Attica and the islands as far as 
Andros: The problem here is that this description of Flaccus’ journey 
from Rome to Andros is incompatible with what Philo writes in 
§§154-156; especially the phrase “through all the Peloponnese” does 
not concord with the words “after he had crossed the Ionian Gulf he 
sailed upon the sea which extends to Corinth, a spectacle to all the 
Peloponnesian coastal cities” in §154, and “through Attica” does not 
fit “he coasted along Attica as far as Cape Sounion” in §156. Other 
translators (Colson, De Vries) try to solve this problem by translating 
õi as "past, along,” but in view of the obvious meaning of this 
preposition in the immediately preceding tà nóong ItaAiac, this 
seems impossible. Pelletier 1967:148 note 2 suggests that Philo 
presents Flaccus here as exaggerating the number of his humiliations 
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due to the impact of his grief, but it is rather Philo himself again who 
is guilty of rhetorical exaggeration. 


8174. the measure of compensation for what I have perpetrated: Again 
the idea of Diké's acting according to a principle of talio. As Borgen 
1999:307 says, the retribution is carried out “with mathematical preci- 
sion," as is made also very clear in 8189: “It was the will of Diké that 
the butcheries which she wrought on his single body should be as 
numerous as the number of Jews whom he had unlawfully put to 
death." 

I put some to death ... avenge them: Note the explicative asyndeton 
(Lausberg 1963:107) in àveiAóv «vac. Here the reference is to (a) 
the Jewish elders who died after having been scourged (875), and (b) 
the Jews who after torture in the theatre were led to execution (885). 

Some were stoned ... torn to pieces: Here the reference is to the Jews 
who showed themselves again in the quarters from which they had 
been driven and who were killed by stoning (866), burning (867), 
and dragging (870-71). 


8175. the goddesses of punishment await me: àvapévovoi ue oi 
Tlowat. Philo has Flaccus phrase his complaint in typically pagan 
language. The Poenae were goddesses or spirits of vengeance. Philo 
mentions them once more, in Prob. 7. 

avenging spirits: GA\dotopes are here identical to the IIowoi. The 
fact that Flaccus speaks of spirits taking revenge upon him after death 
makes clear that in Philo's view he was aware that he had committed 
unforgivable crimes. 

standing ... at the finish: &ri BoABiovv, lit. the ropes which formed 
the starting-point or finish. The image of life as a racing competition 
with a finish is rather common in later ancient sources, e.g., 1 Cor. 
9:24-26; Hebr. 12:1; 2 Tim. 4:7. For other references and literature 
see BDAG s.vv. ayov and Tpéxo. 

Every day, or rather every hour, I die ...: Cf. 1 Cor. 15:31 Ka0' nuépav 
àno8vrjoko, and see Helyer 2002:316. 

I die beforehand by suffering many deaths, not only the last one: Cf. $159 
and Praem. 70. 


§176. He often was so frightened ... hope of something good: One is 
reminded here of the description of the anxiety and panic of the 
Egyptians at the time of the exodus in Wisdom 17 (a book written in 
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Alexandria probably just before or during the time of Philo). See 
Cheon 1997:125-149 for a comparison of that chapter with Philo. 

with panting and palpitation: This would seem to be a reference to 
the phenomenon known as hyperventilation, which Philo here right- 
ly regards as a symptom of psychological disturbance. 


8177. No favorable omen: ópvig otcvog ovdeic, lit. “no favorable 
bird.” Since birds were often regarded as conveying messages from 
the gods, the word “bird” became almost synonymous with “omen,” 
so much so that in Aristophanes’ comedy, Aves 719-721, the chorus of 
birds sings: "You even use the word bird for anything that brings 
good luck or bad luck, whether it's a chance remark, a sneeze, an 
unexpected meeting, a noise, a servant or a donkey, you call it a 
bird!" See Van der Horst 1998:18. 

presaging sounds and voices were sinister. KX)nóóvec nañiyonuor. This 
is a reference to the so-called cledonomancy, i.e., the interpretation 
of auditive omens, e.g. sneezing and casual remarks, which were 
interpreted as signs from the gods. For xAnóóveg (or fina see 
Flaceliére 1965:9-11 and Graf 1985:203-204. 

his solitude as that of a beast: Like Nebuchadnezzar in Dan. 4:32. 
See Borgen 1999:302-3 and Box 1939:xlviii note 1, who adds that this 
biblical parallel does not justify a rejection of the whole story of 
Flaccus' life on a lonely plot as a purely literary invention. Henze 
1999 does not mention our passage (neither $166) at all in his study 
of the reception history of the Nebuchadnezzar story in Daniel 4. It 
should be added that, if Philo alludes to Daniel 4 here, it would 
probably be the only place in all his works in which he uses this book. 

Was company ... to be suspected: Note the staccato asyndeta in these 
final lines, meant to convey Flaccus' restless nervousness. 


8178. He is plotting something against me ... beasts for slaughter. This 
paragraph and the following picture Flaccus' anxiety in a very 
graphic way that is reminiscent of what is said about the end of the 
unrighteous in Wisdom 4:19-20: “They will suffer anguish (...), they 
will come with dread when their sins are reckoned up, and their 
lawless deeds will convict them to their face." Again the description of 
the fear and trembling of the unrighteous Egyptians in Wisdom 17 
comes to mind. The words 0 6attov BaótGov could also be connected 
to what follows so as to make it the grammatical subject of oneúðwv 
éoikev instead of BovAeveta. 
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8179. I know that I am losing courage in the face of death: ÎS öm 
uaAaxiGopat npóc Odvatov. Box 1939:123 compares Xenophon, Apol. 
33 (on Socrates), £ngógt&ato 62 ts yoxs tv pounv ... OVSE TPOG TOV 
0óvaxov £uoAokiGeto, “... and he did not meet death like a coward.” 

due to the cruelty of a deity: Or, “of my destiny." Aoíuov can have 
either meaning; see on this Nikiprowetzky 1996:240, who interprets 
daip@v here to mean the God of the Jews who punishes Flaccus, as he 
himself had already conceded in $170. 

which he treasures up against me: For this use of 0ncavpíiGei cf. 
Rom. 2:5 60noavpiGetc ceavta ópyńv £v NuEpa ópynic. More parallels in 
BDAG s.v. 2b. 

to do a favor to those whom I treacherously murdered: ^ reference to 
post-mortem gratification, more or less reminiscent of the reference 
to the satisfaction of the survivors who heard of Flaccus' arrest in 
8124. 


8180a. Restlessly repeating ...: GVOTOAMV xoi ooaódGov. 'AvanoAéQ 
(“to go over again") is used 9 times by Philo, mostly in the sense of 
rehearsing or repeating, e.g., Legat. 17, 310. The nervous restlessness 
of this repetition is expressed forcefully by o$aàQ Gov, on which see 
the note ad 8162. 


88180b-190: Gaius Has Flaccus Killed 


In the meantime in Rome, the emperor Caligula takes the decision 
that, since the fate of his many deportees is too mild a punishment, 
they have to be executed, and Flaccus is at the top of the list. Soldiers 
are sent out, land on Andros and chase Flaccus. He immediately 
realizes what is going to happen to him and fights back with the only 
result that “his body received the same number of wounds as that of 
the Jews who had been unlawfully murdered by him," again a 
refernce to the dominating theme of the justitia retributiva Dei. 


§180b. Gaius, who was by nature ruthless: All ancient biographers of 
this emperor or historians who write about his reign make mention 
of his excessive cruelty. References can easily be found in Barrett 
1989: Reg. s.v. "cruelty." I disagree with Goodenough 1938:10 that 
the past tenses used here prove that Gaius was already dead when 
Philo wrote this treatise, although in fact it may be true that Philo did 
the final editing and publication after January 41 CE. 
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he even loathed his namesakes: A detail so curious but at the same 
time so fitting to Gaius’ character that it must be more than a fig- 
ment of Philo’s imagination. 


S181. he respected Lepidus: See for Lepidus the note ad §151. Cf. 
Barrett 1989:106-111. 

so that ... stopped doing so: The mss. read wc but Reiter conjectured 
ote which has been adopted by all later editors. The verb annyo- 
pevoe is translated by Colson 1941:399 by “was prostrate,” which is 
not impossible, but “he gave up doing so” is more natural in this 
context (even though it is then usually followed by a participle, which 
has to be supplied here e mente). 

by helping to lighten the sentence of another. This is what Lepidus had 
already done *thanks to which he (Flaccus) could exchange Gyara for 
nearby Andros" (8151). 


8182. diseases which, when they recur ...: See the note ad ono1po- 
miáčovoar in 8153. 


8183. So they say that once, in a sleepless night, .... See the note on 
A€yetar in 8169. Ad vúxtæp notè ótaypunvóv Box 1939:123 quotes 
Suetonius, Calig. 50.3: incitabatur insomnio maxime neque enim plus 
quam tribus nocturnis horis quiescebat ac ne iis quidem placida 
quiete (“He was especially tormented with sleeplessness, for he never 
rested more than three hours at night, and even for that length of 
time he did not sleep quietly"); see Lindsay 1993:156: “In antiquity 
this was thought to be a common symptom of insanity;" cf. 
Roccatagliata 1986:240-241. 

he was thinking ... tranquillity and freedom: Here Philo already adum- 
brates what in $184 Caligula will call a Bios 90.600606. 


8184. He even changed the designation from ‘exile’ to ‘holidays abroad’. 
anodnuta, lit. “being away from home, going abroad.” In Legat. 338 it 
is used of Gaius' planned visit to Egypt. Pelletier 1967:153 adequately 
translates by "villégiature." 

to live without trouble and in well-being: ovv OnpayLoovvy Kat 
evotabeia giv. The noun ànpoyuoocovn denotes otium, “freedom from 
politics, love of a quiet life" (LSJ s.v.). For eùotaðesia see ad 8894 and 
135. Living a life in ànpoyuoo)vn and evotaGeia was a philosophical 
ideal; see the last note to this paragraph. 
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it is absurd: Mss. Gtonov eivat, Mangey conj. dtonov £ósivat, 
adopted by Pelletier 1967:153 (“il est absurde de laisser ces gens-la 
..."), unnecessarily so, although the conjecture by Roos 1935:242 og 
CTONOV £àv 1puQàv is very attractive. 

the peaceful life of a philosopher. "The implication of a Bios Q1Aóo0- 
0¢ is a financial margin (cf. tpvddav in this passage), even if modest" 
(Box 1939:123). That is why De Vries 1999:83 translates by "a life at 
the expense of the state [op kosten van de staat]," implying a careless 
existence with a state pension, as was the case with philosophers who 
worked in the Alexandrian Mouseion. But perhaps the issue rather is 
the freedom that rural life offers away from the headaches of the 
often heavy political and civic responsibilities of upper-class citizens 
in urban centers (as Allen Kerkeslager suggested to me). 


8185. Thereupon ... put to death: Both Suetonius, Calig. 28 (with 
Lindsay 1993:120), and Cassius Dio 59.18.3 make mention of the fact 
that those who had been sentenced to exile were not safe at all; many 
of them were killed by Caligula in their places of banishment. Cf. 
Legat. 341-342: "Another time he (Gaius) imposed a sentence of 
banishment on some people who expected to be put to death, not 
because they were aware of having committed any offence deserving 
death or indeed any milder punishment, but because the judge's 
excessive ferocity robbed them of any hope of being let off. To them 
exile was a boon, and as good as a return from exile, when they 
considered that they had escaped from the supreme danger which 
was threatening their lives. But only a short time afterwards, although 
nothing new had happened, he sent some of his troops and put to 
death in a body those fine, noble exiles who were already making 
homes of the islands in which they were living and were bearing their 
misfortunes most cheerfully. Thus he brought poignant and unex- 
pected grief to the families of Rome's leading citizens" (transl. 
Smallwood 1961:138). For further historical background information 
see Sherwin-White 1972:825-828, who suggests that this change of 
attitude on Caligula's part took place only after the death of his sister 
Drusilla in the summer of 38 which had an enormous impact on his 
already deranged psyche. His aggressive activities against high 
officials continued on an even larger scale in 39 CE. 

a list of names which was headed by that of Flaccus: “This placing 
could be Philo's invention to underscore the moral of his work that 
God brought full retribution upon the ruler who persecuted the 
Jews" (Barraclough 1984:461). 
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When the men ...: From here onwards the story takes on more and 
more the character of a “passion story of the justly cursed and 
punished governor” (Borgen 1999:302). 


§186. everyone’s soul is highly prophetic, especially of people in mis- 
fortune: For the theme that everyone is a potential prophet see 
especially Plutarch, Def: orac. 39,431E-432C, Gen. Socr. 20,588D-589C; 
Cicero, Div. 1.34-71 (on “natural divination”) with Pease 1963:150- 
216. See also Div. 1.81 where it is said that Aristotle believed melan- 
cholici to have special divinatory capacities, with Pease 1963:242-243 
ad locum; also Aune 1983:349 note 13. For a similar remark by Philo 
about the mind (nous) see §114 in fine. 

Did he forget ... arrested there. This whole scene illustrates the state 
of utter panic that had taken hold of Flaccus. 


8187. to men and all other terrestrials: GvOpano1g koi nào YEPOALOLG. 
Note that kai here has the meaning of “and other,” cf. Acts 5:29 
Tlétpoc xoi ot ànóotoAot. On Philo's use of yepootog and its Platonic 
background (Tim. 40a) see Runia 2001:215. 

the same element ... from life. See Gen. 3:19 yi ei Kal eig yiv 
àneAe0on. From Jewish sources Sir. 17:1; Sap. 15:8; Ps-Phocylides 107- 
108; from pagan sources Xenophanes, fr. 27; Epigr. graeca (ed. 
Kaibel) 75; more instances of the éx ys — siç yv motif in Van der 
Horst 1978:191. Philo could better have left out this lame $187. 


8188. They pursued him ... as wild beasts do: The grisly details in this 
paragraph and the following ones serve to underline that divine 
Justice saw to it that Flaccus' fate would be just as cruel and horrible 
as that of his Jewish victims. 


8189. gashed and smashed: õratunðeiç 6& xoi SiaKkometc. Severance 
of his bodily parts occurs only when he is dragged to the pit (8190). 

like a sacrificial animal: By the term iepeiov Philo often designates 
the animal sacrifices in the temple cult; see Spec. 1.161-298 passim. 
Here, however, he uses it in the regular sense of to slaughter cattle; 
see Meiser 1999:424 note 34. 

Justice wanted that single body to receive wounds as numerous as the 
number of the Jews who had been unlawfully murdered by him: coayac 
icapiOLovc raises the question of the number of Jewish casualties in 
the pogrom. Philo does not present us with any pertinent data. In 
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Legat. 124 he says that “many myriads” were driven from their homes, 
which is possibly an exaggeration (see Smallwood 1961:215); and in 
894 he says they were driven away from more than 400 houses. But 
that does not give us a clue as to the numbers of people that were 
actually killed in the persecution. It may have been several hundreds, 
it may even have been some thousands, but we do not know. Philo's 
message is again that of justitia retributiva. "It is the precise reciprocity 
of the punishment which irrefutably proves God's providential care 
for the Jewish ethnos" (Kraus 1994:494). 


8190. poured forth: The mss. have éxxeopévav, sc. QAepóv, but 
Mangey rightly conjectured éxyeoueva, sc. ouat. 

most of the parts ... had been slit: Box 1939:124 objects that this is an 
inaccurate phrase since a kotvovía cannot be “united” or “bound 
together,” but Pelletier 1967:154-155 rightly says that fj kowovia 
OVLVESELTO nàoo TOD owuaToç "n'est pas une tautologie: KoLV@Via est 
simplement employé par prolepse.” This element echoes Philo’s 
description of the death of Flaccus’ Jewish victims in §71 (“they were 
totally destroyed because all the constituent parts of their organism 
had separated and dispersed in all directions”). All the horrible de- 
tails in §§188-190 are meant to make it seem as though Philo himself 
witnessed Flaccus’ cruel execution. “Yet this same dramatic intensity, 
which increases in force precisely because of the example that the 
narrative intends to make of Flaccus, is precisely what should remind 
us that the text is primarily a work of historical fiction” (Sills 1987: 
186). 


8191: Epilogue 


The final sentence of the work is very significant in that it summarizes 
succinctly but clearly Philo’s main concern when writing this book: to 
encourage his fellow Jews not to give up their trust in God’s help, and 
to warn his non-Jewish readers not to stretch out their hands to the 
Jewish people with evil intent because God will never abandon the 
Jews. 


8191. Such were the sufferings of Flaccus, too: The kai here probably 
refers back to the opening sentence of the book, where Philo has said 
that “after Sejanus it was Flaccus Avillius who continued his policy of 
persecuting the Jews” (§1). Sejanus, too, underwent fatal punish- 
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ment, as does Flaccus now. See the notes on §1 and also ch. 1 of the 
Introduction. 

an indubitable proof that the Jewish people had not been deprived of the 
help of God: By the negative formulation ur] àngotepfjo0at Philo no 
doubt responds to what he had heard fellow Jews saying during the 
pogrom, namely, that they were deprived of God's help. His signifi- 
cant denial once again clearly and emphatically expresses what was 
Philo's deepest motive for writing this exceptional work. 
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